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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


IsSUED MONTHLY WITH SUPERB ILLUSTRA 
TIONS, 


35 CENTS A NUMBER 
Subscription per Year, $4.00 
The Sevenry-sixtTH Tou ME be 
ber for Dec: 


an with the Num- 
mber, "1887 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE is indispensable to 
intelligent readers. The co-operation of the 
most eminent American and European writ 
ers and artists produces a magazine as beauti 
ful, brilliant, and varied as the literary and 
artistic resources of the time render possible 
The Editor's Kasy Chair, Editor's Study, and 
editors Drawer will be conducted respec 
tively by GrorGe WILLIAM Curtis, WIL 
1AM Dean HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER 
Among 
Magazine 


the 
for 


manifold attractions of 


1888 there will appear im 


portant articles, superbly illustrated, on the | 


Great West; articles on 
eign Industry ; descriptive papers, richly il 
lustrated, on Norway, Switzerland, Algiers, 
and the West Indies, will be contribu 
ted by BsORNSTJERNE BadRNson, W. D. 
Howe ts, F. A. BripGmMan, and Larcapro 
HeARN. In addition to these there will be 
papers on Scotland, illustrated by Joseru 
PENNELL: ‘‘A Gypsy Fair in Surrey,” by 
ANSTEY GUTHRIE, illustrated by F. Bar- 
NARD; ‘‘A Ramble in Kent,” by Dr. BENJA 
MIN E. Martin, illustrated; ‘‘ London as a 
Literary Centre,” by R. R. Bowker, illus 
trated by portraits ; ‘* Socialism in London,” 
by M. Rosney, illustrated by F. BARNARD ; 
“St. Andrews,” by ANDREW LANG, illus 
trated ; important papers by THroporE 
CHILD, on characteristic phases of Parisian 
Lif» and Art, fully illustrated ; a brilliant pa 
per by M. Coquetrn, on ‘‘ French Dramatic 
Writers and How to Act Them,” illustrated, 
ete.; new novels by WinutaAm BLAcK and 
W. D. Howe is; novelettes, complete in a 
single number, by Henry James, LArFCADIO 
Ifkarn, and AMELIE RIveEs; ‘short stories by 
Miss Woorson ; and illustrated papers of 
special artistic and literary interest 


American and For 


Sample copy sent on receipt of 25 cents 


Bound Volumes of HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
for three years back, Cloth, $3.00 each. In 
dex of Vols. I. to LXX., Cloth, $4.00.—By 
mail, postage fre 


POSTAGE FREE 
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Puputsuep py 


| ted paper of America. 


| of our time 


the 


PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY 


taste and CVEPY Age are supplied awith 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


4 JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION AND A PICTURE 
HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
10 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


Tuirty-sEcoND VotuME will begin with the 
Number issued on January 4, 1887 

HIARPER’s WEEKLY is the leading illustra 
It touches on every 
the changeful phases of human pro 
and presents a literary and pictorial 
record of the notable events and movements 
The variety and excellence of 
which include serial and short 


side 


gress, 


its contents, 


| stories by the best and most popular writers, 


fit it for the perusal of people of the widest 
range of tastes and pursuits 

In Politics, the influence of IIARPER’s 
WEEKLY is directed to the end of securing 
a higher standard of public duty and an 
abler and purer administration of public af 
fairs. The fairness of its editorial comments 
has earned for it the respect and confidence 
of all impartial readers. 

In Literature, HARPER’s WEEKLY for 1888 
will be liberally supplied with contributions 
from the best and most popular writers. An 
American serial story of unusual originality 
and interest will appear early in the coming 
year, and it will be followed by a new novel 
by Mr. H. Riper HaGearp, and by other 
short and serial stories from authors of equal 
note 

In Art, the publishers of the WEEKLY 
maintain a continuous advance in the qual 
ity and interest of its illustrations. When 
ever the pressure on the space of the main 
mee demands it, Supplements will be given 
for the adequate delineation of important 
events, and from time to time Supplements 
will be devoted to specially selected literary 
productions, to striking features of Amer- 
ican enterprise, or to foreign topics of world- 
wide interest 

As a family journal, HARPER’s WEEKLY 
will be edited with the same strict regard 
which has been paid in the past to the quali 
ties that make it a safe and welcome visitor 
to every home 

Sample copy sent on recei ‘ cents, 
sound Volumes of Harper's WEEKLY, for 
three years back, cloth, $7.00 each.—By mail, 
postage free 


re ading that és truly choiwe st, disercetest, best. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL OF FASH- 
} ION AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
10 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


he Twenty-First Votume will begin with the 
Number issued on December 23, 1887 

Harrer’s Bazar unites the choicest litera 
ture and the finest art pictures with the latest 
intelligence regarding the fashions, the most 
useful household information, and all the arts 
that render home attractive. No topic is 
neglected in its columns that could contrib 
ute to the entertainment and instruction of 
the family circle, and nothing is admitted 
that could offend the most fastidious taste 
Its weekly illustrations of the latest Paris 
and New York styles, with patterns and de 
scriptions of materials, may save many times 
the cost of subscription by helping women to 
be their own dress-makers, and to adapt their 
wardrobes to the fashions of the day, while 
to dress-makers and milliners it is indispen 
sable. Its articles on house-keeping, cooking, 
the management of servants, and all matters 
pertaining to the household, and on social eti 
quette, are from the best sources, and are em 
inently practical. Much attention is paid to 
art decoration, and exquisite designs and ad- 
mirable papers are frequently published. 

The literary merit of HaRrER’s Bazar is 
of the highest order. Its serial stories are by 
writers of world-wide fame, such as THomMas 
Harpy, WitiiAM Buiack, Mrs. Lynn LIN 
TON, F. W. Roninson, W. E. Norris, Bret 
Harte, W. CLark Rvusseii, W. BESANT, 
James Payn, Mrs. Crark, J. 8. Winter, D. 
C. Murray, ete. Its short stories are distin 
guished for their brightness. Its editorials 
are vigorous and sensible, and its poems, es 
says, and other matter are df the best. 

The fine art illustrations of HArrer’s Ba 
ZAR, from the leading native and foreign art 
ists, form a marked feature of the journal. 

A host of novelties are in preparation for 
the new volume, which will open with new 
serial stories of absorbing interest by the 
powerful writers, Mrs, Lynn Linton and 
Bret Harte 


Sample cop 


Sound Volumes of Harper's Bazar, for 
three years back, cloth, $7.00 each. —By mail, 
postage free 





TO 


comprising the titles of between three 


ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UNITED 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


* HARPER'S CATALOGUE, 


and four thousand volumes, 


STATES, CANADA, AND 


READING. 


-PHiLapELPHIA LEDGER. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPL 


A SIXTEEN-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS; 
5 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Subscription per Year, $2.00 
Tuk Nixtn Volume began with the 

sued November 1, 

HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE is a miscellany 
of the best reading for boys and girls. The 
serial and short stories found in its pages 
are of a high literary quality; and while they 
have all the dramatic interest that juvenile 
fiction can possess, they do not debase the 
taste of young readers by exaggerated o1 
false views of life and motives of action 
The paper contains valuable articles on sei 
entific subjects and travel, historical and bi 
ographical sketches, papers on athletic sports 
and games, stirring poems, etc., contributed 
by the brightest and most famous writers. 
No subject that may properly enlist the in 
terest of young people is foreign to its pur 
pose. In all the departments free use is made 
of illustrations in aid of the text, and fine 
pictures representing the work of the fore- 
most artists and engravers lavishly adorn its 
pages 

Every line in the paper is subjected to the 
most rigid editorial scrutiny in order that 
nothing harmful may enter its columns 

The fact that HaArPER’s YounG PEorLe 
appears at weekly intervals, sustains the in 
terest felt by its readers, especially in serial 
stories and continued articles, while the six- 
teen pages (exclusive of occasional Supple 
ments) of which each number consists afford 
ample space for the utmost variety of mat 
ter, 

A novel and important feature of the vol 
ume of HARPER’s YouNG PEOPLE for 1888, 
which will comprise 53 weekly numbers, will 
be Supplements of especial interest to Par 
ents and Teachers 

The year’s weekly numbers of the 
contain about one-fourth more reading than 
the twelve numbers of the most popular of 
the monthly juvenile magazines, and this at 
a yearly subs ription price consider: ibly less 
than theirs 
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Number is- 
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paper 


uple copy sent on receipt of 2 ceita. 
sound Volumes of HaRPER’s YounG PEo 

PLE, for four years back, 4to, ornamental 

cloth, $3.50 each.—By mail, postage free. 


MEXICO 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current number. 


will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents in Stamps 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxuu Sevare, New York. 





PRAN G’S a 
ART PUBLICATIONS. 


PRANG’S ART BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


\ series of Four B 


ind monots 


oks, illustrated by Louis K. HARLOW, with full page plates, in col 


me pages, with text, entitled 


HOME OF EV ANGELINE, size 7}x5}, bound in snake skin . 


THE CHRISTMAS PROCESSION AL, 


binding 


size 7x74,in novel siyle 


The same, bound in snake skin.,..... 


EC HOE SIN AO 


x74, in novel style 


ge LE, 


FROM ALONG SHORE, size 


‘ 
4 


The same in rich p ofr ands satin binding 


THE 


The same, 


VOICE OF THE GRASS, 


in rich plush and satin binding 


size 8x6, in novel style binding 


(GAY DAY FOR 


Richly illustrated.... 


SEVEN, by Mrs. Rosk MUELLER SPRAGUE. 


Prang’s Longfellow Stationery. 


a fac-simile of LONGFELLOW’S RESIDENCE, 
used for the reception of postage-stamps. 
house is securely packed in a wooden box, ready for shipment. A handsome 


Put up in unique 


in Cambridge, Mass 


box, representing 
The chimneys are 
and conve- 


nient present. Descriptive circular sent on application 


ETCHINGS. 


By W. Five 
and Hawthorne), each containing six 
Birthplace, Homes, etc., of the Poets. 
BME THORS POTETOTIO ORs 6 o00cnc < ceeswssecessccsescesecess $5 5 


Homes and Haunts of the Poets, B, CLOSSON. 
fellow, Emerson, Holmes, Whittier 
etchings of Portrait, Autograph, 


All five, 


parts (Long- 


Price, per part, $1. 


Marblehead. By Cuas. A. WALKER. 


Ry W. 


Scenes in Six etchings 


Picturesque Cambridge. GOoDRICH BEAL. Six etchings 


Prang’s Christmas aud New Year Cards, Novelties, Satin Art Prints aud Calendars, 


PRANG’S ART STUDIES. Send for Catalogue and Price- 
Lists. 
New York: 38 Bond Street. 


San Francisco: 529 Commercial Street. 


L. PRANG & Oo., 
Fine Art Publishers, Boston, Mass, 


The Laterutiona Cyelpetia, 


Imagine here a set of this noble work—15 volumes in all—each volume 


104 in. high, the whole ranged on ashelf about threefeet long. It is a Cyclo- 


pedia for general use. Each professional man makes his own peculiar de- 


mands on a work of this kind: the man of affairs makes his, and the regular 


The JINTERNA- 


TIONAL is designed to be sufficiently comprehensive to serve them all— 


home stayers, the mother and the children, make theirs. 


to serve them simply, quickly, entertainingly and with fidelity. 


We preach this constant truth, that people ought to buy such works 


What intelligent person will it not serve to the extent of many times its cost? 


Let us build of such works homes within gur homes, for our children to 


grow up in. They will grow broader in the brain for such a 


Edward Everett Hale: “ 


course. 


Says 
I learned more from my Cyclopedia than from a four 
Now. but one 


to the man who ean afford 


Why? 


years’ course in college.” 


should be 


Cyel ) 


pedia, this that one. Because its form and style and 


substance are all shaped to answer this supreme idea—Completeness. If 


you have this one, you need none other, unless you are a specialist. It fills 


to overflowing its high office. It stands for whole libraries 


One of the most satisfactory things about it all, and in view of the ap- 


proaching holidays, is the easy way in which you can buy the work. It costs 


only about half what you have been accustomed to think for a work of such 


great magnitude, but we give you more than a year to pay even tbat in. You 


pay a little now, and then a little every month. Easy enough. 
tell the 


Send to us for circulars that whole story better than any mere 


advertisement can. 


\ rood a 


and when you do so say where you read this. 


gent could make money selling such a work in such 


a way. 
DODD, ‘AD & COMPANY, 


r-> «=ESERQOPOAIIWAYW., 


Publishers, 


New Work, 
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INDEPENDENT. 


| 
The American Fire 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated 1810 ... . Charter Perpetual. 
Oftice, Company’s Building. 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


$500,000 00 
Reservejor Re-Tnusurvance and all other claims. 1,226,888 40 
Losses Outstanding 153,279 87 

3,135 38 


461,120 10 


Cash Capital 


I oa ckdkieaekesncanyedens rade es 
Surplus over ail Viabibittes. ... .....cccccesesceces 


TOTAL ASSETS, October lst, 18877. 
$2, 344,418 75. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, 
FRAME & HARE, 
EGLINTON FRANCIS, 
CHAS. E. BLIVEN, 
BROWN, CRAIG & CO., 

S. W. Department, DARGAN & TREZEVANT. 
Great Britain, J. H. MIDDLETON, 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
Actuary. 


Home Department, 
Eastern Department, 
Central Department, 
Western Department, 
Pacific Department, 


Philadelphia. 

New York. 
Cincinnati. 

Chicago. 

San Francisco. 
Dallas, Texas. 

32 Cornbill, London. 


J. B. 


G. 


WOUNG, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


HAVE NOW READY 


In the Library of American Biography. 


VOLUME II. THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


»STUDIED 
ANEW. By Epwarp Everett HALe. Octavo, illustrated, $1.75, 

“It has been my aim, using in my narrative chiefly the diaries and letters of the man himself, to present 
tothe new generation of Americans, the human Washington in such a way that they may have some c onception 
of the man and of the advantages and the disadvantages with which he worked through his great career.”’— 
Extract from Authors Preface. 

Previously Issued in this Series. 
VOLUME 1. ROBERT FULTON AND STEAM NAVIGATION, By 
THoMAsS W. Knox. Octavo, fully illustrated, 41.75. 


The story of a life of constant activity and use »fulness, and the description of the use and progress of 
steam navigation from the “Clermont” to the * Etruria 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ART OF CONVERSATION, 
P. MAHAFFY, author of *‘ The Story of Alexander’s Empire,” ete. 
75 cents, 


By JOHN 
16mo,cloth extra, 


In this little volume the brilliant classical scholar heretofore best known in connection with his studies 
in Greek civilization, undertakes to ontline the princ apie s which underlie what is perhaps the most important 
of social accomplishments; an accomplishment for which he claims the standing of an art. 


THE HOLY CHILD; or, THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. A Poem of 
the Nativity, by THOMAS E. VAN BIBBER. Small quarto, with six exquisite photo. 
gravure reproductions of some of the famous religious pictures of the world. Cloth 
extra, 31.50. 


In the Story of the Nations Series. 


VOLUME XVII. THE STORY OF ITRELAND. By 
LAWLEss. Author of “Hurrish,” etc. Large 12mo, with 57 
maps; cloth extra, $1.50. 


the Hon. 
illustrations 


EMILY 
and 3 


The latest issues in this popular series are: 
NVI. THE STORY OF ASSYRIA, 


‘The Story of Chaldea.” 


By ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN. 


$1.50, 


Continuing 

the narrative of * 

*The work of a good scholar and of a brilliant writer.” 

NV. THESTORY OF ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 
Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin. 


—Professor Sayce, Oxford. 
By JOHN P. MAHAFFY, 

31.50. 

Admirably written and copiously illustrated. The author’s style is lucid and graphic, 


cemi =. able not less for its historic accuracy than for its philosophical discussion of in 
Public Opinion 


NIV. THESTORY OF 


$1.50. 


and the work is 
uence and re sults.”’-- 


ANCIENT EGYPT. By Prof. GEorRGE RAWLINSON, 


‘The story is full a pict = detail, 


and affords a clear and brilltant picture 
net s fortunes.”—Literary Wor 


of the fluctuations of 


*.* Fulllists of the NATIONS SERIES, and of other attractive publications suit. 
able for the Holiday season, mailed oa application. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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Entered at the Post-office at New York 


,» as Second-class Mail Matter. 








“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APP}0VED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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A LEGACY. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





FRIEND of my many years! 
When the great silence falls, at last, on me, 
Let me not leave to pain and sadden thee 

A memory of tears, 


But pleasant thoughts alone 
Of one who was thy friendship’s honored 
guest 
And drank the wine of consolation pressed 
From sorrows of thy own. 


I leave with thee a sense 
Of hands upheld and trials rendered less— 
The unselfish joy which is to helpfulness 
Its own great recompense; 


The knowledge that from thine, 
As from the garments of the Master, stole 
Calmness and strength, the virtue which 
makes whole 
And heals without a sign; 


Yea, more, the assurance strong 
That love, which fails of perfect utterance 
here, 
Lives on to fill the heavenly atmosphere 
With its immortal song. 
OAK KNOLL, DANVERS, MASs. 


+> 
> 


TO JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


(ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY.) 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
WHAT are the words we offer thee to-day? 
Voices of south-winds to the stately pine, 
That rustles lightly to the zephyr’s play, 
Yet bends not down to earth its hight di-_ 
vine. 
What can we bring thee, Friend, that is 
not thine? 
Love, honor, fame? 
hour 
Has poured upon thee like the dew from 
Heaven, 
And dearer far than love, or praise, or 
° power, 
Within thee dwells the peace that God 
hath given. 
Friend of the poor; strong champion of the 
slave 
When few were faithful; true to sternest 
truth; 
Lone watcher by a nation’s living grave, 
With lips of fire and eyes of tender ruth; 
Pity and love, the gifts that all men crave, 
And nobler still the lofty scornof sin, 
Throb in thy song, as light throbsthrough 
the wave, 
When on our sullen coast its storms begin. 


All these each flying 


Ah! would to God earth still were in her 
prime; 

When years were even as days; and hearts 
of gold 


Lived on through ages of unhastening time 
Nor left us weeping for their tale half 
told. 
Then wert thou still untouched by win- 
ter’s cold; 
Even as thy vernal soul its garb should be, 
Alert, and strong, and young; thy work 
not done. 
Yet well ’tis done! Till days no more shall 
flee, 
Thy trumpet tones shall soar,and echoing 
run, 
Through the glad nations, over land and 
sea; 
And shout the Master’s awful reveillee, 
To sloth, and wrong, and souls by loss 
undone, 
So long as man endures. 
Though thou be there, 
Among thy kin, with Him of Galilee, 








And companied by seraphs strong and fair 
Thy words, thy blest abiding memory, 
Shall live and laugh at all the futile years. 
Therefore, we bring to-day our homage, not 
our tears. 
PITTSFIELD, MA8s. 





> ape 


WHITTIER. 
BENEDICITE. 





DECEMBER SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED AND SEVEN. 


BY ELIZABETH 


STUART PHELPS. 


“With such a prayer on this sweet day, 
As thou may’st hear and I may say, 
I greet thee, dearest, far away.” 

WITH his own blessing, bless we him. 
The birthday words sung by his lips to an- 
other spring to ours by that instinct of the 
heart which is the surest sustainer of the 
memory, and, usually, the truest test of 
the effect which a writer’s life has had 
upon our own. 

Every great man is one thing to the 
world, and is that one supremely. He may 
be ours for a faculty or for a quality; for 
the thought he creates, or the personal 
feeling he commands. The first of these 
may not include the other; the last in- 
volves the first. Grapes exist without 
wine, but never the wine without the 
grapes. 

Whittier has given us the choicest wine 
of a poet’s individuality; the song he has 
sung for us has become the love we have 
for him. We have drunken of it so deep- 
ly that it has entered into the being of our 
national life; it belongs to us as daily af- 
fection belongs, and the ministrations of 
home, and the half-unconscious care that 
the heart carries for the beloved. It is 
not venturing a guess to say that, to the 
American people Whittier is the dearest 
of our poets. 

The authors of ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” of *‘The 
Psalm of Life,” of ‘*‘ The Voiceless,” of 
‘‘The Biglow Papers,” would heartily join 
us, I think, in the use of this birthday ad- 
jective. 

In our great pentachord, the Quaker 
poetstrikes the string oftenderness. He 
is in a special sense the Friend. He is the 
people’s poet. 

A rugged kinship to the best in our na- 
tional temperament belongs to him. He 
aspires, he fights, he achieves, he believes, 
he prays; he never sentimentalizes;— 
few poets dream so seldom. He stands in 
our literature like his own pine-tree, child 
of the frost and the northeast wind; full 
of the strength of the soil, and sturdy with 
the conflict of climate, he 
“ Lifts . . the stately emblem on the Bay 

State’s rusted shield.” 

Is not the secret of the peculiar nearness 
which we must recognize that Whittier 
holds to us, to be found, when all isasked, 
or said, in the marked duality of his crea- 
tive nature? The poet is a prophet, too. 
Our singer is our seer. This maker of 
melody is the apostle of Truth. His art, 
given fora greater than Art’s sake, carries 
a dominating and vigorous purpose, as the 
body carries an unconquered soul. 

We find no Hellene in him. He has the 
massive Hebrew nature. He is the Isaiah 
of our poets. Yet he meets us at the open 
door of our simpler needs like the hand- 
clasp of the surest friend. 

The homeliness, the heartsomeness, 
and the manliness of his work make him 
the Burns of our poetry. The Scot had 
the defects of his qualities. The Massa- 





chusetts Friend has a quality which sol- 


ities or Wefects. Whittier is the dearly 
beloved of his countrymen, because he 
does these two things—he feeds our com- 
mon want, and he stimulates our spiritual 
strength. 

The hunger of the people has entered 
into his heart. Evena glance at his Ta- 
bles of Contents touches our sympathatic 
nerve. ‘The Songs of Labor” open with 
a dedication to 

“Rugged toil. ... 

A blessing now,— a curse no more, 

Since He whose nam2 we breathe with awe 

The coarse mechanics’ vesture wore; 

A poor man toiling with the poor.” 
‘* The Ship-Builders,” ‘‘ The Shoemakers,” 
**The Drovers,” ‘‘ The Fishermen,” ‘‘ The 
Huskers,” ‘‘The Lumbermen,” find their 
poet. The ‘‘Snow-Bound” farm-house is 
immortalized. All toiling men and women, 
obscure and sad; all poor, plain homes 
where anxiety or want stalk with the step 
of the master; all lives where the daily 
struggle threatens to strangle the breath of 
the soul—there the geniusof Whittier has 
glorified in the name of the carpenter's 
Son. This poet’s is the sacred realism. 

He has a supreme instinct for the op- 
pressed; what George Eliot called, the 
‘*passion for people who are pelted.” 
Listen to the ‘‘ Voices of Freedom” how 
they ring! ‘The Slave Ships,” ‘The 
Hunters of Men,” ‘‘ The Branded Hand,” 
‘* Massachusetts to Virginia,” follow the 
‘‘ National Lyrics,” and poems poured out 
like hot shot ‘‘In War Time’—‘ At Port 
Royal” ‘ Barbara Frietchie,” ‘‘Hin Feste 
Burg ist unser Gott,” ‘‘The Battle Au- 
tumn,” and ‘‘The Peace Autumn’”—wnat 
a militant Muse has this Quaker hermit ! 

In the years of our national shame and 
national agony, he cried aloud to us, like 
the sons of Heaveh. No‘ idle singer of 
an empty day,” he scorched us with his 
rebuke and he comforted us with his pity. 
His genius writhed under our disgrace; it 
palpitated in our triumph, and shook 
with our pain. He seemed to us the very 
nervous system of the Nation’s mortal 
struggle. 

All the poetic sensation he had, was his 
country’s. No one who has lived the 
War can look upon Whittier’s work with 
the calmer eyes of these safer days. This 
man of peace fought for us on every bat- 
tle-field. He held the Sword of Flame 
that did turn whithersoever he would. 
Which of us can forget? God bless him, 
because we remember. 

** Beneath the moonlight and the snow,” 
God bless his eighty years above all else, 
for this: that he is the poet of our highest 
life. His is the last, best form of genius— 
that which has the consecrated quality. 
The human gift has taken on itself the 
heavenly price. He has spiritualized the 
pearl in the divine cup. His wine is the 
Lachryme Christi. Whittier is the 
Christian’s poet. 

There are few homes in the land whose 
threshold is ever crossed by the “ spirit 
in the feet ” of poetic literature, wherein 
he is not cherished as the confessor of the 
spiritual life. 

In our hours of deadly weakness, who 
else has so shamed us back into the grip 
that creates its ownstrength? What other 
has put such unerring finger on the fever- 
ish or the failing pulse of that subtle con- 
science which we do not reveal to our 
heart’s dearest? Who else has given us 

such rescue at the point where discour- 
agement becomes despair? Who has 
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ourselves that we had and lost, and, 
please God, will win again? Who else 
has so ministered for us in the temple of 
that Faith which these troublous times 
have tried so sorely? Who has led us by 
a touch so true, straightforward toward 
the Life Eternal? 


“ His light shines on us from above, 
His low voice speaks within ”"— 


“ And here, amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, he lives to-day.” 

Oh, thou man of song and man of God! 
They are high things that we have had be- 
cause of thee. But if we try to tell thee 
so, our birthday blessing falters on our 
lips. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
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BENTON AND HIS TIMES. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 





I HAVE just been reading the interest- 
ing life of Thomas Hart Benton, prepared 
for the series of American Statesmen by 
Theodore Roosevelt. This biography 
treats of an important period in the de- 
velopmentof the nation, and especially of 
the great West. Mr. Roosevelt devotes 
more space to the questions, national and 
social, in which Benton was interested 
than to the biography of Benton himself. 
He discusses somewhat largely the ques- 
tions of nullification aad secession, of 
hard money and paper currency, devotes 
a good deal of space to Mr? Calhoun and 
his theories, to General Jackson and his 
political course, to the question of admit- 
ting Texas, the United States Bank con- 
troversy, to Protection and the Tariff, to 
Slavery and Abolition, to our treatment 
of the Indians, to the characters of Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster, and to our 
boundary troubles with England ; so that 
we sometimes almost lose sight of Benton 
himself in the discussion of these topics. 
Yet Mr. Roosevelt does justice to the 
sterling qualities of Benton, to his manli- 
ness, independence, honesty, energy, and 
loyalty to his convictions. These quali- 
ties were at first concealed by the rough- 
ness and the habits of violence which be- 
longed to him as having been brought up 
in the Border States, where such habits so 
largely prevailed. It was just so with 
General Jackson, whose sterling honesty 
and manliness are often undervalued be- 
cause of his narrowness, his bitter preju- 
dices and his overbearing violence. Mr. 
Roosevelt touches lightly on this wild 
border life ; to find it fully described we 
must read Parton’s ‘‘ Life of Jackson.” 
Mr. Benton, though a warm ally of Jack- 
son, did not adopt all his prejudices. 
Thus, though supporting him in his war 
on the United States Bank, and leading 
in the opposition to its re-charter, he did 
not approve of the distribution of the de- 
posits among what were called the ‘ pet 
banks,” which caused a disastrous infla- 
tion of an irredeemable paper currency. 
Benton did not believe in paper but in 
gold. Noone would have opposed more 
ardently than he the modern greenback 
theory. Roosevelt quotes him as saying : 

‘“‘T am one of those who promise gold, not 
paper. I did not join in putting down the 
Bank of the United States to put up a wil- 
derness of local banks. I did not join in 
putting down the currency of a national 
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bank to put upa national paper currency of 
a thousand local banks. I did not strike 
Ceresar to make Antony master of Rome.”’ 
Benton was always in favor of opening 
the public lands to actual settlers, and for 
this course Mr. Roosevelt commends him; 
and most persons would now agree that 
he was right. Benton was in favor of the 
annexation of Texas, but was utterly op- 
posed to the way in which it was actually 
done. He would acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Texas at once, but did not be- 
lieve in receiving it into the Union until 
it could be done justly. In our boundary 
troubles with England, he stood out for 
the American claim, and was opposed to 
But he 


firmly for the frontier rights of Maine as 


all compromise. stood out as 
for those of Oregon, showing himself free 
from sectional partiality. He showed the 
greatest moral courage in his open and 
manly opposition to the intrigues of Tyler 
and Calboun to annex Texas by treaty 
The South- 
ern nullitiers and fire-eaters, like McDufty 


under the threat of disunion. 


and Foote, found Benton ready to give 
them more fire than they could comforta- 
bly swallow. He exposed boldly the de- 
sign of Calhoun to dissolve the Union, in 
spite of Southern opposition and opposi- 
his state. Though a slave- 


tion in own 


holder and living in a slave state, he 
fought the plans for extending slavery 
with a courage which might have set an 
Northern He 
stood up for the Missouri Compromise to 
the 


traitor to the South by enemies abroad 


example to many men. 


very last, though denounced as a 


and at home. To preserve the Union and 
to oppose the extension of slavery into the 
territories, the 
would give up; and, in consequence of 


were points he never 
this independent position, he lost his place 
Senate. Then he the 
House, and there continued his opposition 


in the went to 
to the fire-eaters by resisting, with burn- 
Bill. He 
ridiculed the squatter-sovereignty theory 
the 
Compromise to be a binding covenant on 
both parties. All this is well told by Mr. 
Roosevelt, who says: 


ing eloquence, the Nehgaska 


of Douglas, and declared Missouri 


“Many a man at the North, ashamed and 
indignant at seeing the politicians of his 
own section cower at the crack of the South- 
ern whip, felt a glow of sincere gratitude 
and admiration for the rugged Westerner, 
who so boldly bid defiance to the ruling 
slave-party that held the reins, not only in 
his own section, but also in his own state, 
and to oppose which was almost certain 
political death.”’ 

To the correctness of most of these de- 
scriptions I can bear witness from hav- 
ing lived during the period described. I 
recollect seeing General Jackson, then 
President, take his degree of LL.D., at 
Cambridge. The tall old 
the platform in the chapel with his hands 
behind his back, while President Quincy, 
as large a man, gavehim the degree in a 
Latin address, of which Jackson probably 
did not understand a 
knew that there was no love lost between 
these men, and that they cordially disliked 
each other; Josiah Quincy being a violent 
Federalist and Andrew Jackson 
raged Democrat. After the ceremony a 
procession was formed to go to Mr. Quin- 
cy’s house. It was headed by the two 
Presidents, and it happened that I walked 
directly behind them. Not a word did 
they exchange till they reached the col- 


man stood on 


word. Every one 


an en- 


lege gate, when Quincy, desirous of say- 
ing something, pointed to the new meet- 
building, and said: 
‘¢ Our new meeting-house, Mr. President.” 
Jackson only answered with an ‘*Umph!” 
** Covered with zinc, sir,” continued Quin- 
cy. ‘‘Umph!” repeated Jackson. ‘“ A 
new material, sir,’ said Quincy, and 
Jackson again replied, with his solitary 
‘“Umph.” And this constituted the 
whole of their conversation. 

Very soon after it was announced that 
Jackson had found in Taney a sub:ervient 
instrument to remove the deposits from 
the National Bank, and transfer them to 
state banks all over the country. This 
made the whole business community very 
indignant, for the National Bank was the 
balance-wheel in our circulating medium, 
and the results were as bad as were pre- 
dicted. The banks thus favored issued a 
large amount of their own irredeemable 


ing-house, then in 





paper on the strength of these deposits, 
To put their paper in circulation they dis- 
counted the notes of all who wished to 
borrow. This produced the wildest spec- 
ulation: prices went up, and every one 
seemed prosperous; for no matter how 
much one paid for a town-lot ora piece of 
land, he could sell it the next week for a 
higher price. This continued until fabu- 
lous sums were given for timber-lands in 
Maine, cotton-plantations in Mississippi, 
and house-lots in small Western towns. 
But at last came the inevitable reaction. 
Prices fell faster than they had risen; noone 
could pay his obligations; the irredeemable 
bank paper became almost worthless, and 
the banks all over the country suspended 
specie payment. I in Ken- 
tucky apparent 
prosperity and that of the disasters that 
followed, the fol- 


lowing: 


was living 


during this period of 
and saw instances like 


A neighbor of mine sold a faim on the 
Bear-Grass Creek, consisting of some of 
the richest hemp-producing land in Ken- 
tucky, for some $20,000. He moved to 
Alton, Illinois,and bought house-lots there. 
In a year he sold half of them for $100,- 
000; but he failed to realize in any substan- 
tial values, and when the crash came, his 
whole property disappeared, he having 


lost his valuable farm, and having re- 


ceived nothing from his Alton invest- 
ment. 
Mr. Roosevelt has decided opinions 


upon every topic which he touches, and 
delivers them without hesitation like the 
final Court of Appeal. 
Some of them are a little comic; as when. 


decisions of a 


for example, he says that ‘‘no single feat 
of the Duke of Wellington surpassed the 
remarkable victory won against his ablest 
lieutenant and choicest troops by a mnuch 
backwoods 


smaller number of 


under Andrew Jackson.” 


riflemen 


Jackson’s courage on this occasion was 
admirable; but all his generalship con- 
sisted in putting his men behind bales of 
cotton, which were a perfect defense, and 
from which they could safely cut down 
Mr. 
Roosevelt enunciates a still more remark- 
able dictum in regard to General 


the British line as it approached. 


Lee, 
saying that he * will undoubtedly rank, 
as without any exception, the very great- 
est of all the great captains that the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples have brought forth 
—and this, although the last and chief of 
may himself claim to 
stand as the full equal of Marlborough 
and Wellington.” To compare any of 
Lee’s campaigns with those of Marlbor- 
ough and to place these before those 
which broke down the of Louis 
XIV at Blenheim and Ramillies, seems to 
indicate the defect in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
mind of which he accuses Benton, ‘‘ the 
want of a sense of humor.” Lee’s strate- 
gies were of the simplest kind, chiefly 
consisting in opposing an attack from be- 
hind intrenchments; for when, in turn. 
he attempted to attack, as at Antietam 
and Gettysburg, he was defeated. Lee 
had with him the united force of the Con- 
federacy, having nothing to oppose him 
from behind; while Marlborough and 
Wellington had not only to meet a power- 
ful enemy in front but to ‘reconcile oppo- 
sition, division and distrust in their rear. 
General Grant showed a much more va- 
ried ability as a great captain than Lee, 
and there is nothing in the career of the 
latter to be compared with the campaign 
by which Grant captured Vicksburg, de- 
feating and driving back armies more nu- 
merous than his own in the open field. 

Another favorite statement of Mr. Rouse- 
velt is that the ruffianism of the South 
was no worse in its effects on the national 
character than some of the peace and non- 
resistance movements of the North; and, 
in fact, was more healthy. He adds that 
‘* weakness or folly is as bad or worse 
than vice; and that in the long run a 
Quaker may be quite as undesirable a cit- 
izen as a duelist.” As I happened tolive 
during several years among the fire-eaters 
and duelists in Kentucky, I am able to 
contradict these statements from my own 
experience. 

Ruffianism, in the South and West, in- 
stead of producing courage, often resulted 
im making cowards of a whole commu- 
nity. Thus the people of Versailles, in 


his antagonists 


power 





Kentucky, were so completely cowed by a 
ruffian named Waring, that when he or- 
dered them not to leave their houses on a 
certain day before ten o’clock, under pain 
of death, they allobeyed. This desperado 
murdered in cold blood several people, 
but he inspired so much terror that no 
one dared denounce him, Similar in- 
stances occurred in other Western and 
Southern States. Tocompare the courage 
of such a bully as this with that of a 
Quaker like Isaac T. Hopper is ridiculous. 
A people like the English or New Eng- 
landers who have ceased from street broils 
have by no means lost their courage. And 
if Mr. Roosevelt had been old enough to 
know such non-resistants as Garrison and 
Foster, he would have seen that they 
were not surpassed in the courage which 
attacks evil and encounters opposition, by 
any living men. 

Mr. Roosevelt compares the Southern 
soldiers with the Northern, considering 
the latter to be the former, at 
any rate at the beginning of the Rebellion. 
Assuming this to be an undoubted fact, 
he explains it by saying that the South- 
erners, by their mode of living kept up a 
warlike spirit, while the so-called upper 
classes at the North measuring everything 
by mercantile standards were developed 
along the lines of a wealthy and timid 
type of character. How happened it then 
that this very class supposed to be so timid 
volunteered atonce for the war, bothin 
Boston and New York? How wasit that 
where the non-resistants 
had been preaching their doctrine for 
many years sent more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand soldiers into the field ? 
How was it, if these Northern soldiers had 
been so degraded by their industrial hab- 
its us he says, that they should, as he him- 
self admits, have become fully equal to 
the Southerners in all soldierly qualities 
long before the end of the war? That our 
troops were defeated in many of the ear- 
lier batiles of the war, is true, but this was 
owing tothe inferiority of their leaders, 
many of whom were men without milita- 
ry education, while most of the Southern 
leaders were graduates of West Point, and 
used the education given them by their 
country to destroy it. When leaders like 
Grant and Sherman came to the front, the 
Northern soldiers whom they led proved 
themselves fully equal to their opponents. 

The courage of the New England sol- 
diersis thus spokenof in a speech by Ben. 
Hardin, made in Kentucky to Kenvuck- 
ians, at the famous Wilkinson trial in 
1838 (See ‘‘ Life of Ben. Hardin,” pp. 302, 
320): 


inferior to 


Massachusetts. 


**[ know that it will be argued that there 
is a wider latitude given to the restraints of 
law in the Southern than in the Northern 
States, and a false assumption is built upon 
this circumstance, that the free use of per- 
sonal liberty, to avenge private quarrels, 
gives greater bravery to a people. But I 
have read and I have witnessed, and I be- 
lieve that the people of New England—a sec- 
tion of this great Republic where you can 
get no man to fight duels, and where every 
man throws himself under the protection of 
the law for the redress of his private wrongs 
—whenever they have been called into the 
field for the protection of their country, 
have shown the brightest examples in mod- 
ern history of personal bravery and national 
valor. Show me where men have been more 
prompt to rush upon the bayonet of their 
country’s invaders than the heroes of New 
England, Sir, courage and bravery belong 
to the respecters of the law, which protects 
every man’s rights in a civilized communi- 
ty. 

**In the time of public danger or foreign 
invasion, is it these bowie-knife gentry,these 
pistol-men in private life, that mount the 
breach and face the danger? Are they the 
brother Jonathans that face John Bull and 
eye him and his scarlet coats with defiance? 
Where «re they, then? Why, like the gnats 
and mosquitoes, who glisten in the sun- 
shine and calm, but, when the storm rages, 
and the thunder growls and the lightning 
flashes, and the earth is rocked to its center, 
they are stowed the danger, 
though they are sure to emerge from their 
hiding-place to annoy wit! stings when 
the succeeding calm and sunsbine invite 
them out once more. Brave men may he 
voluptuous and effeminate in private life, 
but in the hour of danger, they put on a 
new nature. Butthese fighters in time of 
peace clothe themselves in the skin of the 
lamb in time of war.”’ 


away from 





Here istestimony from an unimpeacha- 
ble witness; aman not likely to be Liased 
in favor of New England against his own 
state. Nor was he seeking to please New 
Englanders by this praise of their cour- 
age, for the speech was made in an inte- 
rior county of Kentucky, where few or 
no New Englanders lived. I heard from 
another Kentuckian, Judge Pirtle, of a 
similar testimony to the valor of New 
England troops in the War of 1812, given 
in his presence by general Scott himself. 
Mr. Roosevelt commits a grave mistake 
in this off-hand judgment of Northern 
troops. 

And he is also entirely in error in an- 
other of his ex-cathedra judgments on 
the Abolitionists. He repeatedly asserts, 
as something not to be questioned, that 
the Abolitionists deserve no credit for the 
Abolition of Slavery. 

He says they ‘‘have received an immense 
amount of hysterical praise which they 
do not deserve, and have been credited 
with deeds done by other men whom they 
in reality hampered.” 

He adds that ‘“‘after 1840 they formed but 
asmall and comparatively unimportant 
portion of the forces that were working 
toward the restriction and ultimate de- 
struction of slavery.” Again he says: 
‘The ultra-Abolitionists discarded ex- 
pediency and claimed to act for abstract 
right from principle, no matter what the 
results might be: in consequence they ac- 
complished very little until they eat their 
words and went counter to their previous 
course,” 

As to the methods ot the Abolitionists or 
Garrisonians, I agree with Mr. Roosevelt. 
I always believed it a mustake in this 
body to refuse to vote; and to seek to 
destroy slavery by a disselution of the 
Union with slave-holders. But it is as 
great a mistake to undervalue their moral 
influence in creating a public opinion 
hostile to slavery, without which slavery 
would never have been destroyed. From 
1830 till the breaking out of the war—that 
is during the life of a generation—they 
had been indefatigable in showing the 
evils and dangers of slavery, and rousing 
the mass of the nation to oppose it. By 
public meetings, lectures, newspapers, 
tracts, and every other method possible, 
they kept up the agitation. They ex- 
posed every new attempt on the part of 
the South to extend slavery; they de- 
nounced the treachery and imbecility of 
Northern politicians, in what Mr. Emer- 
son called their ‘enraged eloquence”: 
they did not scruple to denounce the most 
popular leaders who were in any way 
faithless to freedom. Nothing escaped 
their sharp observation. Every event 
bearing on the slavery question was im- 
mediately brought up for judgment in 
their newspapers and meetings. They 
welcomed opposition and invited slave- 
holders to their platform, quite sure that 
the more the question was discussed the 
more the evils of slavery would be seen. 
Their meetings were always crowded 
with a friendly or a hostile audience. 
They were often mobbed and abused, but 
could never be neglected or put down. 
This went on for thirty years, and it shows 
ignorance ef human nature to assume 
that it had nothing to do with the ultimate 
downfall of siavery. 

Mr. Roosevelt also misunderstands the 
position of the Liberty Party. He con- 
founds them with the Abolitionists, from 
whom they differed fundamentally. The 
Abolitionists, under the lead of Garrison 
and Phillips, refusing to vote and advo- 
cating the dissolution of the Union in 
order to put an end to slavery. The 
Liberty Party, on the contrary, voted for 
candidates and believed in weakening 
slavery and restraining it within the 
limits of theslave states according to the 
Constitution and the Union. 

They were the precursors of the Free- 
soil Party and the Republican Party, tak- 
ing the same ground, that of restraining 
slavery within the limits of the slave 
states. Our author says: ‘ The Liberty 


Party, in running Birney, simply com- 
mitted a political crime, evil in almost 
all its consequences; they’ in no sense 
paved the way for the Republican Party, 
or helped for ward the anti-slavery cause 
or hurt the existing organiz ations.” 


But 
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the leaders of the Liberty Party were 


sagacious and conscientious men, having 
in their ranks Alvan Stewart, Gerritt 
Smith, Thomas Earle, Salmon P. Chase, 
and Morris, of Ohio. Of Alvan Stewart, 
Wilson says he was a good lawyer, a 
clear-sighted politician, accustomed to 
deal with practical affairs, and one who 
early saw the necessity of assaulting 
slavery as a political evil by the use of 
the ballot. He presided over the first 
convention of the party held in Albany, 
against which organization the Abolition- 
ists made a solemn protest on the ground 
that all political action was in violation of 
their principles. Mr. Chase joined the 
Liberty Party in 1841 and took an active 
part in its deliberations at Buffalo in 1848, 
opposing the nomination of Birney. Many 
of the Liberty Party joined Mr. Chase 
in this opposition thinking it better to 
vote for Henry Clay for President on ac- 
count of his hostility to the annexation of 
Texas. J, myself, was a member of the 
Liberty Party and took the same view, 
urging my friends to vote for Clay; and 
I think Mr. Rooseveltright in consider- 
ing the vote for Birney a mistake, though 
not in calling it a politieal crime. The 
Liberty Party merged itself in the Free- 
soil Party in 1848, and met at Buffalo in 
the Convention that year. Salmon P. 
Chase waschairman of the Convention, 
and Charles Francis Adams presided over 
the mass-meeting. Governor Slade, of 
Vermont, expressed his sympathy with 
the party, asdid also Mr. Giddings, who 
was present and made an earnest speech 
in support of the movement, which was 
only an extension of the Liberty Party. 
Mr. Roosevelt, who likes strong language, 
says that Mr. Giddings, who supported 
Clay, was doing athousand-fold more 
work for the cause than all the voters 
who supported Birney. But Mr. Gid- 
dings, as we have seen, joined their 
movement after the election. On page 
294 our author again confuses the Liberty 
Party with the ultra-Abolitionists, and 
repeats that the former party was not 
in any sense the precursor of the Repub- 
lican Party. This is to ignore the facts 
of history. In_ their convictions, pur- 
poses and methods the men of the Liberty 
Party were identical with the Free-soil 
Party which was also identical in these 
respects with the Republican Party. 

Oar author gives Benton no more than 
the credit which he deserves, for his man- 
ly opposition to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
to the Annexation of Texas by treaty, and 
to,disunion. His course lost him his 
seatin the Senate but did not prevent 
him from continuing his political career 
in other ways and places. He deserves 
far more credit than has been given him, 
when we contfast his character with that 
of the Northern Doughfaces, or ‘‘ North- 
ern men with Southern principles.” Im- 
measurably his superior in intellect, 
Daniel Webster was wanting in Benton's 
moral courage and independence. We 
are glad that Mr. Roosevelt has at last 
done him justice. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 





I wis I had a sovereign in my pocket 
for every time I have been asked to rec- 
ommerd people ‘‘a course of reading.” 
This literary persecution began long be- 
fore ‘‘ the Hundred best Books” craze was 
started, which I perceive has culminated 
in a work called ‘* The Best Books,” which 
cites a trifle of 25,000 of them. I don’t 
see why there should not be 50,000. 
Apart from the advantage of getting copy 
from authors for nothing—which only af- 
fects a small part of the community—I 
confess I don’t see much good in all this 
advice. An intelligent man knows what 
sort of reading is good for him better than 
even a good critic can tell him, just as a 
wise man knows what agrees with him 
better than his doctor. The use of read- 
ing is to lighten the load of life, and to 
open vistas of thought which otherwise 
would be closed to us. Nobody who has 
any sense wants to go to school again and 
‘ stodge” himself with mere information. 
There are of course persons who yearn to 
learn the names of the kings of Judah in 
their proper order, and to hear how black- 





ing is made; but they are no better for it 
when they have acquired the knowledge, 
even if (as often happens) they are not 
seized with a distressing desire to impart 
it to their fellow-creatures. It has been 
whispered to me by persons moving in in- 
tellectual circles that the effect of even 
‘*the higher culture” is not necessarily 
exhilarating; it may improve the mind 
without improving the man, and as a 
companion, in fact, it often leaves him 
duller than it found him, because he has 
been educated beyond his wits. The mind 
of man is very curious and cannot be ca- 
tered for without one’s inquiring into its 
character. What makes me laugh in my 
sleeve is to see the fury into which 
preachers and teachers and lecturers all 
lash themselves because nine readers out 
of ten will persist in taking fiction out of 
the lending libraries instead of ‘‘ improv- 
ing literature.” It seems to be quite in- 
explicable to most of them though some, 
I see, attribute it to original sin. 

In connection with this subject it is 
pleasant but by no means surprising to 
those who are really acquainted with it, 
to learn that Darwin was a devourer of 
novels. After middle life he lost his taste 
for music, painting, and even poetry. 
**On the other hand,” he writes, ‘‘ novels, 
which are works of imagination—and even 
those which have nothing remarkable 
about them—have for some years afforded 
me prodigious relaxation and pleasure, 
and I often bless the race of novelists. A 
large number of novels have been read 
aloud to me, and I love them all, even if 
they are only middling, especially if they 
end well. A law ought to be passed pro- 
hibiting them to end badly.” 

There is unmistakable truth and hon- 
esty in this ‘‘ expression” as most people 
(not Carlyle’s *‘ most people”) will call it. 
In that last sentence I cordially agree with 
him ; a bad ending prevents one’s reading 
ever so good a book (*‘ The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor” or ‘The Mill on the Floss,” 
for instance) for the second time. As for 
the rest, it was only last week that I was 
talking on this same matter in the sick- 
room of one of the most popular writers 
in England. 

**And what do you do with yourself 
here all day ?” 

** My good fellow,” he laughed, ‘ I read 
novels. You can’t imagine how fond I 
am of them.” 

‘**But where do you get them from. 
There are not so many good novels.” 

‘*T don’t care about their being good,” 
he whispered. ‘I can read almost any- 
body’s novels except” — 

But I must leave the reader to fill that 
in for himself. 

There are many reasons why Mr. Frith’s 
reminiscences of his art life have beey 
successful and have deserved success, but 
to my mind the chief charm of the book 
is its simplicity. If it is deficient in some 
graces, such as literary style, it is wholly 
free from affectations, which, considering 
its subject, is most commendable. I don’t 
think the phrase ‘‘ my art” appears in it 
‘*from title-page to closing line.” He 
seems to be quite aware of the opinion 
which “high falutin” critics entertain of 
his performances without being much 
disturbed by it. ‘‘I know,” he says, in 
brief, ‘‘ that my line is not the highest 
line, but in that which I have chosen— 
the delineation of common but national 
scenes (such as the Derby and Ramsgate 
Sands)—I have excelled; it also strikes 
me that if I had not been quite so popular 
1 should not have been so well abused.” 
There is nothing like railings to keep the 
crowd off, to excite the railings of your 
art critics, the curs that are always the 
promptest to yelp at the heels of success. 
He is proud, and justly proud, of the 
rewards his efforts obtained for him, 
though they fell far short of what was 
made out of him by the dealers, and he 
would probably not indorse the remark 
made last week by Mr. Burne Jones in 
re the Grosvenor Gallery controversy: 
‘*Money? What do you want with 
money when you have to do with art?” 
A question that perhaps may be not un- 
justly paraphrased, ‘‘ What does it signify 
how much you have to pay when you 
want your portrait taken?” 

If there were sea newspapers as there 





are land ones laid on our table every 
morning, with the ‘‘accidents and of- 
fenses” of the ocean, we should sup—or 
at least breakfast—full of horrors. <As it 
is, a line tells usthat the ‘‘So-and-so” has 
not been heard of sinceJuly or the **‘ Whats- 
her-name, has been given up at Lloyds,’ 
and we take little notice of what has been 
probably a romance of the most horrible 
kind. Now and then only a paragraph 
appears which hints at these things. There 
happento have bee’. two last week. A 
steamer picks up a schooner with two 
men on board her, one wounded and the 
other bound. Thestory of the former is 
that the other man ‘‘ran amuck” and 
killed the captain and the rest of the crew 
in five minutes of fury, while he himself 
only survived after a terrible struggle. 
The other paragraph is worse: a ship in 
storm comes across another lying on a 
sand bank, and on a boat’s crew being 
with great difficulty sent aboard, no 
less than eight dead men, all starved to 
death, are found in her cabin. As there 
were no means of getting the bodies out, 
on account of the bad weather, there they 
were left, and there they are now. 

Music is to me agreat mystery; one is 
not allowed to talk while it is going on, 
as though one were at church, and its 
devotees speak a strange tongue, and go 
into ecstacies that alarm me. Iam there- 
fore pleased to tind from alate musical 
dispute in the law courts, that the pro- 
fessors of this art can drive a bargain like 
other people, and speak of their calling in 
very familiar terms. ‘‘ What is wanted” 
says the chief witness, in evidence ‘‘is a 
high note, and the tenor should finish on 
it; as for the song it can finish where it 
hikes. [ThisI have often discovered for 
myself.]| We always take a top note. 
That is what we have the tenor for. We 
pay the high salary to get the high note 
because that is the sensation. When I 
asked the plaintiff what I should call him 
in the bills, he said: ‘Call me what you 
like.’ Well, said I, ‘if you are all you 
profess to be you ought to be Reeves.’ 
And as Reeves he was‘ billed’ according- 
ly The name appeared on the bills after 
plaintiff had left us, because ‘ anybody 
could sing under it,’—These are some of 
the things that go on behind the cur- 
tains that hide the shrine of music. 

Here is a pretty advertisement plucked 
from to-day’s paper: ‘‘ Goswell road, im- 
mortalized by the late Charles Dickens in 
his famous work ‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ 
is also become generally known as the lo- 
cality where”—afier which follows the 
name of a tailor’s shop. 

I perceive among the obituaries in the 
Times there is a phrase coming into use 
similar to the ‘‘ No cards” in the marriage 
advertisements—namely, ‘* No flowers.” 
If this arises from any objection to mak- 
ing the paraphernalia of death less unlove- 
ly, or from the idea that the use of flow- 
ers is ‘‘ Papistical,” I have no sort of sym- 
pathy with it; but if, as I suspect, it is a 
protest against the great expense of pro- 
curing rare blossoms for this purpose, 
often ill-spared if incurred by the friends 
of the departed, or only a conventional 
tribute of respect at best, and at worst an 
excuse for avoiding all further obliga- 
tions on the part of rich acquaintances, I 
indorse it with my hearty approval. Es- 
pecially do I hope that this will prove to 
be the first step toward the abolition of 
the custom of throwing beautiful flowers 
into the grave, which might give pleasure 
to many a living but sick fellow-creature 
in hospital and cottage. It is merely 
stupid waste, and none the less vulgar be- 
cause it is suggested by a bastard senti- 
ment. The savage has some reason for 
burying with his dead relatives food and 
drink, and the implements of the chase; 
but what can be the use or even the sig- 
nificance of flowers inside a grave, it is 
indeed difficult to tell. 

Among Browning’s smaller poems the 
‘*Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister’ is 
perhaps the most striking, though cer- 
tainly not the most attractive. It sug- 
gests the ever-increasing hate with which 
two people, who are unfriendly to begin 
with, may come to regard one another 
when shut up together within a limited 
space. There is at all events no doubt about 
one of them, the speaker—‘‘ Gr-r-r—there, 
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go, my heart’s abhorrence; water your 
damned flower-pots, do,” etc., etc. The 
picture seems overdrawn, and yet last 
week we had a replica of it on the canvas 
of real life. The scene, indeed, was not 
in the cell of a monastery, but it was in a 
signal box of a railway, the inmates of 
which are cut off as completely from the 
rest of their kind. Two men dwelt there, 
literally more than half their lives, alone 
together, and hated each other very cor- 
dially. Among other amenities each was 
wont, in the other’s absence, ‘‘to pour 
boiling water and parafin over his 
flowers.” At last one of them is found 
dead and the other is accused of putting 
poison in the filter which held the water 
for his coffee, What a life those wretched 
men must have led together; and how 
very alarming (if they had but known it) 
to the passengers whose trains they sig- 
naled! 

The unemployed, as represented in Tra- 
falgar Square, unless eyes, well accus- 
tomed to London life, have deceived me, 
are not, as a rule, men in search of work. 
That they don’t want bread, was made 
plain to me yesterday. I saw a gen- 
tleman take one of them into a baker’s 
shop and give him a threepenny loaf. 
The recipient hugged it to his breast, as 
though it were salvation, till the donor 
was out cf sight, then he went over to the 
crossing-sweeper on the other side of the 
road, and disposed of it to him for two- 
pence, and, furnished with that capital, 
immediately entered a public house. A 
loafer such as those who hang about Tra- 
falgar Square, does not want a loaf. Their 
conduct in the Abbey convinces me that 
they are not what they profess to be, for 
‘*workingmen” have no ‘‘rowdy” in- 
stincts, and would certainly be careful, 
when ‘“‘ demonstrating” not to set all re- 
spectable people against them by such 
vile behavior, The mob newspapers 
affect to see exaggerations in the preach- 
er’s account of the matter, and, with some 
humor, ascribe it to the inattention with 
which bis sermon was received, a thing 
no divine could be expected to forgive; 
but it is clear that the great majority of 
his congregation were a brutal crew, and 
I fear the impression they have produced 
will decrease the sympathy of the public 
with that fraction of them which deserves 
it. 
Among the many ludicrous propositions 
that well-meaning, but not very sagacious 
persons, have put forward for the relief 
of the present distress, the suggestion of a 
lady novelist last week must be regarded 
She thinks 
that if every story-teller who has made 
use of the poor as subjects for his fiction 
should subscribe a guinea it would go far 
to put matters straight. Now in the first 
place from what I know of “ literary 
people” it is pretty certain that they have 
already given their guinea, for a want of 
liberality is not their vice; and secondly, 
one would like to know how many fellow- 
workers in the field of fiction this lady 
supposes there are. It is often said, in- 
deed, that ‘‘everybody writes novels 
nowadays”; but though a good many do 
so who had much better not, the state- 
ment is no more to be taken literally than 
its twin remark that ‘‘ everybody is now- 
adays made a knight.” I suppose there 
are about as many knights as novelists, 
and how far would a guinea a piece from 
the knights go? Moreover the enthusias- 
tic female has so framed her proposal as 
to exclude all the fashionable novelists 
who describe nobody who is not a baronet 
at least, and who (I am told) make heaps 
ofmoney. Finally, it may be remarked 
(strictly between ourselves, however), 
that there are a good many novelists who 
are themselves among the unemployed. 

A young man has been taken up for 
participating inthe Trafalgar Square pro- 
ceedings, for carrying a red handkerchief 
attached to a stick, which he explained 
arose from a dream his mother had upon 
her death-bed. He left the court without 
a stain upon his character, but his conduct 
seemed certainly to demand some expla- 
nation. I am one of those who believe in 
dreams—when dreamed by persons of a 
practical turn of mind. The best dreamer 
on record was Sir William Johnson, who 
held sway in America previous to the Rev- 
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olution. Having received some suits of 
clothes richly laced from England, in the 
presence of Hendrick, chief of the five 
nations of Mohawks, the latter called on 
him the next day and mentioned that he 
had had a dream, in which Sir William 
made him a present of one of those very 
suits. 
one of the very richest; but a night or two 
afterward he too had a dream, in which 
Hendrick gave him the finest tract of land 
on the Mohawk River. The chief at once 
surrendered the land, but withthe remark, 
“T shall never dream 


The governor at once gave him 


with you again, 
Sir William; you dream too hard for me.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE STORY OF A HYMN-WRITER. 


BY THE REV. PHILIP 8S. MOXOM, 


AMONG all who have spoken to the 
world in song those who have given me- 
lodious voice to the religious emotions 
and aspirations of the human heart have 
the highest place; that is, they have the 
place of eminent ministry to those uni- 
versal needs which are greater than any 
needs of the pure intellect or the esthetic 
taste. 
the strict sense of the word, and yet have 
a more tenacious hold on immortality 
than many atrue poet. Watts and Dodd- 
ridge and the Wesleys and Toplady, as 
poets, would longsince have dropped into 
oblivion; but in their hymns, which ex- 


A man may not be a true poet, in 


press and address the religious sensibility. 
they have achieved enduring remem- 
brance. The immortality of hymn-writ- 
ers, however, unlike that of poetsin the 
general sense, is for the most part im- 
personal. The poems that the world will 
not let die are indissolubly associated 
with their authors’ names. But hymns 
are sung to-day which the Church has 
been singing for scores or hundreds of 
years, and will sing for scores or hundreds 
of years to come, whose authors’ names 
are forgotten save by the faithful, curious 
few. Intrue hymnody there is the uni- 
versal quality that belongs to the univer- 
sal religious heart of man. For nearly 
forty years the Church among English- 
speaking nations has been singing that 
exquisite swan-song of the English hymn- 
writer, 

* Abide with me, fast falls the even-tide,” 
and yet very few of those who sing this 
hymn know that the author’s name was 
Lyte, and still less know anything of the 
author's habitation and life. In this pa- 
per the story of Lyte’s life 1s briefly told. 
Tosome readers the story may give an 
added interest to an almost incomparable 
hymn. 

Henry Francis Lyte was born in Kelso. 
Scotland, June Ist, 1793. He was de- 
scended from an old and highly respected 
family of Lyte, of Lyte’s Carey, in the 
county of Somerset. His father, an of- 
ficer in the English army, died while Hen- 
ry wasachild. The boy, thus early be- 
reaved, was left with but scanty means of 
support ; but, what was better than wealth 
he had the cherishing love and watch- 
eare of a gentle mother, whom till his 
death he held in reverent and fond re- 
membrance. That he acquired a liberal 
education in spite of his poverty, reveals 
his innate energy and _ resourcefulness, 
Little is known of his youthful history. 
save that at theage of nine years he went 
to school at Protoro, Ireland. His quali- 
ties won to him helpful friends, promi- 
nent among whom was Robert Burrowes, 
D.D., Dean of Cork, under whose tuition 
and by whose aid he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Here he obtained a schol- 
arship soon after his entrance. During 
his academical course he competed suc- 
cessfully for prizes, winning, three years 
in succession, the prize for excellence in 
composing English verse. One of his 
prize poems, ‘‘ The Battle of Salamanca,” 
was pubiished after his deathin a volume 
of ‘* Remains.” 

By winning prizes and tutoring he added 
a considerable amount to his slender in- 
come. Among his fellow-students he 
formed many warm friendships, his ear- 
nestness and cheerfulness making him an 
attractivecompanicn. On leaving college 
in 1812, he contemplated entering the 
medical profession, but a little later, ow- 
ing tothe development of religious con- 





wictions, he resolved to give himself to the 

Christian ministry, and in 1815 he took 
deacon’s orders in the Anglican Church. 
For a little time he held a curacy seven 
miles from Wexford, a seaport and the 
capital of Wexford County, lying seventy- 
two milessouthwest of Dublin. From Wex- 
ford he removed to the curacy of Charl- 
ton, Kingsbridge, England. To this latter 
place he went in hopes of repairing his 
broken health in the mild sea-air of South 
Devon. In 1823 he went from the Charl- 
ton curacy to the neighboring parish of 
Brixham, where the most of his life was 
spent. 

Shortly after going to England he was 
married to Anne Maxwell, a daughter of 
the Rev. W. Maxwell, D.D., of Bath. 
During the years intervening between the 
curacies of Wexford and Charlton he 
seems to have had no regular charge, at 
least, for more than afew months at a 
time, and in addition to a somewhat de- 
sultory exercise of his clerical functions, 
was occupied much of the time as a pri- 
vate tutor. During this period, also, he 
composed his earliest volume of verse, a 
series of *‘ Tales on the Lord’s Prayer.” 
This little book was not published, how- 
ever until 1826, whenit received favorable 
notice in Blackwood’s Magazine by the 
author of *‘Noctes Ambrosiane,” and soon 
passed to a second edition. 

In the year 1818 he had an experience 
which seems to have influenced in a re- 
markahle degree his whole life. Until 
that time he had lived, as many an An- 
glican clergyman of that period lived, in- 
dulging freely in hunting, dancing and 
other amusements during the week, and 
reading the Service in church on Sunday. 
His clerical duties were discharged with 
propriety and taste, but without any deep 
religious earnestness. A _ neighboring 
clergyman who was seriously, and as it 
proved fatally ill, sent for Lyte, who was 
a warm personal friend, to spend some 
time inhis house. This clergyman was in 
a state of great mental anxiety over the 
evidences of immortality and revelation, 
and also over his own spiritual condition. 
After prolonged conversation and prayer 
and study of St. Paul’s Epistles with Lyte, 
the troubled soul of the clergyman ob- 
tained a peaceful trust in Christ and 
passed away. His struggles and their 
happy issue madea profound impression 
on Lyte’s mind. In a letter written at 
that time, Lyte says: 

‘“*T was greatly affected by the whole 
matter, and brought to look at life and its 
issue with a different eye than before; and 
I began tostudy my Bible, and preach in 
another manner than I had previously 
done.”’ 

Brixham, in which Mr. Lyte’s life- 
work was done, was originally a fishing 
village having no distinction save the 
fact that it was the place where King 
William landed in 1688. It lay on the 
south shore of Tor Bay. During the 
Continental war in which England was 
engaged in the early part of this century 
Tor Bay was the rendezvous of the Chan- 
nel fleet, and Brixham became an impor- 
tant military station, with fortified bar- 
racks at Bury Head. The population of 
Brixham increased rapidly during the 
war, and developed great shrewdness in 
trade, so that many men accumulated 
considerable wealth. With increase in 
wealth, there was at the time, however, 
little increase in culture and refinement. 
The town became infected with the vices 
that nearly always mark a place much 
under the influence of military and naval 
life. The cultivated young clergyman 
went thus toa hard and uninviting field. 
But with energy and enthusiasm he threw 
himself into his work, and, during his 
nearly twenty-five yearsof labor in Brix- 
ham, effected a great and permanent 
transformation in the habits and charac- 
ter of the people. He established Sunday- 
schools in which seven or eight hundred 
children and many adults received Chris- 
tian instruction and training. He also 
organized a body of between seventy and 
eighty volunteer teachers, and set on foot 
asystem of parish visitation that pro- 
duced most beneficial results among the 
people. His interest in the seamen led 
him into various enterprises for their 
good. He established a Sunday-school 





specially for them, prepared a_ brief 
‘*Manual of Devotions” for their use at 
sea, and wrote naval songs which he set 
to popular tunes. Thus Lyte’s influence 
was diffused not only throughout the 
whole district of Brixham, but also afar 
over the sea; for on many a ship the sail- 
ors sang hishymns and songs, and many 
a Jack Tar carried in his heart affection- 
ate and reverent thoughts of the Brix- 
ham rector whose words and example had 
wakened in him impulses to goodness and 
virtue. 

It was during his life in Brixham that 
Mr. Lyte wrote most of his poems and 
hymns. In 1833 he published a volume of 
‘**Poems, Chiefly Religious,” and a year 
later a collection of Psalms and hymns 
called ‘‘The Spirit of the Psalms.” He 
subsequently wrote an admirable memoir 
of Henry Vaughan as a preface to an edi- 
tion of Vaughan’s Poems. His writings 
are mainly verse, however, and he is 
chiefly known as the author of hymns, 
many of which are still to be found in all 
our standard hymn books. The ‘* Service 
of Song” contains not less than thirty- 
seven, and the best of them have a place 
in *‘ Songs of the Sanctuary,” ‘‘ Spiritual 
Songs,” the ‘* Praise Book” and the ‘‘ Bap- 
tist Hymn Book.” Among the more fa- 
miliar of them are ‘*‘ Abide with 
** Jesus Imy Cross have taken,” **God of 
mercy, God of grace,” ‘‘O Lord how in- 
finite Thy love,” ‘* My spirit on Thy 
care,” ‘‘Sweet is the work, O Lord,” and 
several others which may fairly be said to 
have become classical. 

In 1844, because of failing health, Mr. 
Lyte went to Naples, and while there 
wrote *‘ Longings for Home,” a touching 
poem expressive of his feelings dur- 
ing his enforced absence from Eng- 
land. From Naples he went to Rome, 
continuing, in spite of weakness and suf- 
fering, to write poems on various sub- 
jects. In Rome he wrote a vigorous piece 
entitled ‘‘ The Czar in Rome.” The occa- 
sion of this poem was a visit of the Rus- 
sian Emperor to Rome while Lyte was 
there, and while the Emperor’s persecu- 
tion of his Polish subjects was recent and 
fresh in every one’s memory. Here also 
he wrote his ‘‘ Thoughts in Weakness,” a 
poem marked by a pensive, religious tone, 
but of no particular poetic merit. In- 
deed, it may be said without injustice, 
that Lyte’s verse, while always charac- 
terized by sweetness and spirituai feeling, 
rarely rose to the level of true poetic in- 
spiration. 

After two years’ absence he returned to 
England, in 1846, and spent a few months 
among relatives and friends at Brixham. 
It was during this summer that he pre- 
pared his edition of Henry Vaughan’s 
poems, and wrote the biographical sketch 
of Vaughan, which is prefixed to that 
edition. It was his purpose to make this 
work of love the beginning of a series of 
the early English poets. But the ap- 
proach of winter warned him again to 
seek the South. Once more he went to 
Rome, making, by the way, a détour 
through some of the old towns of Lom- 
bardy. In the following spring, despite 
serious illness, he returned to England ia 
the company and under the much-needed 
care of his eldest son, who met him on 
the Continent. The first few weeks he 
spent in London, recovering his health 
sufficiently to ofticiate, on Midsummer- 
day, at the marriage of his second son. 
After a short time he went to Bury Head, 
to make what proved to be his last visit 
among the scenes and friends most dear 
to him. On the 4th of September, al- 
though in extreme weakness, he preached 
to his old congregation, assisted at the 
administration of the Holy Eucharist, 
and on the evening of the same day wrote 
and put into the hands of a loved rela- 
tive the almost perfect hymn * Abide 
with Me.” How suggestive that hymn 
becomes to us in the light of rapidly suc- 
ceeding events. The first lines are pro- 
phetic: 

“Abide with me, fast falls the even-tide, 

The darkness deepens, Lord with me abide.” 
This was his final work. Within a few 
hours after writing this hymn he started 
southward, accompanied by his newly 
married son, his son’s wife and his attend- 
ing physician. The little company jour- 





neyed so leisurely that Italy was not 
reached until November. But shortly be- 
fore reaching Nice Mr. Lyte became 
alarmingly ill and sank so rapidly that on 
the 20th of November, 1847, he peacefully 
expired. His last days, like all the many 
months of preceding weakness and pain, 
were brightened by the sufferer’s cheerful 
resignation to his lot and unselfish thought 
for the welfare of others. A simple cross 
in the English cemetery at Nice marks the 
place of his burial. 

The writings of Lyte, as already sug- 
gested, do not belong toa high order of 
poetry, but they are characterized by much 
sweetness, sincerity and spirituality. Sev- 
eral of his hymns undoubtedly have a se- 
cure place in the permanent hymnody of 
the Church. 

Mr. Lyte was ecclesiastically in sym- 
pathy with the Oxford School. As a 
preacher he was simple and earnest, evan- 
gelical in doctrine, and master of a clear 
and graceful homiletic style. After his 
death several of his sermons, with a pref- 
atory memoir and a number of poems, 
were published in a volume of ‘ Re- 
mains.” One of these sermons on ‘‘With- 
out God in the world,” was preached in 
the presence of Mr. Canning, and that 
great statesman was so much impressed 
by its truth and force as to request a per- 
sonal interview with the preacher. This 
interview, says the writer of the memoir, 
‘* was followed by a brief but most inter- 
esting intercourse, from the tone of which, 
and the remembrance shown in later 
years, it were scarcely too much to hope 
that the good received was never afterward 
wholly choked or trodden down.” 

The volume of ‘‘ Remains” was pub- 
lished in 1850, three years after the 
author’s death. In 1875, Rivingtons, Lon- 
don, published a new and tasteful edition 
of Lyte’s poems, entitled ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Poems.” 

BosToN, MASS. 
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LAND, LABOR AND TAXATION. 
Ii. 


BY PROF. RICHARD T. ELY, PH.D. 


THE CONFISCATION OF RENT AS PROPOSED 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 

HENRY GEORGE is the logical successor 
of John Stuart Mill in the development of 
the theory of land taxation. Mill desired, 
as we have seen, to appropriate the future 
unearned increment of land-values, but 
Henry George takes a long step in advance 
and says: ‘‘ Let us take the entire un- 
earned increment of land-values, past and 
present”; in other words, let the public 
take all that has been created by the ef- 
forts of the general public as opposed to 
what individuals have in their individual 
capacity created for themselves. Henry 
George holds that the entire economic 
rent of land both in city and country 
rightfully belongs to the people and 
should by them be taken for their own 
benefit, that is, for public purposes, 

Now let us see what he proposes to ac- 
complish by this appropriation of rent by 
the public. First, he holds that the pro- 
ceeds should be used to defray the ex” 
penses of government, thus taking the 
burden of taxation off from current in 
dustry whereby it would be greatly stim- 
ulated. Now I must surrender a part of 
what I produce to the public in taxes, 
but after the introduction of the tax on 
land-values, exclusive of improvements, 
Icould keep the entire fruits of my toil. 
‘* What we propose,” thus reads the plat. 
form of the United Labor Party (the 
Henry George party), ‘‘is net the dis- 
turbing of any man in his holding or 
title, but by abolishing all taxes on indus- 
try orits products, to leave to the pro- 
ducer the full fruits of his exertions, and 
by the taxation of land-value, exclusive 
of improvements, to devote to the com- 
mon use and benefit those values which, 
arising not from the exertion of the indi- 
vidual, but from the growth of so-iety, 
belong justly to the community as a 
whole.” 

Second. He believes that a surplus 
would remain which could be used for 
public purposes, such as providing better 
training for the young both in mind and 
body, providing more public parks and 
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play-grounds, establishing more free pub- 
lic libraries, purchasing street-car lines 
and running them without charge as ele- 
vators in office buildings are run, pur- 
chasing steam railways and telegraph 
lines and operating them for the public 
benefit, and for doing other things 
of like nature which improve the 
race of men and offer them greater 
facilities for gaining a livelihood and pro- 
moting their own welfare. It is to be no- 
ticed that he proposes to leave every one 
to make the most of his opportunities. 
The basis of his proposed reformed eco- 
nomic society still remains individualism 
as opposed to socialism. 

Third. Henry George holds that his 
proposed reform would open up unused 
natural opportunities ef vast magnitude, 
and would compel men to work for a liv- 
ing who now are enabled to live like para- 
sites upon the toil of others. Were his 
system of taxation in force, no. one 
could grow rich by withholding land 
from the market, for its entire annual 
value would be taken by the community. 
While then existing titles would not be 
disturbed, it would be necessary for all 
holders of land either to improve it, or to 
surrender it to others. 

Fourth. It is interesting to notice a re- 
turn of Henry George to the view enter- 
tained by eighteenth-century philosophers 
of Nature. Like them he holds that pro- 
vision has been made in the natural or- 
der of things for the happiness and wel- 
fare of every human being. Like them 
he holds that iniquitous human contriv- 
ances have so far defeated the beneficent 
purposes of Nature, and that they are re- 
sponsible for crime and poverty. While 
rent 1s not exactly due to the bounty of 
Nature, in it we can see how the Creator 
provided in advance for the growing 
needs of this great, rapidly growing hu- 
man family. 

As population grows its needs for com- 
mon public purposes continually in- 
creases, but rent likewise increases, be- 
cause the demands of men upon land 
augment. Cities expand in area and 
density, an increasing proportion of men 
seek a home in cities, and ground-rents 
rise. It likewise becomes necessary to 
cultivate less fertile lands or to gofurther 
for food so that the rent from well-situ- 
ated and at the same time fertile agri- 
cultural lands d@tso increases. Improved 
means of communication and transporta- 
tion and agricultural improvements, 
whereby more produc® may be derived 
from an acre, can only retard the move- 
ment of rent temporarily, but cannot 
hinder its permanent augmentation. 
Thus it is that rent, if taken by the pub- 
lic, grows of itself spontaneously, au- 
tomatically as it were, in proportion to 
the growth of public needs. 

Suppose we put away all considerations 
of right and justice, and endeavor to un- 
derstand better Henry George’s theory by 
trying to give ourselves an idea of how it 
would actually work in a city like Balti- 
more. As already explained, we have a 
permanent ground-rent system in Balti- 
more, and a fair ground-rent is simply an 
annual charge fortheland. These ground- 
rents are now paid to private parties. 
What will be the effect on the city of Bal- 
timove if these rents should be confiscated 
by the municipality? 

As tax commissioner of the city I have 
had some opportunities for gathering in- 
formation, and I have given the subject 
some thought. While I can offer, at pres- 
ent, no estimate of the total annual eco- 
nomic rent of land in Baltimore, I feel 
confident that it is sufficient to defray all 
municipal expenses, all Baltimore’s share 
of state expenses, and to leave a surplus for 
public improvements such as parks, bet- 
ter school facilities, including splendid 
opportunities for industrial training, the 
purchase of street-car lines, and the re- 
duction of fare to two or three cents— 
not, however, free transportation such 
as Henry George proposes. Now, if we 
should introduce the single land-tax in 
Baltimore equal to the annual rental 
value of the land, is it not manifest that 
it would be an immense advantage to the 
industry of the city? Manufactures and 
commerce would be free from all taxation 

which ought to assure the superiority of 





Baltimore over every other American city 
in both respects. Any man in coming to 
Baltimore would know that however 
much he might extend his business, he 
would not be obliged to pay any tribute 
to the public on the fruits of his enter- 
prise. He would be obliged to pay annu- 
ally the annual value of the land he oc- 
cupied, but that would be all. Let us 
suppose { am doing business on Baltimore 
Street in abuilding which I own but on 
leased land for which I now pay a fellow- 
citizen $1,000 per annum. If the single 
land-tax is introduced, what changes will 
be effected in my situation? As before, I 
still pay $1,000 per annum ground-rent, 
but to the city and not to my fellow-citi- 
zen. Now, after paying ground-rent, I 
must still pay taxes on the ground, on the 
building and on my business, and the 
larger my business the greater the amount 
of the tax. After the introduction of the 
Henry George reform, all taxes would 
cease, but my fellow-citizen would lose 
every cent of his annual income of $1,000. 

It is nonsense to talk as some do as if 
all improvements would stop if the rent 
of land were confiscated. They go on in 
Baltimore now. Why should they cease 
if it should become necessary to pay 
ground rents toa public body? I would 
prefer to do it, because it would relieve 
me of other burdens. Some say that more 
improvements are now affected on ac- 
count of our ground-rent system. A 
workingman, for example, can own his 
own house with a small outlay because he 
is not obliged to buy the land. He pays 
for his house, and so long as he pays his 
annual ground-rent no one can ever dis- 
turb him. Itis absurd to talk about the 
impossibility of one’s planting a tree and 
eating the fruit of it, of buildiug a house 
and living in it in security should the 
State confiscate rents. Baltimoreans now 
pay rents and enjoy the benefits of their 
improvements just as other people do. 

When we come to the moral aspects of 
the proposed reform, there can be no 
doubt that it must at first shock the con- 
science of every honest man. It is pro- 
posed totakeall of a certain species of 
property without a cent of compensation. 
The justification offered is a very simple 
one. The earthis the gift of the Creator 
to the whole of the human race. God 
made it, not man. How dare any one 
fence off a portion of the earth’s surface 
and say, this is mine? Let him show his 
title-deed from the Almighty. This is im- 
possible; and it is held that all titles to land 
are null and void because they assume 
that some human being at some time had 
an exclusive right to a portion of the 
earth’s surface. Henry George and his 
friends believe, on the contrary, that the 
title is vested by the Almighty in the hu- 
man race and is inalienable. Their argu- 
ment is chiefly one of natural law, but 
the Mosaic legislation and various pas- 
sages in the Old Testament are occasion- 
ally adduced as additional proof. ‘The 
land shall not be sold forever: for the 
land is mine; for ye are strangers and so- 
journers with me.” This was the com- 
mand of the Lord to thechildren of Israel; 
and the Psalmist exclaims: ‘‘The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” 

I do not feel at all inclined to criticise 
the attitude of those who put the claims 
of aumanity above the claims of a single 
individual. The whole is more than a 
part. We hold all that we have by a sec- 
ondary and derivative title. The first 
title is a higher one. No Christian can 
dispute this without denying the funda- 
mental principles of his religion; and I 
believe it is valid as underlying legal prin- 
ciples, to which constitutions and laws 
should be made to conform. Property is 
but a means to an end—the welfare of the 
race, the well-being of God’s children. 
When it is proposed to alter the laws of 
property in any way, some shallow per- 
son is sure to repeat to us the Command- 
ment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal”; as if that 
stood forever in the way of change. 
‘*Thou shalt not steal.” Very true, my 
friend. But God equally said: ‘‘Thou 
shalt not murder.” Yet we send men 
to battle and certain death in war. We 
compel them to go and lay down life for 
us. The truth is this: neither ethics nor 
law can recognize such a thing as an ab- 





solute and unconditional title to life or 
property in any private individual. It 
never has existed, and it never will exist. 


Yet when Ihave granted all this, lam’ 


unable to agree with the ethics of the con- 
tiscation; or, if youwill, the appropria- 
tion of rent. 

The land of the United States belongs 
first of all to the people of the United 
States. Now the question arises, How 
shall we make the best possible use of it ? 
Up to the present time we, the American 
people, have supposed that the best thing 
we could do with our common possession 
was to divide it up into small parcels and 
dispose of both the right of property and 
the right of possession in it to private in- 
dividuals. This is still the opinion of the 
vast majority of tne American people. We 
have invited and still invite all the world 
to come to us and on compliance with 
common prescribed conditions to acquire 
land. Many of our own people and many 
from abroad have in response acquired 
the right of property in land in good faith. 
This has not been a matter of generosity on 
the partofus,the American people. We 
have thought that we in this manner con- 
ferred the greatest benefit on ourselves, 
that in this manner our common heritage 
would yield us a larger return than in any 
other way, andI do not believe it will ever 
appeal to the conscience of the American 
people to break faith with those who have 
acquired landed property under laws 
which we have voluntarily imposed on 
ourselves. We hear the emancipation of 
slavery quoted.as a precedent, but this 
was a radically different case. Slavery 
came in the course of time to be morally 
offensive to the American people, It was 
a thing odious in itself, and all contracts 
based on slavery were declared null and 
void because they were believed to be 
founded on a thing iniquitous in itself. 
Ferdinand Lassalle wrote a work, ‘‘Sys- 
tem of Acquired Rights,” which, in spite of 
its radicalism, was declared by legal lumi- 
naries to be one of the most remarkable le- 
gal treatises of the past two hundred years. 
Lassalle laid down this principle in his 
book: All contracts contain a silent clause, 
and must contain such a clause: ‘ This 
contract is valid so long as it implies 
nothing condemned by the moral sense of 
the community. Then it becomes null 
and void.” Now such a clause might 
come in force in the case of slavery, or 
even in the case of the liquor traffic. But 
it will be a long time before it appeals to 
the moral sense of a modern nation as 
something wrong in itself to hold prop- 
erty in a thing, inland. The question in- 
volved is one of utility. How shall we 
derive the greatest benefit from our land? 
And if we have all made a mistake, should 
one party to the transaction alone bear 
the entire cost of the common blunder? 

The case of the soldier might perhaps 
be cited. He must lay down his life. 
Why should not landlords lay down their 
titles for the common good? If it were 
really necessary they ought todoit. But 
itis not necessary ; consequently it isa 
needless hardship; consequently cruelty 
and injustice. 
that private property in land is not, after 
all, the best thing. If we doso decide, 
any burdens which that decision may en- 
tail can and should be distributed accord- 
ing to some equitable rule among all the 
people. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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EN ROUTE TO RUSSIA. 


BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 





‘“‘THEY change their skies but not 
themselves who cross the seas,” is a good, 
old-fashioned standard quotation; but if it 
is to be used as a sort of moral Procrus- 
tean bed for all travelers, I am afraid 
there will have to be a good deal of 
stretching and lapping practiced to make 
it fit. If I may be allowed tocite my own 
case, I can only say that within four 
and-twenty hours of the time when my 
foot first touched the soil of Europe, i had 
forever abandoned some of my most cher- 
ished convictions. I used to think, for 
example, that people could not write up a 
country after having passed but a week 
init. Ihad even felt a sort of pity for the 
German on the steamer who thought he 


We have not yet decided | 





knew America thoroughly after having 
spent three whole weeks in it. He cer- 
tainly had gleaned an idea of some of our 
ways, such as our ‘putting our best 


-works of art in our bar-rooms.” Ismiled 


at the man’s mania for asking questions, 
when he inquired ‘‘ What Coney Island 
was there for?” and answered the co- 
nundrum himself, when every one else 
gave it up, by saying that it was ‘for 
fun.” I sympathize with that man‘now. 
Inone week I gathered a fair idea of some 
German peculiarities, and I was forced, 
in self-defense, to convert myself into 
a perambulating interrogation-point. I 
gathered sufficient information to fill a 
volume. As to the quality of that informa- 
tion, I can only say that I wasin the habit 
of sitting down every evening and sorting 
it into two piles; and one pile was to the 
other pile as 100isto 1. The operation re- 
minded me of a story anent a popular 
Boston preacher and the embroidered 
slippers presented to him by—gentlemen 
parishioners (for the truth of which I do 
not vouch), to the effect that he kept 
a barrel on each side of his study, and 
when slippers were brought to him he 
was in the habit of saying: ‘‘ Thank you; 
rights in this barrel, please, and lefts in 
that.” It would have required the great 
tun in the Rathhaus cellar in Hanover 
to hold all the “lefts,” or false informa- 
tion which was freely bestowed upon me 
in that town alone. This brings me to 
my annihilated convictions and to the 
consideration of the amount of insight 
into national character which can be ac- 
quired in a short space of time. I used to 
think Americans extremely diplomatic 
people, because they were so fond of say- 
ing ‘‘I don’t know ” in regard to things 
as to which I knew that they were well- 
informed. When I was not certain of 
their information I sti!l believed that reply 
to be a diplomatic subterfuge. Iam now 
ready to accept the statement which has 
frequently been made by Europeans, that 
the Americans are not a nation of diplo- 
mats. But the Germans are either 
born or bred to the diplomatic pro- 
fession. They never say “I don’t 
know ”; they always tell the inquirer 
something—the most plausible thing they 
can think of on the spur of the moment— 
and the unlucky wight either believes it, 
tohisown undoing, or is impelled by a 
poignant doubt to ask the same question 
afew times more. There will be no lack of 
answers; andthe answer will be different 
each time; and if the inquirer chances to 
remark that he has heard a different ver- 
sion, his last interlocutor will cast scorn- 
ful doubts upon all other informants, and 
will sometimes in righteous indignation, 
say plainly that his predecessors ‘‘ lied.” 
Shall I ever forget the remarkable route 
to the Schloss church, indicated to me by 
the Hanoverians? And to the old 
woman who told me in German, which 
corresponded to pure Bostonese, that the 
city finance building was a “bawth 
house”? And the venerable official who 
assured me, with his hand on his heart, 
that the famous Isabella and white horses 
in the royal stables had crumbled into 
dust years ago? I did not believe him 
because Ihad just been told that a Uhlan 
was a fireman, and hunted them up— 
fourteen stalls did the dust of those horses 
occupy, and as many more were await- 
ing the return of the mares from pasture! 
I mentioned to the royal groom in charge 
that Queen Victoria’s horses had been ac- 
cused of wearing false tails in the Jubilee 
procession last June. He grinned as at 
an established fact, and said that he did 
not doubt it; the tails of dead horses were 
saved for the purpose and worked in very 
prettily under the blue rosettes and trap- 
pings of the Isabella horses, who require 
it. The white horses wear red for ‘** the 
King” (as the Herrenhausen servants 
call the Duke of Cumberland), and rosettes 
or false tails would be quite out of place 
on the magnificent silky flow of hair 
with which Nature has adorned them. AsI 
lifted one of these splendid milky masses 
the horse rolled his great pink eyes, in 
which no pupils were apparent, as though 
in pride, and the big balls seemed to turn 
to blood. The royal servants are very 
loyal, by the way, and one of the late 
King Ernest Augustus’s men informed 
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me that if he were the Duke of Cumber- 
land, he would not renounce his rights to 
the throne, even in consideration of the 
forty-eight millions, and permission to re- 
turn to Brunswick which would then be 
his. The man remarked gloomily, that 
a big war might tear Germany apart soon, 
well, sometime, no one knew—and then 
the—well, the Duke’s children, perhaps— 
might reign ! 

I left Hanover assured that real 
Machiavellian (or is it Bismarckian?) di- 
never admitting, 
under any circumstances, that one does 


plomacy consists in 


not know everything in the universe; in 
temporizing, in short. I resolved to put 
no faith in any one but a policeman there- 
after—I had discovered that the police 
wete to be trusted—and clenched my 
resolve by taking a train to Berlin which 
I was told was a“ schnellzug,” and which 
I translated too literally to meana “ fast 
train.” For the benefit of the very few 
Americans who have not personally ex- 
plored this subject, I will give the real 
translations of the three varieties of trains 
on German railways. A ‘ personenzug” 
means a human freight train; a ‘‘ schnell- 
‘*snail-slug train” is a little 
faster; a ‘‘ courierzug,” which is the Ger- 


zug,” or 


man equivalent for a lightning express, is 
the snail without the slug, or viceversa; 
and it demonstrates its tremendous pace 
by beginning to slow up about three miles 
before reaching a station, for fear of 
demolishing something. This clever 
device, taken in connection with headlong 
dash into the terminal station, like an 
old-fashioned stage-coach showing its 
pace in the village street, effectually 
removes the traveler's doubts about the 
ten mile an hour speed of the main 
journey. In this connection I recall an 
incident of my visit to Babelsberg. The 
voluble housekeeper assured me that all 
the stuffed animals which adorned the 
corridors and hall had been shot by the 
Emperor William’s own hand. I pointed 
out a moose and asked her where he had 
shot that beast. 
that it was a present from America, and 


Then she acknowledged 


gave me some queer facts about its habits, 
ete. Linformed her that L lived next door 
to the moose, in a big city, only a couple 
of hundred miles from the  animal’s 
haunts. She threw up her hands in 
doubt and amazement, and expressed her- 
self to the effect that two hundred miles 
was the end of the earth. I said that in 
America it was only a little pleasure 
jaunt of a few hours; which excited the 
old woman to such a degree that she 
almost vowed to go to that strange land 
in spite of her age. 

Isaw the Emperor on the day of bis 
return from Baden, I do not know how 
to express it better than by saying that he 
looked as much older and more feeble 
than the oldest of his pictures as an actress 
does than the perennially youthful por- 
traits which represent her in American 
shop windows. He was enthusiastically 
greeted by a crowd which immediately 
betook itself to its favorite diversion, a 
visit to the Armory near by. It isa fact 
that what the Berliner, man, woman and 
child appears to like best, is a stare at the 
trophies won in the last war with France. 
[In the Armory they pass over the splen- 
did old historic cannons to gaze upon the 
captured French mitrailleuses and bal- 
loon guns; they heed not the jeweled wea- 
pons from the East, but flock about the 
needle-guns, the keys of French towns, 
the French uniforms; and one has to el- 
bow fora place at the case where the 
fifteen or more orders worn by Napoleon 
I, and his little cocked hat,lie. In the 
Battle 
scenes from the war of 1870 and the por- 


National Gallery, it is the same. 


traits of the generals of that time are 
nearly all that they look at. As the old 
masters, Sandro Botticelli, and Titian 
and Velasquez, and so forth, were incon- 
siderate enough to indulge in other sub- 
jects, it is natural that they should find 
themselves neglected. 

There are, undoubtedly, a good many 
evils connected with a large standing 
army like that of Germany, but there are 
also some advantages. Thousands of 
men learn to walk, to hold themselves 
properly and to dress themselves, who 
would never acquire those arts under 





other circumstances. And they all seem 
to have straight legs, though that can 
hardly be the result of their military 
training alone. It has long been my be- 
lief that American children are made to 
walk too early and too long. The conse- 
quence is that a large proportion of the 
men look as though they had “ warped 
terrible” as Punch’s Irish waiter would 
put it; and ifonechance to number among 
one’s acquaintances a man who was not 
‘** warped,” one can always tell him a long 
way off even ona rainy day, when his 
umbrella conceals a large part of him from 
view. Perhaps German mothers are more 
careful. At all events, a ‘‘ warped” man 
is something ofa rarity, so faras I was 
able to observe. 

Such bloomingly healthy men, such 
dandies as the German soldiers, 
I have never seen anywhere else. 
The common soldier is as dandi- 
fied and immaculate as his com- 
mander, and a soldier in any form wasa 
delight to the eye. I never did suppose 
that men with sixteen or more quarterings 
to their coats of arms, and titles, looked 
better than other men. I had seen enough 
of that kind in America to know that 
they are apt to be below rather than above 
the average in the matter of personal ap- 
pearance. But when I beneld these dan- 
dies of the ranks, I began to fancy that it 
would be convenient if a nobleman could 
have his caste stamped upon his brow like 
a Brahmin, to distinguish him from his 
inferiors. I remember that the conclu- 
clusion which the inimitable Birdofre- 
dum Sawin came to when “he married the 
Southern widew, and adopted the prin- 
ciples of slavery, was, that it was a wise 
dispensation of the Lord to make the 
slaves black, since the opposite color be- 
trayed the masters, and ‘‘ if we’ll keep our 
faces washed they’ll know us from our 
niggers.” 

Berlin has been well written up by peo- 
ple better acquainted with it than Iam, 
and I may omit any general discussion 
of it. But before I cite some fresh ex- 
amples of diplomacy connected with my 
exit from that city, I may saya few words 
about a subject dear to the feminine 
heart—shopping. To the American fresh 
from the comfort of vast ‘‘variety stores,” 
the task of shopping is both heavy and ir- 
ritating, since it necessitates hunting up 
a separate shop for every trifle. Some of 
the shopkeepers are willing to release one 
without insisting upon one’s buying out 
the establishment, but a good many of 
them would like to say what aSt. Peters- 
burg comic paper put into the mouth of 
an ‘‘experienced salesman” last week. 
‘** Excuse me, ladies, but you have prob- 
ably been to all the other shops before 
coming here ?” 
straight to you.” 


‘*No, we have come 
‘*Then excuse me, la- 
dies, but I cannot show ‘you any goods; 
for until you have turned over everything 
else in town you will certainly buy noth- 
ing here.” Still, as a rule, the shop-peo- 
ple have pleasanter manners than the 
shop-girls and men in America, and I do 
not believe that a German clerk would be 
allowed to keepa customer waiting ten 
minutes, for instance, as I once was made 
to wait in a large Boston shop, while the 
airy young woman discussed with a friend 
the proper cut for new sixty-dollar velvet 
dress, 

To resume my consideration of the dip- 
lomatic character of the Germans. If 
there is a place on earth whither the Ger- 
mans aspire to go more than to(or next 
to) Paris, and if there isa place to which 
they know the road better, it is St. Pe- 
tersburg, presumably, so 
least. 


supposed, at 
I leave Moscow out of the ques- 
tion. They actually told me that I could 
not get to Moscow from Berlin. I only 
inquired as a bitof sarcasm; but this an- 
swer left meso helpless that I was incapa- 
ble of pushing my inquiries further, as I 
had been minded to do, and ask if they 
knew the road to Paradise. I must sum- 
marize my experiences in getting away 
from Berlin; but even asummary will 
give an idea of thesubject. Several of- 
ficials told me that there was but one 
train a day (false), and that it started 
from the Potsdam station at 11:5 P.M. 
(false). At the Potsdam station they 
had never heard of St, Petersburg, 





and ordered ‘ne to the Government 
‘Information Office” at the Alexander- 
platz station, a mile or two away, for 
tickets. There they had no tickets what- 
ever and said that there were no sleeping- 
cars in Russia, but that I must go to the 
Friedrichstrasse station. It reminded me 
of the game of ‘‘Send the fool further,” 
and I began to think Russia amyth. At 
the Friedrichstrasse station they con- 
fessed to having tickets, and said that the 
train stood ready for one hour before 
starting. The truth turned out to be that 
the train starts from Charlottenburg, 
where (and not at the Friedrichstrasse), 
the train is ready an hour in advance— 
this may not be true, by the way; I did 
not personally investigate the point—that 
one can start for all the other stations, 
but not at 11:5 precisely; that there is 
such a place as Russia and that there are 
sleeping-cars this side of the boundry; 
and that after the last set of officials had 
used very plain language about the mis- 
information bestowed upon me by their 
brother officials, my tickets had to be set 
right at Custrin at one o’clock in tke 
morning, by. the conductor ! 

On the whole, I have not quite made up 
my mind as to which I prefer, the Ameri- 
can ‘‘ don’t know” system, or the German 
way of soothing one with some bit of in- 
formation, no matter what. I am reflect- 
ing on the proper one to adopt in my own 
case,for I really think the subject deserving 
of meditation, as it is,in a certain degree, 
characteristic of the two nations, I won- 
der how Germany would have handled 
our Fishery question, by the way. 

Russia deserves to be separately consid- 
ered, and the frontier will be a good place 
to begin in my next letter. I will merely 
add here that the Russian papers are hav- 
ing a good deal of quiet fun over Presi- 
dent Grévy’s obstreperous son-in-law and 
Prince Ferdinand, Perhaps the best thing 
that has been said about M. Wilson is that 
he furnishes a very pat illustration of 
the Russian proverb: ‘‘Zyat liubit bzyat ” 
—a son-in-law is fon of grabbing. It 
will be observed that the difference, in 
Russia, between a son-in-law and grab- 
bing, consists in a single letter. 

ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA. 
ciliate cetacean 


AN EVANGELISTIC CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. GRAHAM TAYLOR, 





THE first essential, not only to success 
in evangelistic work, but tothe successful 
operation of any and all methods of do- 
ing it, is the local church, 

Nothing can take its place; for it is 
God’s only center for his work. Missions 
are not churches. They can at best be but 
their vestibules. As such they are neces- 
sary, but.can never be sufficient. Men 
and women cannot stay and live and be 
at home there. Most self-dependent peo- 
ple will notcome to them. They need 
the hearts that are within the home more 
than the walls of the halls and chapels. 

In deciding to abandon his gaming busi- 
ness and the good living it afforded him 
for a better life, a man once wrote to the 
writer: ‘‘I hope my wife and child will 
not starve, but I do long to associate with 
good and Christian men and women. I 
am starving for that association, and if I 
could have it I believe I could soon be 
willing to leave all to God.” i 

More even than money, food and 
houses, social science tells us the poorest 
and worst of society need friendship with 
the better. The missionary needs a spiritual 
home to go out from, and brothers and 
sisters to come back to, to whose love and 
hope and comfort and care he can bring 
the new-born of the Spirit, and the hope- 
less outcasts of the world. Where can he 
find these friends and this spiritual home 
save in a church of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only household of faith? Without it 
these waifs of the sea of sin are helpless- 
ly exposed to what Cardinal Manning 
calls ‘* the last peril of the spiritual life, 
the storm in the harbor.” What but 
**foundlings”’ will these new-born ones 
ever be, if they are left on the door-step 
of the house of God, or are admitted, 
only to the vestibules of our home- 
churches, So convinced was the New 
York City Mission of the necessity of a 
church for gathering and preserving the 





results of their missionary agencies and 
efforts that, after fifty years’ trial of the 
mission system, it has within the past 
seven years devoted the most of its energy 
to the establishment of ‘‘ churches for the 
people, as the best means that has yet 
been devised for the building up of per- 
manent centers of aggressive Christian 
effort.” That a single denominational 
church may be more efficient in securing 
permanent results than a whole unde- 
nominational ‘‘mission” without a church 
attached to it, is proven by Professor 
Blaikie’s contrast of the work of the 
Bloomsbury Baptist church, London, with 
that of the London City Mission. In 1876 
-7, through the labors of 442 missionaries, 
1,569 persons, i. e., more than three to 
each missionary, became communicants 
for the first time, while the pastor of that 
single church received in about twenty 
years 1,000 persons to their first commun- 
ion, or fifty yearly. Allowing for any 
difference in the localities, and in the 
condition of the classes of people operated 
upon, and acknowledging that the Mission 
did a necessary work that nosingle church 
can do, and the results of which cannever 
be fully seen or told, yet as between the 
“church” or ‘‘mission” methods of evan- 
gelization, we must concur in Professor 
Blaikie’s conclusion: ‘Useful, therefore, 
though the London City Mission is, beyond 
all doubt its evangelistic results are but 
meager, and it does not seem to contain 
either the promise or the potency of a very 
extensive evangelization.” Reason and 
experience alike recognize Dr. Chalmers’s 
“Territorial,” or local church plan to be 
the most effective means known to the 
Protestant Church of our times for the 
evangelization of city populations; It 
provided for the establishment of a church 
with a small working membership, sup- 
ported in part by contributions from with- 
out. A territory small enough for the 
church to work thoroughly and ‘‘to be 
pervaded by the week-day attentions of a 
clergyman,” was assumed as its parish. 
It included 2,000 souls,and was divided into 
20 districts of 20 families each. Each 
district was committed to the watch and 
care of a lay visitor whose duty it was to 
make a weekly religious visit upon every 
family. A weekly workers’ meeting for 
conference, prayer and instruction was the 
coupling provided to connect all with their 
spring within the church. These with the 
Sabbath services in the chrch constituted 
the ‘‘attractive” or centripetal force to 
draw the whole territory to the church 
center. The “aggfssive” or centrifugal 
agencies included household and neigh- 
borhood meetings, schools, reformatory 
establishments, etc. Together they were 
capable of filling five-sixths of the church 
sittings with people of the territory who 
contributed nobly to the support of the 
church and outside benevolences, and 
they succeeded in thoroughly evangeliz- 
ing the worst quarter of Edinburgh. 

To the establishment and successful 
operation of such a church, a sadly pecu- 
liar membership is the first pre-requisite. 

A people who, like their Master, even 
please not themselves, who come to the 
work not to be ministered unto but to 
minister, who think less of securing those 
whom the church needs to support her 
financial and social interests, than those 
who need the church to supply their 
spiritual necessities. A people who will 
have no other church than the Church of 
the Son of Man where rich and poor may 
meet together before the Lord the maker 
of them all; who will recognize no dis- 
tinctions, much less make them by dress 
or preferments, except that the strong 
ought to bear the burdens of the weak ; 
who will have no ministry who will not be 
the servants of all; and who will be pleased 
the best with whatsoever in sermon or 
service helps the lowliest and the worst 
among them. 

To such achurch an evangelistic minis- 
try is essential. By that we mean, first 
of all, the ministry of more than one man 
toachurch. The force usually employed 
to man Protestant church enterprises espe- 
cially in cities, is hopelessly inadequate. 
It bears no adequate proportion either to 
the purpose of achurch in the community 
or the money invested to accomplish it. 
One man cannot put the church property 
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to the use it is and should be capable of, 
much less can he do the work of its minis- 
try. No business house would tolerate 
such a disproportion between its capital 
and its ‘‘hands.” In this the ministry 
of the Episcopal and Roman Churches 
have the rmmense advantage of us. They 
make their churches institutions, ever 
open and at work, Of our sanctuaries itis 
possible for Daudet to write, ‘‘ as dreary as 
a Protestant temple which is open once a 
week.” Anassistant pastor or lay evan- 
gelist would more than double the working 
capacity of any church. A working diac- 
onate, male and female, or even the entire 
time of a Sunday-school superintendent, 
or Bible reader would greatly increase its 
efficiency. An order of Evangelists might 
well be provided and commissioned by the 
churches to work either as itinerants for 
special and occasional services under their 
general direction, or in prescribed fields 
for regular and stated labor in the employ 
and service either of a local church, or of 
asmaller or larger number of associated 
churches. But until the church provides 
a larger ministry, or the membership con- 
secrate more of their time and strength to 
this work the only hope of its being done 
lies in the evangelistic spirit of her present 
ministers, which will send them out to 
cover the whole fiel¢c as well as they can. 
For this work ministers are needed who 
will study men as well as books; who are 
not incapable of culture indeed, but who 
will make men the chief end of their cul- 
ture, and not culture the chief end of 
man; men who will make a specialty of 
the ordinary duties, and will have an un- 
common zeal for the common work. 

From no part of the world-field is there 
a stronger call upon young men of capac- 
ity and energy, than that which comes 
from these abandoned, or neglected classes 
calling upon them to dedicate their lives 
and ministries to their redemption. In 
consecrating to this work talents which 
had given him a commanding position in 
the pulpit and the Church, Edward Jud- 
son, the noble son of a noble father, has 
set an example worthy of a like following. 
From his wealthy church in Orange, N.J., 
he went to the Berean Evangelistic church 
of lower New York upon the ground 
that as the world largely depended upon 
America, and America upon New York, 
and New York upon its lower classes, his 
life and work would tell the most for 
Christ among them. 

When jesting of his*‘ reign” Cromwell 
was used to talx of inaugurating it by 
founding a ‘‘ College of the Propaganda ” 
of Protestantism, like that great mission- 
ary museum and training schoolof Rome, 
to teach men how to evangelize. It was 
reserved for Alexander Duff, that mis- 
sionary of the future more than of the 
past, to fouud and fill the first Protestant 
professorship of Evangelistic theology, for 
special instruction in the principles and 
method of Evangelism, which must yet be 
extended throughout the Church if Christ 
is indeed to reign. 

But if deprived of this special training 
ourselves, we ministers can and should 
give to our lay workers the benefit of our 
study and experience in the principles and 
methods of Christian work. No moreim- 
portant institution exists among the Free 
Churches of Scotland than the ‘‘ Workers’ 
Meetings ” established by Chalmers. From 
those seasons of devotion, instruction and 
inspiration there often sally forth to their 
evangelistic work as many as three hun- 
dred members of a single church. 

An evangelistic service with free seats 
and cordial welcome is another feature of 
such church work, for which, in the 
Providence of God, the general desertion 
of the second Sabbath service by Chris- 
tians may make room in many a church. 
The evangelistic aim, the adaptation of 
every part to it, unity in variety, brevity 
and directness, responsive worship which 
elicits participation in simple song and 
reading and which unifies the heterogene- 
ous congregation whom preaching tends 
to divide, these with the sermon, consti- 
tute the characteristics of such a service. 
To secure direct results, general experi- 
ence testifies that an ‘* after meeting,” or 
opportunity for personal contact and 
prayer, should immediately follow the 
main service. 





The preaching which reaches the mind 
and heart of such an audience must be 
born of the profoundest conviction of the 
imperativeness of human need and the 
immediacy of divine help, General Booth 
ofthe Salvation Army, truly if crudely 
describes it to be the preaching of ‘‘ the 
Gospel of a crucified Saviour, who shed 
real blood to save men from real guilt and 
real danger of a real hell; who lives again 
to give real pardon to the really peni- 
tent.” 

If Apostolic preaching is any model, 
the assertion of spiritual facts upon the 
authority of the Word of God to the con- 
science and the spiritual consciousness of 
men should characterize such address. 
In a letter to the writer, a man lately re- 
scued from drink forged out of the fur- 
nace of his great trial this chain of rea- 
soning as to his own need: ‘I do not try 
any argument, Isimply accept the sim- 
ple fact that there isa hereafter, that man- 
kind is born in sin, thatI have sinned, 
that I am to be saved by redemption, that 
tomsure a redemption there must be a 
ransom, that this ransom is and must be 
Jesus Christ, with whom as its head and 
center Christianity is a tangible religion, 
that without him there can be no redemp- 
tionand without redemption the Christian 
religion is a farce.” And so it would be 
to every man with the memory of such 
disability in the past and the conscious- 
ness of such a present inability as he had. 

All these prerequisites of an evangelis- 
tic church have been and are being met. 
There are such people. There have been 
and are such churches, There is a grow- 
ing ministry of thisorder. Every church 
may not indeed conform its methods and 
work to this type. Its location and con- 
stituency may preclude it from entering 
this particular field of operation, and how- 
ever deep may be its sympathy with this 
work, or whatever other practical assist- 
ance it might render others who engage 
init. But this problem of bringing the 
Gospel to the aliens from its common- 
wealth, and strangers to its covenants, can 
never be solved, until enough Christians 
and churches are willing for Christ’s sake 
to make their church home among these 
people, to gather them into what wili 
seem to be their own households of faith. 
It was worth allit cost Dr. Chalmers, 
Scotland’s prince of preachers, and 
America’s princely giver, Robert Lenox, 
to establish that model evangelistic 
church, in Westport, which has for a 
generation secured and ever will tempt 
the imitation of the Christian church. 

In conclusion, whatever our ways of 
work, *‘to labor with new-born vigor 
to reclaim outcasts for whose souls no 
man cared,” this, as Chalmers declared, 
is to be the Church’s method of defense 
against her detractors. ‘‘ The guiding of 
many a wanderer’s footsteps back into a 
forsaken sanctuary, this is to be her re- 
venge. It is when pleading the claims of 
so many imperishable spirits and when 
assailing the consciences of the pious and 
the good by the affecting representation 
of a multitude whom no man has yet 
numbered, who are strangers to the mes- 
sage of the New Testament, that we are 
on our best, our firmest vantage-ground.” 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 


CONGRESS had ‘‘ Washington weather ” 
in which to open its session last week, 
clear, bright and mild. There are many 
new members in the House, only 195 of 
those who were here last year being re- 
turned out of the 300 and something com- 
posing the whole number. Each of the 
new members had brought ascore of rela- 
tives and friends with him to see him 
take his seat, so that the galleries were 
tilled at an early hour, and there was only 
breathing room even half across the lobby 
wherever the doors opened into the gal- 
leries. Early in the season it had been 
rumored that there would be a bitter fight 
made against Mr. Carlisle as Speaker. But 
it appears to have been “ all in the news- 
papers.” The real excitement was about 
the election of door-keeper, and from the 
anxiety about this, one might have sup- 
posed that the door-keeper ranked the 





Speaker. He has (the d. k.) to appoint a 
smail army of underlings, I am told, and 
he does not come under Civil Service 
rules—that may be the foundation of the 
trouble. The House from the changes it 
undergoes every session, gives its mem- 
bers seats only for one session, so that 
every man sits where he can in the first 
hours of formation. Those people who 
wished to send members bouquets and bas- 
kets of flowers were therefore puzzled to 
know on what desk to placethem. There 
was a little modesty among members 
about sitting behind these gentle tributes. 
In no case was an old member seen at the 
desk where his flowers were. Mr Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania, by courtesy as the oldest 
member, is allowed to retain the seat he 
has occupied for so many years; but he 
had no flowers. 

Mr. Carlisle speaks in a moderately loud 
voice, but there is always too much hum 
and bustle for it to reach the galleries; the 
members are none of them afraid to talk 
to each other, no matter what is going on, 
and it was hard for any but the reporters 
to hear all his words. The most notice- 
able part of his speech is where he alluded 
to the fact that never before had the pros- 
perity of the country depended upon legis- 
lation so much as now. I quote his com- 
ment: ‘‘Whatever is done, must be 
done here, and if nothing is done, the 
responsibility must rest here.” At which 
a little movement passed across the House, 
not so much as the waving of grass under 
a breeze, but still perceptible. 

In the Senate the odor of flowers made 
the great room sweet. Mr. Daniels, of 
Virginia, was loaded—his desk, that 1s: a 
huge shield, with the arms of Virginia, 
besides immense floral horseshoes, a lad- 
der of fame, and baskets of flowers innu- 
merable. There is not that carelessness 
about seats in the Senate which has to be 
in the other House, and Mr. Daniels had 
to obseure himself behind all this, or sit 
in some other man’s chair. 

An old employé of the Senate said: “They 
don’t more than half like it, these flow- 
ers. It always makes’em feel sheepish if 
they’re from ladies, because the other 
senators laugh at them; and if it is from 
delegations, then it gets out that he is 
pledged to work for that delegation. They 
always look kind of half cross, half 
pleased, and tella page to take ’em into 
their committee rooms or else down home, 
I suppose it pleases their wives to see 
them.” 

The gaileries were filled as solidly as in 
the House. Several senators were to be 
sworn in, three or four of them new ones, 
and the newspapers had been trying to 
make it appear that they would be chal- 
lenged. It must have been a bad con- 
science that started the idea, Again it 
was ‘‘ all in the newspapers.” Mr. Blodg- 
ett of New Jersey was one of these, and 
was one of the first group going up to the 
platform to be enrolled, and he held up 
his hand with the rest and took the oath 
as Mr. Presiding Senator Ingalls gave it, 
without a word of remonstrance from any 
one. It quietly went on. They were 
called in groups of four, and nothing hap- 
pened until the name of Charles J. Faulk- 
ner was heard. Then Senator Hoar rose 
and offered objections, so that Mr. Faulk- 
ner was omitted from among the number, 
and will have to wait until the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections can look 
over his case. He had flowers sent him, 
though, by some enthusiastic native of 
Virginia. This was all the ‘‘ contest” 
there was, although the galleries hoped 
for more, and rustled, and whispered, 
‘*Now it commences,” when Mr. Hoar 
rose. They were disappointed, however. 
After that the thing was hopelessly flat. 
Mr. Turpie, one of the last by reason of 
the place the initial of his name puts 
him in the alphabet, and one of the least 
beautiful of allthe senators, held up his 
hand unchallenged, and went back to his 
seat undisturbed. It was disappointing. 
The galleries always want a chance to 
look on from serene hights at a wrangle 
and dust in the arena below. They sel- 
dom get it now, and they did not then. 

Mrs. Cleveland was in the seat reserved 
for the President’s family, with Mrs. Gil- 
der, of New York, Mrs. Severance, and her 
mother, Mrs. Folsom; in the diplomatic 





gallery was the Chinese Legation in silks 
and satins, ever anxious to learn the 
ways in which Western barbarians do 
hings, and besides there was Mr. De 
Struve, the Russian Minister, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, M. P., with his eyeglass; he 
is never without it, Ibelieve, and people 
of sanitary tendencies fear that it will 
rust in the wines of two or three senators 
who have been disappointed in getting 
seats in other galleries, Mrs. Whitney, 
of the Cabinet, and other ladies of the of- 
ficial circle were there, all looking on, all 
disappointed, The Senate Clerk was set 
to reading credentials and certificates 
until no one could bear his rasping voice 
and indistinct utterance any longer, and he 
was abruptly extinguished by “ leave to 
print” the rest. Then the Senate fora 
moment fell into the old routine, ‘ Mr, 
President:” 

‘*The Senator from Massachusetts”— 
and Mr. Hoar offered a memorial, and 
somebody else another one. But no one 
wanted to stay, and in an hour from the 
beginning the movementto adjourn was 
made, andin a moment more the corri- 
dors were packed with the slowly moving 
throng pouring through it, as anxious to 
get out as they had been desirous of get- 
ting in. 

Of the comments made on the Presi- 
dent’s Message by all the bright members, 
and all the dull ones, the best is credited 
to Mr. Reed, of Maine. 

‘It only shows what fools all the other 
Presidents have been.” 

The next best is Mr. Hitt, who is said to 
have said: ‘This is not a message from 
the President of the United States on the 
state of the Union. It is a message only 
on the state of his mind.” 

What effect it hadon Mr. Randall is not 
quite certainly known. The rest of the 
session will have to show that. His hard, 
handsome face, clean shaved, and witha 
square mouth and chin, may have shown 
some expression of surprise during the 
reading, but it never lost its set look so 
characteristic of the man. 

The authors who looked confidently for 
some paragraph in the Message about In- 
ternational Copyright must have been dis- 
appointed to find themselves left out. A 
distinguished writer and editor in New 
York had received such assurances of 
sympathy from the President that he felt 
certain of Copyright occupying a part of 
the Message. The only comfort after this 
heartless omission is to remember that the 
things most earnestly recommended in a 
President’s Message are usually the ones 
most earnestly ignored by Congress. If the 
Copyright question is not included with 
the others, where the President says, des- 
pairingly: ‘‘ There are other subjects pre- 
sented in previous Messages, and as to 
them I beg leave to repeat prior recom- 
mendations,” it may none the less be 
brought before the Committee on Patents 
in the coming session. 

Meantime all Washington is not politi- 
cal, although the ‘‘ season” is not consid- 
ered regularly open until New Year’s and 
after. There was more driving than call- 
ing in the fine weather of last week. But 
by a sort of superstition, Monday was de- 
voted by many ladies to calls upon the 
wives of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, and most of them were kind enough 
to be at home, so that as one lady said, 
who evidently had a formidable visiting 
list, ‘I am getting in a few calls ahead; 
itis so virtuous, you know, to make the 
most of one’s time.” 

The Christian Conference is here under 
the wing of the Evangelical Alliance ; 
and kind friends of Dr. McCosh, Presi- 
dent Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Dodge. and Bishop Coxe, are doing 
their best to ruin the constitutions of 
their guests by giving them elegant din- 
ners, Justice and Mrs. Waite and Justice 
and Mrs. Mathews taking the lead in hos- 
pitality. The Conference aione has 
brought thousands to the city, and the 
delegates who seek to bring the Republi- 
can National Convention each to his own 
city help swell the tide, and Pennsylvania 
Avenue does not look as it did on the hot 
mornings last August, four months ago. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has had an 
orchid dinner among the variety of enter- 
tainments which has been offered bim 
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since his arrival; Mr. Graham Bell has 
also given him a dinner and another to 
Sir Charles Tupper, who is the Canadian 
principal of the Fisheries Commission, 
and the English Minister has dined the 
Earl of Craven, or Raven, as some of the 
papers have written it—is it worse to be a 
Craven than a Raven, or is it simply that 
Fame cannot spell and always gets the 
names wrong in her gazette? 

Mr. George Bancroft issued cards for 
an “‘at home” last week, from three to six 
o'clock, doing his eighty-seven-year-old 
best to make merry for the grand-daugh- 
ter, Suzanne Bancroft Carroll, a_ bride, 
who has for a year been the only lady in 
his family, Mrs. Bancroft having died 
two or three years ago. This grand- 
daughter has dark eyes like the historian, 
but bears no other resemblance to him. 
She has been educated and passed most 
of her life in France, and her English has 
astrong French accent. She has lately 
married Mr. Charles Carroll. 

The Christmas societies that remember 
the poor are at work. The most inter- 
esting is the one which gives poor chil- 
dren a Christmas dinner, and the best 
feature of the organization is the care 
taken by the mammas who form the 
society that their children shall under- 
stand the object of the work and help 
along. ‘‘The rich children practice a little 
self-denial for the poor,” said a lady mem- 
ber, ‘‘ and it does them both good. I saw 
it in my little boy. He had no idea but 
that everybody was well fed, and was 
aghast when he learned how some of 
these children live. It was a lesson that 
will stay with him.” 

The poor in Washington are as sturdy 
and as little inclined to be patronized as 
anywhere else in America. Two years ago 
I was at this dinner and saw afterward 
the children loaded into the stages which 
were to carry them home. One little 
girl, a pretty child, who pressed forward, 
was held bacl+by a policeman. 

** You don’t go with them,” said he. 

**I live on the Island,” said the young 
person, with the air of one who speaks of 
the West End to her footman; and the 
‘* Island” is considered very low down 
indeed here. The officer succumbed to 
her accent and manner, and meekly 
helped her into the stage, without an- 
other word. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE great election has been lost, but it 
has revealed the true strength of the Pro- 
hibitionists in the state. The opposition 
are not jubilant over their victory, and 
there is no discouragement in our ranks. 
The campaign has done immense good. 
The people have learned much about the 
liquor traffic of which they were totally 
ignorant before. They have had its hor- 
rors depicted in awful colors; they have 
begun to comprehend its ruinous waste 
and to realize the fact that its ravages 
touch the temperate as well as the drunk- 
ard, Drunkenness and liquor dealing are 
plunged into deeper disgrace. 

One encouraging feature of the ques- 
tion as it now stands is that a large num- 
ber of the whites who voted against the 
amendment are in favor of temperance 
reform and will vute with us in statutory 
prohibition or in extending the Four-mile 
Law. Their objections to the amendment 
were often absurd and ludicrous. They 
did not like ‘‘to tamper with the Constitu- 
tion”; they were opposed to touching the 
sacred document that ‘‘ Washington and 
Jefferson had made for us.” They thought 
** the legislature could deal with the traf- 
fic.” Many members of the churches 
voted against the amendment on objec- 
tions as frivolous as these. Butthe can- 
vass has done much toward informing 
our people; in fact, it is impossible to es- 
timate the profits of such a campaign. 

When we started we thought that the 
Four-mile Law had so educated our people 
that we could carry the amendment by a 
large majoritv. We will explain this 
law. It forbids the sale of intoxicating 
liquors within four miles of any school- 
house. Under this law about three- 
foarths of the territory of our state is un- 
der total prohibition. From some coun- 





ties the saloon has been,banished entirely. 
The law excepts incorporated towns. But 
where the county town is small they have 
surrendered their charter, and have driven 
out the saloon entirely. We have no saloons 
in our town and only one in the county, 
and that will close in a short time under 
the requisition of this beneficent law. 
Leaving our town and going east you will 
travel eighty miles before you find another 
saloon. Many of our counties have no 
saloon except in the county capital. 

This law produced an immediate and 
wonderful effect. We willshow from our 
Comptroller’s Report that the result of the 
law was remarkable. The law went into 
effect in 1878. We take first Benton 
County. The felony cost, in 1877, in that 
county was $1,716; in 1878, under the Four- 
mile Law, the cost was $486; and in 1882, 
it was only $197. Cheatham County gives 
a still better reoord. In 1877, without the 
law the felony cost in this small county 
was $360; in 1878, with the law, the felony 
cost was $269, an immediate result; 1879 
it was $144; in 1883 it was only $37. But 
in 1884 it was $348, and in 1885 it was 
$328. On inquiring into the cause of this 
the Attorney-General told me that illicit 
dealers had carried whisky into the coun- 
ty, but that they prosecuted them and 
drove them out, and in 1886 the felony cost 
was only $24.40! Such is the splendid 
record of even partial prohibition. 

One more remarkable record we pro- 
pose to give. The Comptroller’s Report 
is full of them. Wilson County in 1877 
had a felony cost of $3,595;in 1878 the 
Four-mile Law brought it down to $1,473; 
in 1882 to $1,007. Lebanon then deter- 
mined to give up her charter and thus get 
rid of her saloons; so in 1883 there was 
no saloonin Wilson County and her felony 
cost was $342! So much for the absence 
of liquor. But the Courts decided that 
Lebanon could not thus drive out her sa- 
loons, andin 1885 they came back and 
the felony cost went up straightway to 
$1,190! 

The campaign brought to light many 
strange things. In Sumner County the 
liquor revenue last year was $1,500. The 
Attorney-General, a careful and pains- 
taking man, calculated that for the same 
year, the cost to the county of prosecut- 
ing liquor dealers for selliag on Sunday, 
selling to minors, and selling and distill- 
ing withouta license amounted to $1,560. 
Yet they talk about a revenue from the 
traffic. 

One instance of misdemeanor cost in 
view of the Four-mile Law. In Giles Coun- 
ty a zealous friend of prohibition by care- 
ful calculation brought out the following 
facts: In 1877, without the Four-mile 
Law,the misdemeanor cost was $11,766,40. 
In 1878 there were six incorporated schools 
which drove out many saloons, and re- 
duced the cost to $7,402. One incorporated 
school as the law first stood, now any 
school, white or colored, will protect a 
circle eight miles in diameter or a frac- 
tion over fifty square miles. In 1879, 
the saloons nearly all out of the county, 
the misdemeanor cost was $3,157, and in 
1886 with only six saloons in the county 
capital the cost was $2,764. So surely do 
liquor, crime and taxation go together. 

Speaking in a school-house we had a fine 
illustration of all the working of prohibi- 
tion. The prohibition orator might say, 
“‘T stand in the center of fifty square 
miles of prohibitory territory. Does not 
Prohibition prohibit here? Is any whisky 
sold in four miles of this institution? Are 
not your sons perfectly protected here 
from the awful curse? Are not many of 
your citizens now prosperous and happy 
who once spent their substance in intoxi- 
cating drink?” Away from our towns they 
have perfect prohibition, and yet thousands 
of them voted against the amendment. A 
small county on our eastern border, with- 
out a saloon in it, casting only 1,048 votes, 
gave a majority of 317 against the amend- 
ment. Another, without a saloon, cast 
897 for and 1,880 against the amendment. 
Yet most of these 1,880 claim to be 
strongly in favor of temperance; cer- 
tainly many of them are members of the 
church, 

Some extremists now advocate the re- 
peal of the Four-mile Law that protects the 
country so perfectly, but that of course 





finds no favor with leading Prohibitionists. 
Yet it does seem that temperance men and 
Christian men ought to have voted for the 
amendment which would have secured 
prohibition to our towns. Their excuses 
did seem very frivolous. 

The Chairman of the State Executive 
Committee says: ‘‘Of the 70,000 Negro 
votes cast, at least 60,000 were cast against 
the amendment. If this be an overesti- 
mate it is not far from the truth. A Negro 
speaker illustrated the position of his peo- 
ple. He was a Prohibitionist, and said in 
his speech: ‘‘When you want to take 
your position on a question you inquire 
what the rebels think on the subject. If 
they go east you want to go west ; if they 
go south you want to go north. Now 
Jeff Davis, the leader of the rebels, says 
vote against the amendment, while Gen- 
eral Fisk, your great benefactor, says vote 
for it. Now which will youfollow?’ But 
no argument could turn them; vote 
against us they would. The opposition 
persuaded them that there was something 
behind the amendment. ‘‘ Taxes would 
be greatly increased. Maine was a pro- 
hibitory state and there the poll-tax was 
six dollars and increasing. Prohibition was 
the first step toward putting them back in 
bondage, If they voted for prohibition 
the right of suffrage would be taken from 
them.” 

Many other absurd things were told 
them, and to these absurdities they gave 
their ears instead of listening to Prohibi- 
tionists. Lawyers to whom they had 
often gone in time of trouble and found 
help had no influence with them. Em- 
ployers in whom they have confided for 
years could get no hearing from them. 
They have in this state and in Texas put 
themselves squarely across the path of 
progress in the line of temperance. The 
Negro vote out of the contest and esti- 
mated at 60,000, and counted 10,000 for 
and 50,000 against, will give of whites 
107,504 for and 95,197 against; or a ma- 
jority of 12,307 for the amendment. It is 
estimated that 50,000 Negroes voted 
against the amendment in Texas, 85,000 
foreigners and 85,000 native whites, while 
130,000 voted for prohibition. This vote. 
as estimated by leading men in that state, 
is exceedingly suggestive. 

GALLATIN, TENN. 


Sine Arts. 
ANEW PICTURE BY MR.LA FARGE. 
BY MRS, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 











A FEW days ago I: had the privilege of 
seeing in Mr. La Farge’s studio a very im- 
portant painting which he had just com- 
pleted. It is a large decorative picture— 
the first of two which are to be placed in 
the music-room of Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s 
residence on Madison Avenue. This house, 
built three or four years ago by Messrs. 
McKim, Mead and White, is still popularly 
known as the Villard house, and doubtless 
will not soon lose the name by which it 
gained recognition as one of the finest re- 
sults of the recent so-called renaissance in 
American architecture. The music-room 
in question is a stately apartment, thirty 
feet wide by more than fifty in length. 
When I saw it no color had yet been applied 
to the walls, which were of a cold white 
throughout. But nowit has been colored 
of a warm white and gold, the proportion 
of gold being great enough, I am assured, 
to make an excellent setting for Mr. 
La Farge’s pictures. There are windows 
on one sideof the room only, but the de- 
sign of eitherend is enlivened by a band of 
figures in relief—casts from Luca della 
Robbia’s famous frieze of singing children— 
colored in harmony with the rest of the 
scheme. Higher up than these, above the 
straight cornice, the pictures will be placed, 
fitting into the section of a semicircle 
which is formed by the arching ceiling. 
Each canvas is therefore about thirty feet 
in length on the base line and something less 
than tenin hight, I should guess, in the 
highest, central part. The difficulty of fit- 
ting figures to such a space has been well 
mastered by Mr. La Farge in the picture 
now complete which typifies Music while 
the second will symbolize Dancing. The 
themes are familiar, of course, but there is 
no theme so.familiar that an artist of feel- 
ing and imagination cannot make it new 
again, and when we see this canvas it gives 
as fresh an impression as though we had 
never seen a subject of the kind before. 





This fact is largely due, I think, to the con- 
ception of the background which is a land- 
scape of singular grandeur, charm and in- 
dividuality. The great trunk of a chestnut- 
tree rises in the center of the canvas. Be- 
neath it sit two young girls, one playing on 
a violoncello, the other singing from an 
open book. A little to the spectator’s left 
is a third girl’s figure, also singing, while 
far off and further back is a listening figure 
lying by alittle water-fall. To the right 
and close in front is another recumbent 
girl who rests her chin on her hand and also 
absorbs the harmony. Of course only the 
lower boughs of the tree come within the 
compass of the canvas, but they spread far 
abroad and play an impertant part in bind- 
ing the composition together; and beneath 
them we see an infinitely varied but most 
harmonious succession of trees and rocks 
with a glimpse of sky beyond and another 
higher water-fall feeding a little 
stream which runs through the mid- 
dle distance. It is needless to say that 
the color of the whole is exquisite. 

There is no such master of rich, glowing, 
individual yet sane and truthful color alive 
to-day as Mr. La Farge, and he is at his best, 
I think, in this great picture. The wonder- 
ful greens and blues and grays of the land- 
scape, flecked with straggling rays of sun- 
shine, the subtile yet vigorous reds and 
violets and blues and warm yellow-whites 
of the draperies, and the marvelous rich 
tints of the flesh—these are not things to be 
described in words or to be imagined save 
by those who know of old this painter’s 
palette. But to my mind the color is not 
more remarkable than the sentiment of the 
picture. It is much to say of any picture of 
this kind that the figures are real, sentient, 
human—not lay figures, nor cold abstrac- 
tions, nor conventional symbols of the sen- 
timent desired. It is still more to say that 
they are fresh and individual figures— 
neither a pastiche from some old master’s 
mind nor studio models dressed and posed 
to-day for this rdle but the same thing over 
again as they were yesterday in another 
dress and pose. But much more than this 
can be said for Mr. La Farge’s figures. They 
are not only fresh and individual but most 
beautiful; they are not only alive but in- 
tensely alive; not only sentient but passion- 
ately yet simply expressive cf the senti- 
ment which he wished to convey; and they 
gain an added value as results of American 
art by their patent Americanism of. type. 
They deserve to be called ‘‘classic’’ if by clas- 
sic we mean that they are at once simple and 
noble, full of action yet full of repose, real 
and yet ideal, human and yet infused with 
amore than merely human charm. Modern 
work of this kind is, as arule, either inanely 
cold and fiberless, or (as in much English 
work) morbidly affected, or (as in a good 
deal of French work) ‘‘realistic’’ to the 
point of vulgarity. Mr. La Farge’s is as far 
from being inane as from being affected, and 
its reality is miles away from vulgar realism 
—is the same in essence as the reality of the 
great old masters of Florence and Venetia. 

In this sense, I repeat, we may call it classic 

but if by the word we mean any touch of 
conventionality, any effort to reproduce 
types, effects, schemes of color or of compo- 
sition, or expressions of sentiment which 
have been rendered classic for us by the 
success of any earlier master—then it is a 
patent misnomer. We are forced to com- 
pare it with the results of the classic age of 
Italian painting because itis nearest akin 
to these in its dignity, its serenity, its 
charm and force; but to draw the compari- 
son is but to mark a contrast. It is akin 
to them in the degree to which it possesses 
these qualities, but it shows these qualities 
in a way and fashion of its own. No pro- 
fessedly realistic painting of an actual mod- 
ern scene could be more modern in feeling 
or more individual in aspect, or to a sensi- 
tive eye could more clearly explain the land 
of its birth. It is, I repeat, an idealized 
American type which shows in each of these 
lovely figures and is made the vehicle of ex- 
pression for the perennial human emotions 
it represents —idyllic peace, pure delight 
in mere existence and the emotional rapture 
caused by sunlight and color, vernal sights 
and odors, and the concord of sweet sounds. 
To live in sight of this picture will be to 
have a window forever open into Arcadia— 
into the true, simple, out-door, un-self-con- 
scious, beautiful Arcadia of the Golden 
Age. No alien note intrudes itself into the 
charmed scene—not more as regards the 
sentiment of the figures than as regards 
the coloring through which they and their 
surroundings are shown. Ofcen enough we 
see pseudo-Arcadias on canvas—scenes 
which prove how hard a modern, sophistica- 
ted dweller in towns has tried to transport 
his soul into the poet’s vanished world. But 
few indeed are the living poets with the 
brush who seem to have lived there as they 
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painted, and to transport us thither as we 
gaze upon their transcript. It is this char- 
acteristic—its wonderful sincerity, direct- 
ness and intensity of feeling—which seems 
to me the most remarkabie of all in Mr. La 
Furge’s picture. The grandeur and beauty 
of the composition, the strength and rich- 
ness and individuality of the color, prove 
hima great painter; but the way in which 
he has used his powers asa painter to ex- 
press a sentiment of such strength, charm 
and truly poetic quality—this proves him 
that still higher, rarer thing, a great artist. 
New YorK Ciry. 








Sanitary. 


NEW DOCTRINES AS TO ALCOHOL. 
IL. 








THE seeming exclusion of alcohol from 
the rank of a food was followed by several 
peculiar hypotheses. One was that inas- 
much asit does not always fully reappear in 
the secretions, it must be disposed of in the 
manner of a food. Professor Atwater’s 
papers have recently shown what a very dif- 
ficult experiment this is to prove in a quan- 
titative way, while Professor Parkes long 
ago answered Anstie by saying that even if 
complete destruction within certain limits 
was clear, “‘this fact alone would not guide 
us as to the dietetic use of alcohol” or 
“prove that it gave rise to useful force.” 

The next explanatory doctrine was that 
although it did not respond to the usual 
evidences to which we subject ordinary 
foods, it is an accessory or available food, 
in that it delays the metamorphosis of tis- 
sue, and so results in temporary nutrition. 
This can but mean an interference with the 
usual modes of healthy change, so as to 
cause a slow accumulation of the hydro- 
carbonaceous material, such as the regular 
process2s of waste and repair seek to cast 
off. If this means anything it means what 
is allied to fatty degeneration or the forced 
retention of the decomposition of tissues; 
it means the delay of a process of which the 
physiologist Dalton speaks thus: 

“The importance of this process to the main- 
tenance of life is readily shown by the injurious 
effects which follow upon its disturbance. If 
the discharge of the excrementitious substances 
be in any way impeded and suspended, these 
substances accumulate either in the blood or 
tissues, or both. In consequence of this reten- 
tion and accumulation, they become poisonous 
and rapidly produce a derangement of vital 
functions. Their influence is principally exerted 
upon the nervous system, through which they 
produce most frequently irritability, disturb- 
ance of the special senses, delirium, insensi- 
bility, coma, and finally death.” 

One after another have these various hy- 
potheses as to the action of alcohol proved 
insufficient to substantiate its claims as an 
aliment. 

But no less remarkable have been the 
shiftings in the contentions as to its medici- 
nal effect. The period of Graves, Todd, 
Anstie and Bennett marked a wonderful, 
and in some respects a very important 
change in dealing with many diseases, and 
especially those of a febrile character. In- 
stead of the reduction plan of treating 
fevers and various inflammations,it came to 
be that there was pressing need of alimenta- 
tion. With this came too fast and too for- 
cibly the persuasion that alcoholic stimula- 
tion was necessary. The first idea still re- 
mains, aided by valuable knowledge since 
obtained as to the power of dietetics and the 
best method of nourishing the body in 
health and disease by real _ foods. 
But no one who studies the clinical facts 
but that now realizes how rapidly alcoholic 
liquids have been retired from their former 
prominenc in the treatment of disease. The 
question is no longer ready to be discussed 
solely by temperance reformers. It appears 
in the proceedings of medical societies to 
such an extent that our foremost physicians, 
on clinical grounds, are advocating a very 
restricted use of alcohol, if not its aban- 
donment except in sudden emergencies. 
Those who still advocate it generally begin 
with an admission of its sphere as greatly 
narrowed. No longer do we hear that these 
restricted views are the opinions of reform- 
ers, and of a few physicians who have been 
inveigled inte their ranks. The recent ses- 
sion of the Alcohol Congress, at Zurich, 
commanded the attendance of many leading 
physicians and statesmen of Europe. There 

was a unanimous conclusion denying its 
claims to alimentary value. While there was 
not so full an agreement as to its possible 
medicinal availability, all admitted that 
the occasion for its use is greatly restricted. 
We have followed for some time the discus- 
sions of various medical societies of Eng- 
land and believe that Sir Andrew Clark has 


such narrow limits. Even the researches of 
Binz have been modified by his own more 
recent experiments. 

We certainly are not ready to dismiss 
Alcohol from its claim among medicines and 
for certain possible emergencies of disease; 
but at the same time we must regard it as 
among the important discoyeries of practi- 
cal medicine that alimentation and not 
stimulation is the great indication of mod- 
ern medicine. The thorough study of die- 
tetics—of the relations between food and 
nutrition and the modifications induced by 
disease—has opened up anew field and as a 
rule shown us the very subsidiary use to 
be made of stimulants containing alcohol. 
No one familiar with the literature of prac- 
tical medicine or who has followed the pa- 
pers and discussions of various medical so- 
cieties and associations, but that has recog: 
nized the change of practice which has taken 
place. Thisis not only important as adding 
to success in treatment but isin the direc- 
tion of proving how totally unnecessary 
and how absolutely injurious the beverage 
use of alcoholics is, in the states of ordinary 
health and activity. 


Diblical Research. 


AMONG the many documents to be con- 
sulted for the light they throw upon the 
“Teaching of the Apostles,” the Syriac 
version of two “Two Ways” or “ Judgment 
of Peter’? seems to have been quite neg- 
lected. In Hilgenfeld’s ‘‘ Evangeliorum 
secundum Hebreos,” etc., Lipsiz, 1884, a 
part of the second edition of his ‘‘ Novum 
Testamentum extra Canonem,” p. 110, men- 
tion is made of a Syriac version, “teste 
Lagardio,” but he is not very clear respect- 
ing the manuscript that contains it, and 
evidently knows nothing about it. Yet in 
1856 Paul de Lagarde published the Syriac 
“ Reliquiw Juris Ecclesiastici Antiquis- 
sime,” in Estrangela types, cut for the pur- 
pose, in which the Syriac version of the 
“Two Ways” is contained. It was taken 
not from a ‘Codex Vindobonensis,” as 
Hilgenfeld seems to imply, but from a 
manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris, known as ‘“‘Supplément 29, Saint 
German 38,” and described as No. 62 in 
Zotenberg’s ‘Catalogues des Manuscrits 
Syriaques et Sabéens (Mandaites) de la 
Bibliothéaue Nationale.” The manuscript 
is written in fine Estrangela, and is prob- 
ably of the ninth century. The portion in 
which the ‘‘Two Ways” occur is, as might 
be expected, in the translation of the Avarayai 
attributed to Clement. It begins at line 
eleven of page nineteen of Lagarde’s work 
above-mentioned, and bears every indica- 
tion of being a translation from the Greek, 
and a very close one, too. For compari- 
son we may take the Greek in Hilgenfeld’s 
work above-cited, p. 111 ff. After the title, 
‘Third Book of These [ Avarayai] of Clement,” 
the Syriac begins as a translation of line 20, 
p. 111, of Hilgenfeld. In the following com- 
parison no notice will be taken of differences 
merely idiomatic.—Line 22, Syriac, ‘‘ But if 
any one seem to have said anything not fit- 
ting, let it be strenuously contradicted.— 
Page 112, 1. 21, Syr., adds 4 after debrepov, 
1. 3, Syr., ©¢ ceavrév.—Page 112, 1. 6, after 
moor, Syr. adds, “that is, what thou 
hatest that do not to another.” L. 7, after 
ov mapveboetc, Syr. adds ov macdopGophaetc, ov 
KAéwerc, ov payebvoerc, ov Pappaxedoecc [it ishere 
assumed that wnn x4 stands for this 
phrase]. L. 10, after atoxreveic, Syr, adds 
obx exebuphoere Fa TOU TANGiov Gov, OvK ELOpKhoELC. 
P. 113, 1. 3, for 4epevcxdv the Syr. has, by the 
change of a kaf to a heth, “‘ another.” L. 9, 
for Tove eiodexouévove, Syr., has “those that 
enter.” L. 11, after aT} Syr. adds dc 
éavrév, L. 15, after *apapévovra Syr. adds 
rapa avipwrov, LL, 22, after érecd7 Syr. adds 
Touré of.—P, 114, 1, 1, Syr. well renders 
Habnuarixoc by “teacher of exterior and 
heathen branches of learning,” 1. 2, Syr. 
renders ‘decv by “to know.” L. 7,Syr. omits 
the words “lovdag dre, but makes a new 
paragraph. After SAacgnuiav Syr, adds 4 
yoyyvopsc. 1.9, after tpatc Syr. adds asyn- 
onym, perhaps “ai rarecvéc, and repeats it 
(in the plural) in the following quotation 
from Matt. v, 4. L. 14, Syr, omits 9pdco¢. .. 
cov, probably by homoioteleuton. L. 18, Syr. 
has xp/0T® for xupiy. L. 20, Syr. has Sedv 
for kipiov,—P. 115, 1. 2, Syr. has 4 after 
tyshoee. LL. 9, Syr. adds “év after Torgoecc, 
L. 13., Syr., idiomatically, ‘‘ which of them 
it shall be, yes or no.” L, i5, the word for 
décetc is obliterated in the Syriac.—P. 116, 1. 
7, Syr. omits first cirov. After second airot 
Syr. adds “Be your own lawgivers.” For 











uttered the well-nigh unanimous view of 
the leading clinicians when he restricts it to 


éavrév Syr. has ceavtov. [,, 7, 8, Syr. ampli- 
fies ‘taught of God. Keep what thou hast 





received, neither adding to them nor dimin- 
ishing from them.” At this point the “Two 
Ways” in Hilgenfeld diverges widely from 
the ‘‘ Teaching of the Apostles,” and at this 
point also the Syriac begins on another 
subject, so that it is scarcely worth while to 
follow either any farther. It is to be noted 
that the Syriac generally follows the Greek 
in every particle and pronoun, while else- 
where the purely idiomatic divergencies are 
very slight, scarcely more than to use the 
plural for the singular, a finite verb for a 
participle and vice versa. But the above 
comparison shows that the Syriac text is 
closer to the text of the ‘‘ Teaching” than is 
that of the Greek “Two Ways,” the main 
difference between the Greek and the Syriac 
lying in just this particular. 








Science. 


..-.-Professor Griinewald, of Prague, re- 
cently published an important paper upon 
the relations that may be expected to ex- 
ist between the wave-lengths of the lines in 
the spectrum of an element (say hydrogen) 
and the wave-lengths of the lines that should 
be found in the spectra of its components, 
if it is really compound and capable of dis- 
sociation. He starts from certain hypothe- 
ses which are simple and perhaps probable 
enough, though far from self-evident or (as 
yet) demonstrable. In the case of hydrogen, 
he maintains that the so-called D3 line and 
the corona line, 1474 K, are due to twocon- 
stituents of hydrogen, one of them “ He- 
lium,”’ to adopt the name long ago given by 
Frankland, and the other ‘‘Coronium’” as 
he calls it. Healso points out thatif his 
ideas are correct certain lines should be 
seen at the time of a solareclipse, and 
points out their position in reference to the 
well-known lines of the prominence and 
corona spectrum. The paper was pub- 
lished on August 4th, two weeks before the 
late eclipse, and copies were put into the 
hands of most of the observers. Unfortu- 
nately the weather prevented any satis- 
factory observations of the corona spec- 
trum at any of the stations, and so his 
predictions remain unverified. 





.... The Lick telescope is at last complete, 
though not yet entirely put together. By 
the time this is in print the tube and mount- 
ing will be on its way from Cleveland to 
Mt. Hamilton, if it has notactually arrived. 
Tt will be erected as rapidly as possible if 
the weather permits, and we may hope that 
before winter closes in, the great lens will 
be married to its life-partner, for which it 
has been waiting so long. The glass disk 
for a photographic corrector, to replace the 
one which burst upon the grinding tool in 
1885, was received by the Clarks some two 
or three months ago, and will probably be 
ready very soon. Mr. Keeler, who was 
Professor Langley’s assistant at Allegheny, 
and Professor Barnard, the comet-hunter of 
Nashville, have been already secured by Dr. 
Holden, as assistants in the Lick Observa- 
tory, and there is every reason to suppose 
that the institution will be in full activity 
next year. 


....-From time to time a good many ob- 
servations have been made of a supposed 
satellite of Venus, especially during the last 
century. Some of them (those in which the 
observer saw a phase on the satellite like 
the phase of the planet, are almost certainly 
to be explained as reflections between the 
eye of the observer and the front lens of his 
eye-piece; but there area considerable num- 
ber of trustworthy observations to which 
this explanation will not apply. Stroobant, 
of Brussels, has taken up the matter, has 
carefully calculated the place of Venus for 
each of the dates involved, and in nearly 
every case has succeeded in showing that 
the object observed as a satellite was a star 
which he is able to identify with certainty. 
In one case—an observation made in March, 
1764, by Roediker—the star cannot be identi- 
fied, however, and very possibly was one of 
the brighter asteroids. 


....A recentand;most inexpensive private 
expedition, conducted by Mr. Theodore 
Bevan, has proved the existence of two mag- 
nificent water-ways leading far into the in- 
terior of New Guinea. These rivers have 
been named the Douglas and the Jubilee. 
Both fall into the Gulf of Papua by various 
mouths and pursue a devious course amidst 
hills. The Airel is one of the several mouths 
of the Douglas, which was navigated for 
130 miles. The delta extends thirty miles 
inland, while the higher course is through 
a practically uninhabited forest country. 
Two important tributaries were found. 
The Jubilee flows about sixty miles from 
the Douglas, and at the head of the delta it 





is astream nearly halfa mile wide. It was 
followed for 110 miles. Very little trouble 


was experienced with the natives, who were 
only met with near the coast. 


....French surveyors have been busy in 
defining the boundary between the posses- 
sions of France upon the Congo and the 
Congo Free State. Giacomo de Brazza, 
brother of the famous explorer, endeavored 
to reach the Mobangi to the northeast of 
the French settlements on the Ogonic, in 
order to see whether that river flowed within 
the boundaries of French territory, as de- 
fined by the Berlin Conference. After a 
month’s journeying through dense forests, 
he reached and descended the Sekoli, a 
tributary of the Congo, west of the Mo- 
bangi. By arbitration the French bound- 
ary has since been extended to the right 
bank of the Mobangi. 








Missions. 


.... There are now in the city of Constan- 
tinople, besides the missionaries of the 
American Board, and the missionaries of 
the, Baptist Publication Society, Campbellite 
missionaries, a Quaker missionary and a 
Mormon missionary. The field of these 
laborers is mainly among the members of 
the existing Evangelical Churches, who are 
thus beset on all sides by offers of a better 
way than that which they have learned. 
Of course there are some in every church 
who are ready to hear any new thing, and 
to becarried about by every wind of doctrine. 
The sole convert of the Mormon missionary, 
so far, is a man who becamea Protestant in 
one of the towns of Asia Minor and on com- 
ing to Constantinople was led to become a 
Baptist. He next became a Campbellite, 
and not being satisfied with the doctrines 
of this Church, he fell into the hands of the 
Mormons and was baptizedin the Sea of 
Marmora. 





‘ 


.... The Indian ‘Witness says that the 
Madras Presidency contains by far the 
largest Christian population of all India, 
the actual number of native Christians, in- 
cluding Roman Catholics, amounting to 
700,000. This shows that out of every 1,000 
of the population 23 are native Christians. 
But it is in educational matters that the 
native Christians bave shown most satisfac- 
tory progress. According to the latest ven- 
sus return, in the municipal towns, while 
the percentage of educated Hindu males is 
36.30 and of Mohammedans 30, that among 
the male native Christians is 53.¢7. The 
proportion of educated females is equally 
striking, and largely in favor of the native 
Christians. Taking the total population, 
male ani female, of the three creeds 


throughout the Presidency, we find the 
averages to be Hindus, 9.90 per cent., Mo- 
hammedans 8.57, andChristians 16.53. 


....The Basle Missionary Society returns 
for the year ending in June, 1887, an income 
of 994,738 francs, and an expenditure of 
997,537 francs—or, in either case, a little 
short of $200,000. 1t employed in its mis- 
sions in India, China, the Gold Coast and 
the Cameroons, at 45 principal stations, 
119 missionaries, 80 missionaries’ wives, and 
3 single ladies; and it returns 19,187 mem- 
bers, with 820 baptisms of heathen, and an 
increase of 1,057; with 7,486 pupils in the 
schools. The Cameroons mission, however, 
recently transferred to this Society from 
the English Baptists, is not represented 
in the number of members or of pupils. It 
would add to the total in both items. 


....At the instance of the Rhenish Mis 
sionaries, the English authorities at Wall- 
fish Bay have made some regulations in 
tended to restrict the sale of intoxicating 
liquors tothe natives. Sales are forbidden 
from six o’clock in the evening till eight in 
the morning, and on Sundays. A tax of 200 
marks a year is required of each dealer. 
No liquor must be sold in glasses to natives, 
nor in bottles without a special permit, un- 


der penalty of 400 marks for the first offense, 
and 600 marks for the second; and the offi- 
cers are authorized to forbid sales to drunk- 


ards. 


....The Rhenish missionaries in Balai 
Dato recently celebrated the fiftieth year of 
the establishment of their mission in 
Borneo. An old convert was present, who 
had witnessed the work of the mission 
from the beginning; and he related his rec- 
ollections of its operations, the founding 


and growth of its schools, and the incident 
of his own conversion, including the oppo- 
sition of his parents to his becoming a Chris- 
tian. 


....-The Paris Evangelical Missionary So- 
ciety finds its affairs in an encouraging con- 
dition. .The deficit of 62,800 francs has been 
reduced to less than 12,000 francs, while the 
regular income bas not diminished. The 
cost of the new mission house, which was 
recently dedicated, has been nearly all pro- 





ded for, and about 20,000 francs have been 
oy received for the Congo mission, 
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School and College. 


THE Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education isa volume of so much 
value that it is a matter of very great regret 
that it is not issued while the facts and sta- 
tistics it presents are fresh. Here, for ex- 
ample, isthe Report for the year ending 
June 30th, 1885, just published, being just 
two years and a half behind time. The Gov- 
ernment ought to be able to do better than 
that. If it is worth while to have a Bureau 
of Education, it is worth while to give it 
such support as wi]l enable it tomake the 
best use of the information it so industrious- 
ly gathers. Where does the trouble lie? 
Is itin the Government Printing-office or 
the Bureau of Education? Is it because the 
Commissioner hasa’t sufficient clerical force 
at his command to collate the facts and sta- 
tistics, or are the facts and statistics late in 
coming to hand? We know how difficult 
it is to arrange a great mass of matter, in- 
volving a large amount of statistics, in a 
brief period, but it is not, we must suppose, 
a difficulty insuperable. We are still wait- 
ing for important census returns, though it 
has been seven years since the returns were 
taken. No effort, sofar as we are able to 
learn, has been made under the Cleveland 
administration, to complete the compilation 
of the very valuable religious statistics taken 
at such great cost in 1880. Cannot Congress 
be induced to appropriate enough from an 
overflowing treasury to bring out these re- 
turns within a reasonable period? We are 
thankful, however, foreven a belated edi- 
‘ion of the Education Report. There is ev- 
idence of a steady advance both in the facil- 
ities of education and in their use. We no- 
tice, for example, that in the decade, ending 
in 1885, the number of teachers and scholars 
in city schools advanced from 22,152 and 
1,180,880 respectively, to 35,683 and 1,941,133; 
an increase of sixty per cent. in teachers 
and of more than sixty per cent. in scholars. 
The students in normal schools have also 
increased from 29,105 to 55,135; the students 
in commercial and business colleges from 
26,109 to 43,706. Institutions for the superior 
instruction of women had 23,856 students in 
1875, and 28,795 in 1885,not avery large in- 
crease. Universities and colleges had 58,- 
894 in 1875, and 65,728 in 1885. Schools of 
science advanced from 7,157 to 17,086, a re- 
markable growth. The schools of theology 
gained but little. They had 5,234 students 
in 1875, and 5,775 in 1885, an increase of only 
541. There were 123 of these schools in the 
former year and 146 in the latter. Butif 
there was comparatively little increase in 
students of theology, there was less in stu- 
dents of law. In theten years the advance 
was from 2,677 to 2,744; a gain of only 67. 
Schools of medicine did better. They in- 
creased their attendance from 9,971 to 13,- 
921. Schools of science and medicine clearly 
carried off the palm. The school population 
of the states and territories was 17,169,391, 
of which number 11,169,923 was enrolled in 
the public schools. The daily average at- 
tendance was 6,520,300, or somewhat more 
than one-third of the total of school age. 
Six millions do not attend publicschool at 
all. The total cost of the public schools was 
$110,384, 657. There is no more interesting 
table in the Report of the U. 5. Commission- 
er of Education for 1885 than that concern 
ing the education of the white and colored 
races in the former slave states. There was 
in 1885, in those states a white school popu- 
lation of 4,315,556. Of this total, 2,676,911 
were enrolled, Of the 2,043,696 colored 
school population in the same states, 1,030,- 
463 were enrolled. In four states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbiathe percentage of enroll 
ment of colored children exceeded that of 
white children, and in one state it was the 
same. In Florida 99 per cent, of the colored 
children were enrolled against 88 per cent. 
of the white children. The lowest percent- 
age of enroliment of colored children, ex 
cepting Louisiana (27 percent.), is curiously 
enough in the border states of Kentucky 
(only 36 per cent.), Virginia (41 per cent..) 
Maryland (48 per cent.) In Texas the en- 
rollment of whites is 64 per cent; of blacks 
70 per cent. 


....The University of Kings College, 
Windsor, N. S., is now in the hundredth 
year of its existence, and is the oldest colo- 
nial university in the British Empire. The 
President, the Rev. Isaac Brock, 8.T.D., is 
now stopping atthe Grand Central Hotel 
in this city, and is attempting, especially 
among Episcopalians, to collecta sum of 
money very much needed for its better en- 
dowment. The annual grant of the Pro- 


vincial Legislature was withdrawn several 
years ago on account of its religious status. 
It is especially desired to endow a professor- 
ship of modern language, and to build a 


Personalities. 


CouNT DE LEssEePs has had many amus- 
ing experiences with Orientals. His faith- 
ful old friend, Mohammed Said, when he 
returned on one occasion from England, 
sent for M. de Lesseps, and showed him two 
canes, one of which had been given him by 
M. de Lesseps, the other a present from an 
English admiral. ‘It often happens,” said 
the Prince, ‘ that you talk to me about the 
Canal in the hearing of people who might 
retail our conversation at an inopportune 
moment. I have, therefore, thought it well 
to obviate this by carrying in my hand the 
English cane when I want you not to say a 
word about the Canal. When, however, 
you see me with your cane (the French one) 
in my hand, you can talk as long as you 
like about your undertaking.’’ Count de 
Lesseps said he observed this peculiar signal 
often, to great advantage. 


....The personal income of the Pope is 
accurately to be estimated at a million and 
three-quarters dollars annually, which cer- 
tainly removes Leo XIII a considerable dis- 
tance from indigence, or the dread of a wolf 
peering around the corner of the Vatican. 
This sum is due to three particular sources: 
the interest of the sum left by Pius IX in 
the Pontifical treasury (invested chiefly in 
English consols), realizing some $625,000 a 
year; the Peter’s pence contribution, which 
averages about $415,000 annually; and the 
Apostolic Chancery, the receipts of which 
include sums received for titles and decora- 
tions, privileges of the altar, private chap- 
els, etc., and aggregate about %520,000 a 
year. 

..-Count von Bismarck remains at his 
desk nightly till two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and even during his “ vacation” in 
Kissingen attended to his affairs until long 
after midnight. During his night-work he 
occasionally takes a little ‘ green-corn 
soup,”’ but avoids wine, His servants, and 
even some officials of rank, have to sit 
up as long as he does, to attend to his 
dispatches. He gets up at 10:30. When he 
undertakes a journey he is accompanied by 
eight detectives and an officer. 


....-Mr. Philip Armour, of Chicago, has 
expended nearly half a million in erecting 
and maintaining a new mission, dispensary, 
apattment-house and créche, partially as a 
memorial to his deceased brother, who ex- 
pected to carry on such a charity himself, 
and left $100,000 toward its furtherance. Mr. 
Armour proposes to erect a hospital in con- 
nection with the mission, and when the 
work is commenced one of the best philan- 
thropies that the state has known will be 
under way. 


anken According to adescriptive letterin an 
exchange: 

“To see M. de Blowitz riding about in his car- 
riage with his favorite fox-terrier you would 
take him for a banker or a well-to-do merchant. 
When he is not riding his appearance is less 
distinguished, for he is very short-legged, and 
very fleshy. He has a most astonishing mem- 
ory and neverinterviews a man, note-book in 
hand. He can always write out from memory 
the longest conversation, and it is not often that 
any important error creeps into these reports.” 


....We see it is stated that Mr. Ruskin’s 
profits from his books amounted last year 
to £4,000. No fewer than 2,122 copies of 
“Sesame” and “ Lilies’? were sold during 
1886, and the author’s profit from the new 
edition of “Stones of Venice” exceeded 
£1,600. Mr. Ruskin is still under partial re- 
straint, and his mental condition is consid 
ered more and more unfavorable. 


....Lord Wolseley will unveil a statue to 
General Earle—who was killed in the Khar- 
tQm Expedition—at Liverpool to-day, with 
elaborate ceremonies. It is stated that the 
Royal Engineer Corps of England will erect 
a splendid monument to General Gordon at 
the School of Military Engineering, Chat- 
ham, also to be unveiled by Lord Wolseley. 


ssewd A distinguished German manufacturer, 
Herr Ebbinghaus, recently made his native 
town, Iserlohn, a gift of about $75,000 in 
cash, to be used for public benefit, as a me- 
morial of the celebration of his silver wed- 
ding. Another interesting donation of a 
somewhat similar nature was made by Herr 
Krupp to his birthplace, some time ago. 


...-Queen Victeria has issued an order 
that the Jubilee medal (of which about a 
thousand have been given away) is to rank 
above all warmedais, and it is always to be 
worn on those full-dress occasions when or- 
dinary medals are appropriate. 


....Jakob Auerbach, the eminent Israel- 
itish rabbi and preacher, who lately died at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, was a cousin of the 


Peis, 


AND this is fame! Messenger boy (in 
New York Sun office): ‘Say, does C. A. 
Dana work here?”’—Tezas Siftings. 


...: EVOLUTION.—Tight boots make a corn 
corn makes whisky, whisky makes a man 
tight in his boots.—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. 


...-One of the Western ranches is owned 
and managed by a woman. She is probably 
the cow belle of the West.—Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin, 


... ‘IT thought you took an unusual in- 
terest in my welfare,” remarked an unsuc- 
cessful lover. ‘No, indeed,” she replied; 
“‘only in your farewell.”—Modern Socicty. 


....-Mrs. Jones: “‘ Don’t trouble to see me 
to the door, Mrs.Smith.”. Mrs. Smith: “* No 
trouble, quite a pleasure, I assure you.”— 
Exchange.” 


...-Anall-round wag has placed the fol- 
lowing placard over his coal-bin: ‘‘ Not to 
be used except in case of fire.”” The cook’s 
relatives are in consternation.—Burlington 
Free Press. 

....This conundrum came to the St. Al- 
ban Advertiser by private conveyance from 
a Rutland County town: ‘“* What two rivers 
in New England ask and answer a question? 
Hoosic and Passumpsic.”’ 


.... The man whose step-ladder collapsed 
when he was hanging his father’s portrait, 
bringing the picture down on the top of his 
head, says it is a striking likeness of the old 
man.—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


....An umbrella dealer tells us ‘ how to 
open an umbrella without damaging it.” 
It would be more importantto know how to 
take your eyes off an umbrella without los- 
ingit.—Norristown Herald. 


....“‘IT shouldn’t care to marry a woman 
who knows more than I do,” he remarked. 
“Oh, Mr. De Sappy,” she replied, with a 
coquettish shake of her fan, “I am afraid 
you are a confirmed bachelor.’’—The Epoch. 


...-I[tis hoped that Messrs. Angell, Put- 
nam, Tupper and Chamberlain will not ad- 
journ without passing upon the long-mooted 
question: *‘ Does the codfish salt the ocean 
or the ocean salt the codfish ?” —Chicago 
Herald, 


Smith, Mr. Frank R. Stockton remarked 
carelessly: ‘‘ We were seven hours at the ta- 
ble.’””? Now, three meals a day at that rate 
would be all that any man ought to expect. 
—The Epoeh. 

....Omaha Boy: ‘Oh, ma, does that pas- 
senger train carry Anarchists?” Ma: 
‘““Why no, of course not.” “ But it’s got a 
red flag on behind.” “That is simply a 
danger signal.” ‘‘Oh! I ’s’pose the cars 
have stoves in ’em.”—Omaha World. 


....“'I am feeling very blue this morn- 
ing.” Doctor: ‘‘What’s the matter?’ 
“Every time I feel my nose it hurts me.” 
“But you are not obliged to feel your nose.”’ 
“But how can I tell whether it hurts unless 
I feel it?”’—From the German. 


....Mrs. Hendricks (the landlady): “You 
are not looking at all well this morning, 
Mr. Dumley. Have you eaten anything, 
do you think, that distresses you?” Mr. 
Dumley (the boarder): ‘‘ No ma’am, I think 
it is’ something that I have not eaten that 
distresses me.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Uncle Rastus: “‘ Yes, sah, I’se sebenty 
y’ar ole ter day.”” Gentleman: “Is your 
hearing good, Uncle Rastus?”’ ‘“‘ Who am 
dat?” “I say, is your hearing good?’ 
* Does [ think it am gwine ter rain?” “No 
—no—Uncle—Rastus. I—want—to—know 
—if—your—hearing—is—still—good?”’ *‘ Oh, 
my ha’rin? Yes, sah, my ha’rin’ am puffec.” 
—Texas Siftings. 


.... There had been some illness in a fam- 
ily, and and an inquisitive neighbor asked 
little Johnny, the youngest sonof the fam- 
ily, who had been sick, and he answered: 
“Oh, it’s my brother.’”’ ‘“‘ What was the 
matter with him?” ‘“‘ Nuffin, only he was 
just sick.”” “‘I know; but what ailed him?” 
“Oh, I dunno.” “ What did he have?’ 
‘* He had the doctor.” —Troy Times. 


..“* What was the biggest school of 
mackerel you ever saw?” asked a summer 
boarder of old Captain Gloster. ‘‘The big- 
gest school of mackerel I ever saw?’ re- 
pented the captain, shifting his quid and 
hitching up his trousers. ‘“* Well, ma’am, 
the biggest school of mackerel I ever saw 
was off the Banks, away back in’61. But, 
Lor’ bless you, ma’am, that wasn’t noschool 





novelist Berthold Auerbach, author of that 





new hall for a library and museum. 





inimitable novel ‘‘On The Heights,” 


of mackerel. That was a univarsity.”— 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BARSS, W., Rochester, goes to Hoosick, 
| ee A 

CURRIER, C. W., Sec. Ohio Educ. Soc’y, 
goes to Winfield, Kan. 

CURRY, E. R., Evansville, Wis., goes to 
Fremont, Neb. 

GARDINER, G. H., New Brighton, S. 1., 
goes to South River, N. J. 

GATES. L. M., Enfield, goes to George- 
town, N. Y. 

PERKINS, S., Lake’s Pond, accepts call to 
Waterford, Conn. 

PERRY, Gero. P., Westerly, R. L., called to 
Willimantic, Conn. 

PICKARD. J. A., So. Bradford, goes to 
So. Otselic, N. Y. 

HICKOK, C. H., Thompson, Conn., resigns. 
RILEY, Wo., New Albany, goes to Lafay- 
ette. Ind. 

SIMONS, E. D., Bloomfield, N. J., called as 
assistant to Dr. MacArthur, New York 
City. 

TOWER, C.M., North Hector, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


WALSH, A. STEWART, D.D., called to 
Hendrix Ave. ch., Brooklyn. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
ADAMS. F. H., New Hartford, Conn., called 
to Riverpoint, R. I. 


BAILEY, J. G., has gone to Rogers, Ark. 4 

BATES, HEnry, Cortland, Neb., resigns. 

BOYD, Puryy S., died at Granby, Dec. 6. 

Aged 52. 

CLAPP, CEpHuas F., inst.,Seventh Ave. ch., 

East Oakland, Cal. 

CHADDOCK, Emory G., Hinsdale, I1., re- 

signs, 

COWAN, JOHN, has gone to South Deer- 

field, Mass. 

DODGE, AUSTIN, accepts calito Boylston, 

Mass. 

EMPSON, GEORGE C., Wayne, goes to Sault 

de Ste. Marie, Mich. 

HADLEY, WILLIs A., inst. colleague _pas- 
oe ch., Newburyport, Nov. 

30t 

HATCH, FRANKLIN §., inst.,Monson, Mass., 

Nov. 30th. 

HARRIS, Joun L., of Boston, called to Mil- 

ler’s Falls, Mass. 

HARROWER, CHRISTOPHER, 

City, Mich. 

—— S. S., ord., Viroqua, Wis., Nov. 
22d. 


ord. Filer 


HENDERSON, J. H., of Chebanse, accepts 
eall to La Moille, Ill. 

HIGGINS, Rosert M., of Calumet, Mich., 
called to Hyde Park ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

HOLMAN, WILLIAM H., Southport, Conn., 
called to Westborough, Mass. 

HULETT, James A., ord., So. Danville, I1l., 
Nov. 29th. 

MAcDONALD, Joun, ord., Hydesville and 
Rohnerville, Cal. 

MERRILL, CHARLES H , becomes field sec- 
retary of the Vermont Missionary So- 
ciety. 

PEASE, WILLIAM, ord., Mound City, IIl., 
Nov. 29th. 

PERRY, PETER W., Dowagiac, 
called to Abingdon, Ill. 

RICHARDS, SAMUEL, has gone to Ozark 
and Riverdale, Mo. 

ROBINSON, Henry C., accepts call to 
Torringford, Conn. 

SANBORNE, GEORGE M., 
Ark., resigns. 

STRIEMER, ALEXANDER. Vermillion, O., 
accepts call to Aitkin, Minn. 

TICKNER, C. H., England, accepts call to 
Onekama, Mich. 

TUCKER, J. F., ord.,Mattoon, II1., Dec. ist. 

WALLACE, RoBEerT W., Trumbull Ave. 
ch., Detroit, Mich., called to Wakefield, 
Mass. 

WHERLAND. JAMEs D., Riverdale, accepts 
call to Verdella, Mo 

W RIGLEY, FRANcIs, Washburn, Wis., re- 
signs. 


Mich., 


Little Rock, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

FORBES, F. C., Monticello, Ill, accepts 
call to Midland City, Mich. 

HALLOCK, J. A., goes from Lebanon, O., 
to Gainesville, Fla. 

HAYDN, Hiram C., Cleveland, O., elected 
president of Adelbert College, Cleve- 
land. Will not resign his pastorate. 


KINGERY, D., goes from Garden City to 
Arlington, Kan. 

LEHMANN, A., goes from Dresden to 
Moorefield, Harrison Co., O. 

LYNN, Epurarm K., died Nov. 25th, Iola, 
Kan., aged 73. 

MAHAFFY, SAMUEL, died Nov. 17th, Wash- 
ington, 6., aged 71. 

MILLER, A. L., goes from Des Are to 
Lonoke, Ark. 

MURPHY, A. A., called to Ipay Garden 
ch., Philadelphia. 

REED, N. L., Palisades, N. Y., called to 
Pottstown, Pa. 

STEELE, W. N., goes from Winchester to 
Homer, Ill. 

TAYLOR, Wm. R., First Reformed ch., 
Philadelphia. called to Brick ch., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

WARD, SAMUEL, goes from Delphos to 
Walton, Kan. 

EPISCOPAL. 


ant a B. F., accepts call to Zellwood, 
a 


LOCKE, JEssE A., accepts call as assistant 
at St. John’s chapel, New York City. 
RAIKES, F. W., has gone to Fremont, O. ™ 
TAIT, FRANcIs M., has gone to Southwark, 
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Music. 
CURRENT MATTERS. 


THE New York Philharmonic’s Society’s 
second concert had been anticipated with a 
good deal of pleasure last week; an orches- 
tral program being announced that was 
marked for a more judicious variety than 
usual and likewise was Adolf Fischer, most 
golden-tongued of basses, to sing the great 
scene ‘* Wo berg’ ich mich” in Weber’s 
‘*Euryanthe,” and Miss Gertrude Griswold 
was to be an additional soloist. Unluckily 
Mr. Fischer managed to take a patently 
terrific cold in the middle of the week and 
sang with such distressing effort at the 
rehearsal of Friday afternoon and at Fri- 
day night’s ‘‘ Faust”’ that it was expected 
that he would make default by Saturday, 
which he did. Mr. Victor Herbert, the 
violoncellist, played instead (and very well 
too) a concerto for his instrument, a taste- 
ful. and meritorious work, and the sym- 
phonic numbers of the evening were ex- 
cellently performed; but Miss Griswold’s 
rather slender voice and the German songs 
she sung weretrifling mattersin the large 
Opera House, pouring rain came down 
without and there was a sparse and natural- 
ly disappointed audience within. This 
American weather of ours brings great 
things in music to naught mercilessly; and 
the Philharmonic must needs have its turn 
of subjection to it. 

Two more concerts at which young Josef 
Hofmann played concertos and improvised 
drew literally packed audiences during 
the week. The wonderful little boy is the 
craze as well as the prodigy of the hour 
here; and to recognize how little admira- 
tion and adulation affect his simple and 
modest nature is a duty almost as grati- 
fying as the acknowledgment of his artistic 
precocity. 

The Symphony Society announces for to- 
morrow a program uncommonly interest- 
ing, including Brahms’s Third Symphony— 
a less profound work than two of those with 
which its composer has made its compan- 
ions—but one so full of melodiousness and 
delightful orchestral effects that it appeals 
to the heart seductively if less to the musi- 
cal intellectuality than, for instance, its 
author’s Second and Fourth Symphonies. 
Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Ziegler, who is 
among the more brilliant of our younger 
players, will be the soloist. 

“The Messiah” is in rehearsal for the 
Christmas-tide concerts of the Oratorio So- 
ciety. An exciting little rumor has been for 
some weeks bruited about town, that the 
Directors had really succeeded in inducing 
an artist to appear whose popularity in the 
city before her quiet withdrawal from the 
public stage, in the full tide of success, was 
attested by the general regret expressed at 
such a retirement. Very disappointingly, 
the report proves incorrect. A satisfactory 
group of singers will face the audiences at 
the ‘“‘ Messiah’ week after next; but the 
contralto that, as somebody once said, 
“would fill every corner of the Metropoli- 
tan with music and with peopie’”’ will not 
be heard in the Metropolitan week after 
next—though we hope it may some other 
time. 

Halevy’s somber, fascinating opera, ‘‘ The 
Jewess,”’ has had a revival at the Metropol- 
itan in many respects remarkable. Mr. 
Niemann, who had the advantage of being 
familiar with Duprez’s interpretation of the 
character of Eleazar, is astonishingly fine 
in that famous rdéle, singing as he sings 
nothing except Lohengrin, and acting with 
intense dramatic power. Miss Lehmann is 
vocally and histrionically an ideal Rachel, 
Halevy’s music suiting this wonderful sing- 
er’s voice toa marvel. Adolf Fischer is the 
bess. Cardinal di Brogni on the stage, as he 
is the best Hans Sachs, and Mr. Alvary, of 
course, added greatly to the representation 
by assuming the perfunctory part of Leo- 
pold. Halevy’s work has been twice given 
and each time to very large and exceed- 
ingly enthusiastic audiences; and we are 
glad to see it still hold its own, 
as a masterpiece in the list of dramatic 
operas and the only score likely to survive 
of a musician who, whatever his faults, has 
scarcely received his deserts, especially at 
the hands of his own nation. From now 
until after the holidays new works in the 
Metropolitan repertory will be kept in re- 
serve; but “ Euryanthe’”’ and “ Cortez” are 
in industrious preparation. One word more 
as to orchestral concerts—and that anent the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society’s. The 


programs Mr. Thomas announces this season 
are considerably fresher and better arranged 
than_they have been for the last two or three 
years. This change has excited favorable 
comment on the part of the patrons that we 
trust the Society and Mr. Thomas will duly 
regard. 


Vews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC, 


On Tuesday of last week the President 
sent the following nominations to the Senate: 


“ Lucius Q. C. Lamar, of Mississippi, to be As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 
** William F. Vilas, of Wisconsin, to be Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

“Don M. Dickinson, of Michigan, to be Post- 
master-General.” 
On the same day he submitted his annual 
Message to Congress. The document is de- 
voted solely tothe Tariff. Thefollowing are 
some 0. its important features: 
“* To the Congress of the United States: 


“ You are confronted, at the threshold of your 
legislative duties, with a condition of the na- 
tional finances which imperatively demands 
immediate and careful consideration. 

“The amount of money annually exacted, 
tnrough the operation of present laws, from the 
industries and necessities of the people, largely 
exceeds the sum necessary to meet the expenses 
of the Government. 

“When we consider that the theory of our in- 
stitutions guarantees to every citizen the full 
enjoyment of all the fruits of his industry 
and enterprise, with only such deduction as 
may be his share towards the careful and 
economical maintenance of the Government 
which protects him, it is plain that the exaction 
of more than this is indefensible extortion, and 
a culpable betrayal cf American fairness and 
justice. This wrong inflicted upon those who 
bear the burden of national taxation, like other 
wrongs, multiplies a brood of evil consequences. 
The public Treasury, which should only exist 
as a conduit conveying the people’s tribute to 
its legitimate objects of expenditure, becomes 
a hoarding-place for money needlessly with- 
drawn from trade and the people’s use, thus 
crippling our national energies, suspending our 
country’s development, preventing investment 
in productive enterprise, threatening financial 
disturbance, and inviting scnemes of public 
plunder. ... 

“ It has been suggested that the present bonded 
debt might be refunded at a less rate of interest 
and the difference between the old and new se- 
curity paid in cash, thus finding use for the sur- 
plus in the Treasury. The success of this plan, 
it is apparent, must depend upon the volition of 
the holders of the present bonds; and it is not 
entirely certain that the inducement which 
must be offered them would result in more 
financial benefit to the Government than the 
purchase of bonds, while the latter proposition 
would reduce the principal of the debt by actual 
payment, instead of extending it. 

“The proposition to deposit the money held by 
the Government in banks throughout the coun- 

try, for use by the people, is, it seems to me, ex- 
ceedingly objectionable in principle, as estab- 
lishing too close a relationship between the 
operations of the Government Treasury and 
the business of the country, and too extensive a 
commingling of their money, thus fostering an 
unnatural reliance in private business upon 
public funds. If this scheme snould be adopted 
it should only be done as a temporary expedient 
to meet an urgent necessity. Legislative and 
executive effort should generally be in the op- 
posite direction, and should have a tendency to 
divorce, as much and as fast as can safely be 
done, the Treasury Department from private 
enterprise. 

** Of course it is not expected that unnecessary 
and extravagant appropriations will be made 
for the pyurpose of avoiding the accumulation of 
an excess of revenue. Such expenditure, be- 
sides the demoralization of all just conceptions 
of public duty which it entails, stimulates a 
habit of reckless improvidence not in the least 
consistent with the mission of our people or the 
high and beneficent purposes of our Govern- 
ment. ° 

“Our scheme of taxation, by means of which 
this needless surplus is taken from the people 
and put into the public Treasury, consists of a 
tariff or duty levied upon importations from 
abroad, and internal-revenue taxes levied upon 
the consumption of tobacco and spirituous and 
malt liquors. It must be conceded that none of 
the things subjected to internal-revenue taxa- 
sion are, strictly speaking, necessaries; there 
appears to be no just complaint of this taxation 
by the consumers .of these articles, and there 
seems to be nothing so well able to bear the 
burden without hardship to any portion of the 
people. 

“ But our present tariff laws—the vicious, in- 
equitable. and illogical source of unnecessary 
taxation—ought to be at once revised and 
amended. These laws, as their primary and 
plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all 
articles imported and subject to duty by pre- 
cisely the sum paid for such duties. Thus the 
amount of the duty measures the tax paid by 
those who purchase for use these imported arti- 
cles. Many of tnese things, however, are raised 
or manufactured in our own country, and the 
duties now levied upon foreign goods and prod- 
ucts are called protection to these home manu- 
factures, because they render it possible for 
those of our people who are manufacturers to 
make these taxed articles and sell them for a 
price equal to that demanded for the imported 
goods that have paid customs duty. So it hap- 
pens that while comparatively a few use the 
imported articles, millions of our people who 
never use and never saw any of the foreign 
products, purchase and use things of the same 





kind made in this country, and pay therefor 


nearly, or quite the same enhanced price which 

the duty adds to the imported articles. Those 

who buy imports pay the duty charged thereon 

into the public treasury, but the great major- 

ity of our citizens who buy domestic articles 

of the same class pay a sum at least approxi- 

mately equal to this duty to the home manufac- 

turer. This reference tothe operation of our 

tariff laws is not made by way of instruction, 

but in order that we may be constantly remind- 

ed of the manner in which they impose a bur- 

den upon those who consume domestic products, 

as well as those who consume imported articles, 

and thus create a tax upon all our people. 

“It is not proposed to entirely relieve the 

country of this taxation. It must be extensive- 

ly continued as the source of the Government's 

income; and in a readjustment of our tariff the 
interests of American labor engaged in manu- 
facture should be carefully considered, as well 
asthe preservation of our manufacturers. It 
may be called protection, or by any other name, 
but relief from the hardships and dangers of 
our present tariff laws should be devised, with 

especial precaution against imperiling the 
existence of our manufacturing interests. But 
this existence should not mean a condition 
which, without regard to the public welfare or 
a national exigency, must always insure the 
realization of immense profits instead of moder- 
ately profitable returns. As the volume and 
diversity of our national activities increase, 
new recruits are added to those who desire a 
continuation of the advantages which they con- 
ceive the present system of tariff taxation 
directly affords them. So stubbornly have all 
efforts to reform the present condition been re- 
sisted by those of our fellow-citizens thus 
engaged that they can hardly complain of the 
suspicion, entertained to a certain extent, that 
there exists an organized combination all along 
the line to maintain their advantage. . . . 

** By the last census it is made to appear that 
of the 17,392,099 of our population engaged in all 
kinds of industries 7,670,498 are employed in 
agriculture, 4,074,238 in professional and person- 
al service (2,934,876 of whom are domestic ser- 
vants and laborers), while 1,810,256 are employed 
in trade and transportation, and 8,887,117 are 
classed as employed in manufacturing and 
mining. 

“For present purposes, however, the last num- 
ber given should be considerably reduced. With- 
out attempting to enumerate all, it will be con- 
ceded that there should be deducted from those 
which it includes 375,143 carpenters and joiners, 
285,401 milliners, dressmakers and seamstresses, 
172,726 blacksmiths, 138,756 tailors and tailor- 
esses, 102,473 masons, 76,241 butchers, 41,300 
bakers, 22,083 plasterers, and 4,891 engaged 
in manufacturing agricultural implements, 
amounting in the aggregate to 1,214,028, leaving 
2,623,089 persons employed in such manufactur- 
ing industries as are claimed to be benefited by 
a high tariff. 

“To these the appeal is made to save their em- 
ployment and maintain their wages by resisting 
achange. There should be no disposition to an- 
Swer such suggestions by the allegation that 
they are in a minority among those who labor, 
and therefore should forego an advantage, in 
the interest of low prices for the majority ; their 
compensation, as it may be affected by the ope- 
ration of tariff laws, should at all times be scru- 
pulously keptin view; and yet with slight re- 
flection they will not overlook the fact that they 
are consumers with the rest; that they, too, 
have theirown wants and those of their families 
to supply from their earnings, and that the 
prices of the necessaries of life, as well as the 
amountof their wages, will regulate the meas- 
ure of their welfare and comfort, 

“But the reduction of taxation demanded 
should be so measured as not to necessitate or 
justify either the loss of employment by the 
workingman, nor the lessening of his wages; 
and the profits still remaining to the manufac- 
turer, after a necessary readjustment, should 
furnish no excuse for the sacrifice of the inter- 
est of his employés either in their opportunity 
to work or in the diminution of their compensa- 
tion. Nor can the worker in manufactures fail 
to understand that, while a high tariff is 
claimed to be necessary to allow the payment 
of remunerative wages, it certainly results in a 
very large increase in the price of nearly all 
sorts of manufactures, which, in almost count- 
less forms, he needs for the use of himself and 
his family. He receives at the desk of his em- 
ployer his wages, and perhaps before he reaches 
his home is obliged,in a purchase for family 
use of an article which embraces his own labor, 
to return in the payment of the increase in 
price which the tariff permits, the hard-earned 
compensation of many days of toil. 

“ The farmer and the agriculturist who manu- 
factures nothing, but who pay the increased 
price which the tariff imposes upon every agri- 
cultural implement, upon all he wears and upon 
all he uses and owns, except the increase of his 
flocks and herds and such things as his hus- 
bandry produces from the soil, is invited to aid 
in maintaining the present situation; and he is 
told that a high duty on imported wool is neces- 
sary for the benefit of those who have sheep to 
shear, in order that the price of their wool may 
be increased. They, of course, are not reminded 
that the farmer who has no sheep is by this 
scheme obliged, in his purchases of clothing 
and woolen goods, to pay a tribute to his fellow- 
farmer as well as to the manufacturer and mer- 
chant; nor is any mention made of the fact that 
the sheep-owners themselves and their house- 
holds must wear clothing and use other articles 
manufactured from the wool they sell at tariff 
prices, and thus as consumers must return their 
share of this increased price to the trades- 





“In speaking of the increased cost to the con- 





sumer of our home manufactures, resulting 
from a duty laid upon imported articles of the 
same description, the fact is not overlooked that 
competition among our domestic producers 
sometimes has the effect of keeping the price of 
their products below the highest limit allowed 
by such duty. But it is notorious that this com- 
petition is too often strangled by combinations 
quite prevalent at this time, and frequently 
called trusts, which have for their object the 
regulation of the supply and price of commodi- 
ties made and sold by members of the combina- 
tion. The people can bardly hope for any con- 
sideration in the operation of these selfish 
schemes. 

“If, however, in the absence of such combina- 
tion, a healthy and free competition reduces the 
price of any particular dutiable article of home 
production beiow the limit which it might oth- 
erwise reach under our tariff laws, and if, with 
such reduced price, its manufacture continues 
to thrive, it is entirely evident that one thing 
has been discovered which should be carefully 
scrutinized in an effort to reduce taxation. 

* The necessity of combination to maintain 
the price of any commodity to the tariff point, 
furnishes proof that some one is willing to ac- 
cept lower prices for such commodity, and that 
such prices are remunerative ; and lower prices 
produced by competition prove the same thing. 


Thus, where either of these conditions exist, a 
case would seem to be presented for an easy re- 
duction of taxation. 

“The considerations which have been pre- 
sented touching our tariff laws are intended 
only to enforce an earnest recommendation 
that the surplus revenues of the Government 
be prevented by the reduction of our customs 
duties, and, at the same time, to emphasize a 
suggestion that in accomplishing this purpose . 
we may discharge a double duty to our ple 
by granting to them a measure of relief from 
tariff taxation in quarters where it is most 
needed and from sources where it can be most 
ee and justly accorded. 

“ Nor can the presentation made of such con- 
siderations be, with any degree of fairness, re- 
garded as evidence of unfriendliness toward our 
manufacturing interests, or of any lack of ap- 
preciation of their value and importance. 

* These interests constitute a leading and most 
substantial element of our national greatness, 
and furnish the proud proof of our country’s 
progress. But if in the emergency that presses 
upon us our manufacturers are asked to 
surrender something for the public good and to 
avert disaster, their patriotism, as well ae a 
grateful recognition advantages already 
afforded, should lead them to willing co- 
operation. No demand is made that they shali 
forego all the benefits of Governmental regard; 
but they cannot fail to be admonished of their 
duty, as well as their enlightened self-interest 
and safety, when they are reminded of the fact 
that financial panic and col!apse, to which the 
present condition tends, afford no greater shel- 
ter or protection to our manufacturers than to 
our other important enterprises. Opportunity 
for safe, careful, and deliberate reform is now 
offered: and none of us shouid be unmindful of 
a time when an abused and irritated people, 
heedless of those who have resisted Saey an 
reasonable relief, may insist upon a radical and 
sweeping rectification of their wrongs. 

‘The difficulty attending a wise and fair revi- 
sion of our tariff laws is not underestimated It 
will require on the part of the Congress great 
labor and care, and especially a _ b and na- 
tional contemplation of the subject, and a pa- 
triotic disregard of such local and selfish claims 
as are unreasonable and reckless of the welfare 
of the entire country. 

* Under our present laws more than four thou- 

sand articles are subject to duty. Many of 
these do not in any way compete with our own 
manufactures, and many are hardly worth at- 
tention as subjects of revenue. A considerable 
reduction can be made in the aggregate, by 
adding them to the free list. The taxation of 
luxuries presents no features of ene | but 
the necessaries of life used and consumed by all 
the people, the duty upon which adds to the 
cost of living in every home, should be greatly 
ey . : : 
* Vhe radical reduction of the duties imposed 
upon raw material used in manufactures, or its 
free importation, is, of course, an important 
factor in any effort to reduce the price of these 
necessaries; it would not only relieve them 
from the increased cost caused by the tariff on 
such material, but the manufactured product 
being thus cheapened, that part of the tariff 
hres, upon such product, as a compensation 
to our manufacturers for the present price of 
raw material, could be accordingly modified. 
Such reduction, or free importation, would 
serve besides to largel y reduce the revenue. It 
is not apparent how such a change can have 
any injurious effect upon our manufacturers. 
On the contrary, it would appear to give them a 
better chance in foreign markets with the man- 
ufacturers of other countries, who cheapen 
their wares by free material. Thus our people 
might have the S  anapey of extending their 
sales beyond the limits of home consumption— 
saving them from the depression, interruption 
in business, and loss caused by aglutted domes- 
tic market, and affording their employés more 
certain and steady labor, with its resulting quiet 
and contentment. : 

“The question thus imperatively presented 
for solution should be approached in a spirit 
higher than partisanship and considered in the 
light of that regard for patriotic duty which 
should characterize the action of those intrusted 
with the weal of a confiding people. But the 
obligation to declared party policy and principle 
is not wanting to urge prompt and effective ac- 
tion. Both of the great political parties now 
represented in the Government have, by re- 

ated and authoritative declarations, con- 
pone the condition of our laws which permit 
the collection from the people of unnecessary 
revenue, and have, in the most solemn manner, 
promised its correction; and, neither as citi- 
zens nor partisans, are our countrymen in a 
mood to condone the deliberate violation of these 
pledges.” 





FOREIGN. 


....President Sadi-Carnot of France last 
week summoned M. Goblet to form a minis- 
try, but the latter’s attempts being unsuc- 
cessful the President appealed to M. Fal- 
lieres. He was also unable to form one. 
M. Tirard then made the attempt, but he 
likewise failed. It is now thought that M. 
Floquet will be summoned to form the Cabi- 
net. 


...-On Saturday last M. Jules Ferry was 
fired at three times with a revolver by a 


man named Aubertin in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The balls did not take seri- 
ious effect but the wounds have proved very 





troublesome, and M. Ferry, at latest reports 
was suffering from exhaustion. 
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FARM AND GARDEN. . 


WHITTIER’S EIGHTIETH BIRTH- 
DAY. 


AD VIGILEM. 


BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 


WHAT seest thou, where the peaks about 
thee stand, 
Far up the ridge that severs from our 





view 

That realm unvisited? What prospect 
new 

Holds thy rapt eye ? What glories of the 
land, 


Which from yon loftier cliff thou now hast 
scanned, 
Upon thy visage set their lustrous hue? 
Speak, and interpret still, O Watchman 
true, 
The signals answering thy lifted hand! 


And bide thee yet! still linger, ere thy 
feet 
To sainted bards that beckon bear thee 
down— 
Though lilies, asphodel and spikenard 
sweet 
Await thy tread to blossom; and the 
crown 


Long since is woven of Heaven’s palm 
leaves, meet 
For him whom Earth can lend no more 
renown. 
New YORK Clty. P 
ENS SS eee 


EIGHTY YEARS OF WHITTIER. 


THE younger generation knows the poet 
Whittier, his fame and his genius; can it 
know the man Whittier? 

It has been Whittier’s fate to have cher- 
ished the Quaker’s faith and to have been 
aman of war. His neighbors,Longfellow 
and Lowell, have been by profession men 
of letters, poets by avocation, men whose 
office as teachers has been subsidiary to 
their literary labor. Whittier was like 
Milton, a man driven to the task of re- 


forming the world, and a poet only at his 
odd leisure in his youth, and in the re- 
tirement of advanced years. 


It is those 








past middle life who remember Whittier 
as the man who put all his superb energy, 
by the side of Lovejoy and Tappan and 
Garrison and Leavitt and Giddings into a 
hopeless fight for humanity, and left 
others to cultivate what men falsely call 
the Humanities. Longfellow made his 
little incursion into the anti-slavery field, 
and retired again. Lowell gave his heart 
and his voice freely to it. Whittier gave 
his life to it. It is Whittier’s honor first, 
that he was the champion and that he 
was the poet of Abolition. 

Whittier was one of the earliest to give 
himself to the great cause of Abolition. 
Up nearly to the hour when the nation 
suddenly took on itself his mission, and 
invaded the slave states with armies, 
Whittier was the editor of Abolition news- 
papers. It was no time for him to sing 
songs and dream dreams. 


* And one there was, a dreamer born, 
Who, with a mission to fulfill, 
Had left the Muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill, 
Making his rustic reed of song 
A weapon inthe war with wrong, 
Yoking his fancy to the breaking-plow 
That beam-deep turned the soil for truth to 
spring and grow. 


* Too quiet seemed the mau to ride 
The wingéd Hippogriff Reform ; 
Was his a voice from side to side 
To pierce the tumult of the storm? 
A silent, shy, peace-loving man, 
He seemed no fiery partisan 
To hold his way against the public frown, 
The ban of Church and State, the fierce mob's 
hounding down. 


“For while he wrought with strenuous will 
The work his hands had found to do, 
He heard the fitful music still 
Of winds that out of dreamland blew 
The din about him could not drown 
What the strange voices whispered down. 
Along his task-field weird processions swept 
The visionary pomp of stately phantoms 
stepped.” 

We love to think of Whittier so first, 
as one who felt a divine, consuming en- 
thusiasm for thelove of man. They were 
heroes that had that passion then. It 
seenis all so easy and common now to say 
that slavery was wrong. It was only 
martyrs and confessors who then took up 
the burden of the poor. What could be 
so hopeless as this task? So Longfellow 
felt : 

“ Paul and Silas in the prison 
Sang of Christ, the Lord’s Arisen; 
And an earthquake’s arm of might 
Brake their dungeon gates at night. 


“ But, alas! what holy angel 
Brings the slave this glad evangel ¢ 
And what earthquake’s arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon gates at night?” 

While turning the crank of his opinion- 
mill Whittier could find thought to write 
almost no verse except for his consecrated 
cause. Including ‘‘ Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture” there are forty poems in ‘The 
Voices of Freedom” written between 1833 
and 1848. All through his other poems 
the same spirit breathes. There is no end 
of verses to the Abolition leaders, to 
Wright, Channing, Storrs, Torrey, Neall, 
Rantoul, Sumner, not to speak of such 
sterner tributes as his ‘‘ Ichabod” justly 
gave to Daniel Webster: 

* All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul is fled. 
When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 
“Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame ; 
Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide his shame!” 

*The Voices of Freedom” were voices 
of sadness, of prayer, of remonstrance, of 
determination, sung to deaf ears. But 
the time of victory was coming. There 
is a swing of triumph, something more 
than faith, in his song when ‘‘ The Kan- 
sas Emigrants,” pioneers of Freedom, 
swarmed across the Missouri border: 

“ We cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea 


To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free! 


* We go to rear a wall of men 
On Freedom's Southern line, 
And plant beside the cotton tree 

The rugged Northern pine!” 
Now Whittier no longer needed to preach. 
The Sharp’s rifle, soon to be followed by 
the Springfield musket and the Rodman 
gun, had begun to talk. There were John 
Brown, Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses Grant. 
The boom of the Swamp Angel on the 








Carolina ,coast answered the artillery 
thunder of Vicksburg. Whittier could 
rest now, and sing as he pl.ased; but first 
sing the songs, Quaker songs, of God’s 
red right hand of war. Who that lived 
then—and who would not have lived then ? 
—did not thrill to the pzean, to the shout, 
to the ‘‘ Laus Deo,”’with which, in our fa- 
vored columns, Whittier celebrated the 
ringing of the bells for the abolition of 
slavery in the United States? 
“It is done! 
Clang of bell, and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 


* Ring, O bells! 
Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 
Loud and long that all may hear, 
Ring, for every listening ear 
Of Eternity and Time! 


* Let us kneel! 
God's own voice is in that peal, 
And this spot is holy ground. 
Lord forgive us! What are we, 
That our eyes this glory see, 
That our ears have heard the sound! 


“ Did we dare 
In our agony of prayer 
Ask for more than He has done? 
When was ever His right hand 
Over any time or land 
Stretched as now beneath the sun! 


* Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise aboad; 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns 
Who alone is Lord and God!”’ 

So now he rested. The man whose of- 
fice was sacked by a Philadelphia mob 
need fightno more. He had space to sing. 
‘*Snow Bound” and “ The Tent onthe 
Beach ” endeared him tothe quiet souls, 
and the lovers of gentle song who had not 
heart to enter the warriors’ fray. 

He has had a poet’s love for legends. 
We live in the present, but since Homer 
we sing stories of the past. Whittier’s 
first poems were legends. He has written 
legends and ballads without number, sim- 
ple stories like ‘‘Barbara Frietchie,” ‘‘Maud 
Muller,” ‘‘ Conductor Bradley,” ‘‘ Flud 
Oirson,” and ‘* Abraham Davenport.” 
His religious verse is specially helpful be- 
cause he trusts and loves so well.. But if 
we cite his religious verse we cite every- 
thing, for he has written nothing that is 
not righteous and religious. 

And here is, and will be, the quality of 
all our American poets whose fame shall 
survive. The recurrent note of every 
song is Godand right. Poetry is not his 
plaything nor his drudge. He is no car- 
penter twisting out gingerbread verse 
with a jig-saw; nor is hea painful polisher 
of dainty nothings, of sonnets, rondels 
and triolets. He has a great heart, a no- 
ble purpose; always something to say that 
is more than the words in which it is said. 
He harnesses his Pegasus to take him 
somewhere, and not to caracole and curvet 
in a riding academy. He is a modest 
man, and lays no scholarly pretense to 
the niceties of workmanship which make 
artisans’ poetry. Gray put it in his own 
epitaph: 

* No very great wit—he believed in a God”; 
and it is this grand belief in God, in 
truth, and this mighty faith in the victory 
of goodness that makes the world love 
Whittier. His eyes are open for good- 
ness. He is looking for nothing else. It 
is related of that holy man, Ketellus in 
Nubrigensi, that he had an _ especial 
grace to see devils, “‘gratiam divinitus 
collatam.” There are such poets. Whit- 
tier has an especial grace to see angels, 
and the world would rather hear of the 
angels than of the devils. 

We have lately published a Queen’s 
‘* Handwerkerlieder,” and Whittier’s wel- 
come to the heart that inspired them. 
Whittier, too, wrote a series of ‘‘ Songs 
of Labor,” of which one, ‘‘ The Shoe- 
maker,” is famous: 

“ Thy songs, Hans Sachs, are living yet, 
In strong and hearty German; 
And Bloomfield’s lay, and Gifford’s wit, 
And patriot fame of Sherman. 
Still from his book, a mystic seer, 
The soul of Behmen teaches, 
And England’s priestcraft shakes to hear 
Of Fox's leathern breeches.” 
Whittier’s ‘‘Songs of Labor” strike a 
different key from ‘‘Carmen Sylva’s.”’ 








There is less in them of the sad burden of 
the toiler’s life and more of a cheerful 
sympathy with the greatness rather than 
the pitifulness of labor. Always cheer- 
ful, always hopeful, he sings of work as 
successful, as fellowship with God. 

We have tried to give no analysis of 
Whittier’s imaginative poetic quality. 
He has it in great measure, a simple, 
clear, sweet, tender sympathy with 
Nature, and an unchecked, unstudied 
utterance which are a constant delight. 

Miss Phelps’s loving tribute to him re- 
minds us that he is the nursing father of 
poets. Did he not teach his beloved sister 
Elizabeth to sing? And her friend of their 
younger days, Lucy Larcom, when she 
was tuning her voice in the din of the 
looms, did he not cheer and encourage her 
and call her his child? And the Cary sis- 
ters, and Celia Thaxter, and Sarah O. Jew- 
ett, all of them have called him father, 
and he has led them to the fount of Are- 
thuse. Such a school of poets it is an 
honor to have taught. They have learned 
something of his purity and his strength. 

Young men, you do not know, you can- 
not conceive what it was to live in that 
period of moral struggle that ended with 
the overthrow of slavery and rebellion. 
Those were heroic times. Then was the 
flowering of the martyr spirit. Then was 
the age of great surrenders. Then was 
achieved in fire and blood, the blood of 
every home, the freedom of our land. 
Then was accomplished, with the world’s 
applause, the hopeless, persistent, dogged 
war which John G. Whittier and his scat- 
tered companions opened against the 
proudest and most strongly intrenched 
crime of the world. Other struggles fol- 
low, and other heroes will win weary 
fights, but that fight will hold long prece- 
dence, and equally long honor will its 
soldiers and its singers have. None shall 
have more and longer than our dear 
Quaker poet. May his years yet be long 
among us! 

aa 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
CONFERENCE. 


It is well that the spirit of fraternal 
unity which has come to possess so large- 
ly the organic divisions of Evangelical 
Christianity in our country, should be 
manifested in every possible way. Ear- 
nest Christians have come to feel very 
keenly the reproach of division, and also 
to understand that the strifes which it 
has engendered are not only unseemly, 
but highly injurious. We do not suppose 
that a conference like that held under the 
auspices of the Evangelical Alliance last 
week in Washington, or a series of such 
conferences, will settle the differences be- 
tween the denominations. Far from it. 
The Conference, the Alliance itself, does 
not act the part of arbitrator, but rather 
that of educator. The Alliance has no 
plan of organic union to urge. or even 
suggest. It does not propose to formu- 
late a symbol which shall unify the belief 
of all denominations, nor to devise an ec- 
clesiastical scheme which can be accepted 
by all. It has set for itself a more practi- 
cable and profitable task. It has sought 
to show: ist, That the great cause in 
which all denominations are interested is 
one and the same; 2d. That they have the 
same Lord and Master, and ‘ drink into 
one spirit”; 3d, That they have a common 
enemy; 4th, That, on the basis of a com- 
mon cause, a common Lord, a common 
spirit and a common enemy, there 
is abundant scope for common action. 
And men of the various households of 
faith brought together in Conference, as 
in Washington last week, find that they 
have a stronger aftinity for one another 
than for the enemy; that it is neither 
kind nor wise, neither Christ-like nor 
helpful to forget the obligations of broth- 
erhood in Christ ; and that if they cannot 
be one organically they can be one in the 
spirit of love for the Master and his work. 

You can hardly gather a Conference of 
earnest Christian men anywhere who will 
not heartily applaud such expressions as 
these. The Washington Conference was 
especially warm in its appreciation of all 
utterances in favor of strengthening the 
ties of fraternal fellowship and of pre- 
senting a united front to the many and 
persistent enemies of Evangelical Christi- 
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anity. The temper of the Conference 
was kindly even toward the Church of 
Rome, as the hearty applause following 
President Dodge’s explanation of the at- 
titude of the Alliance toward that body 
showed. He said that the members of the 
Alliance had nothing but respect and love 
and sympathy for Roman Catholics as 
Christians and only opposed them when 
they attacked the common-school system 
and other cherished American institutions. 
The voice of the Conference, which was 
the voice of various branches of 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 


, of Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Lu- 


therans, Moravians, Friends, and others, 
was for co-operation instead of compe- 
tition, for combination instead of separa- 
tion. 

The program was wisely planned. The 
object sought was approached from the 
standpoint of the perils which all recog- 
nize. The perils of the city, the perils of 
immigration, the perils of the family, the 
perils of labor and capital were shown 
to be real perils to Christianity, and the 
inevitable conclusion forced itself on the 
Conference that if these perils are to be 
met they must be met by a united front. 
The factors of the problem arranged in 
this order suggested the solution. The 
saloon, illiteracy, unevangelized masses 
of foreigners create perils; perils create 
the necessity for united counsel and 
united efforts. The instinct of self-preser- 
vation alone ought to be strong enough in 
Evangelical Christians to array them as 
one body against the enemy, to say noth- 
ing of the higher motives lying in plain 
view. 

The spirit of brotherly love and Chris- 
tian courtesy ruled from the first. It was 
not, however, either obtrusive or effusive. 
The program called for little gush, and 
little was indulged in. It was not, and 
could not be made, in the hands of the 
present wise managers of the Alliance, an 
occasion for mere show. Cant and rant 
were felt to be out of place; but there 
was unquestionably a deeper appreciation 
of the force of the ties of Christian 
brotherhood than in any previous confer- 
ence. If the rules of the Conference had 
allowed it a resolution would have been 
offered, and it probably would have been 
passed without dissent, recommending 
the calling of a Congress of Evangelical 
bodies to devise some scheme of comity 
which will prevent needless rivalry be- 
tween local churches and in mission fields, 
and insure a better occupancy of destitute 
districts in the cities. Such a recom- 
mendation may, however, come from the 
Alliance itself, and we trust it will. With 
an earnest endeavor like this in prospect 
we should begin to feel that the Millen- 
nium is drawing near. 


ns 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, contrary to the 
usual practice of his predecessors, con- 
fines himself, in his recent Message to Con- 
gress, exclusively to the consideration of 
one subject. That subject is such a re- 
vision of our Federal taxesas will bring 
the revenue annually collected by the 
Government down to its current fiscal ne- 
cessities, and thus avoid the accumulation 
of a large surplus in the Treasury, to the 
damage and detriment of trade. This, as 
he thinks, is the true remedy against such 
asurplus. We entirely agree with him 
in the opinion that tax reduction is one 
of the things to be done by the present 
Congress. Neither party can afford to 
place itself in opposition to the perform- 
ance of this duty;and neither can do so, 
without serious political peril to itself at 
the next Presidential election. 

The question that relates to the manner 
of gaining this end, is another matter. 
The President more than intimates that 
our internal revenue taxes, for the most 
part imposed on luxuries, and not on nec- 
essaries, had better be left to stand as 
they are, without change, and ‘with this 
opinion Secretary Fairchild coincides. 
We do not think it wise to abolish these 
taxes altogether, on the contrary we 
think that the tobacco and whisky tax 
should be continued. We see no good rea- 
son, on economical grounds, and certainly 
not on moral grounds, why these taxes 
on the two articles named should not be 











made a permanent part of our Federal 
tax system. 

The President's theory of tax revision is 
to place the whole reduction on tariff du- 
ties, increasing the number of articles on 
the free list, especially such as are used 
but not produced in this country for man- 
ufacturing purposes, and so reducing the 
tax on other articles as to avoid the col- 
lection of a surplus revenue. He quali- 
fies this position with the caveat that 
Congress should at the same time have 
an eye to the interests of our manufactur- 
ing industries, so as to do them as little 
damage as possible. The reasoning of 
the President in support of this theory, 
whether he knows it or not, is that of an 
out-and-out Free Trader, showing that he 
has allied himself with the Free Trade 
wing of the Democratic Party. There is 
nothing in this reasoning that has not 
often been better said in Free Trade 
speeches, both in and out of Congress. 
The reasoning, moreover, abounds with 
fallacies contradicted by facts. 

The President, for example, seems to 
think that a reduction of taxes on im- 
ported goods, similar to those produced in 
this country, will necessarily involve a 
corresponding reduction of revenue. The 
effect may be just the reverse by the in- 
creased importation of such goods, as the 
natural consequence of tax reduction, 
while the domestic industry in this coun- 
try engaged in the production of such 
goods may be greatly injured thereby. 
This fact does not seem to have crossed 
his mind. So, also, he thinks that the tax 
paid on imported goods always adds just 
so much to the prices of these goods to be 
paid by the consumer, forgetting that the 
price depends largely on the law of sup- 
ply and demand, also forgetting that 
where similar goods are produccd in this 
country the law of competition between 
sellers and buyers in the home market 
will act as a most important factor in the 
question of price, and still further forget- 
ting or not knowing that the great effect 
of a protective tariff 1s not to enhance 
prices in this country above their proper 
level, but rather to prevent the pauper 
labor of other countries from reducing 
prices below the point at which they 
would be naturally fixed under the law of 
free competition. The President has evi- 
dently not studied the subject of protec- 
tion so as really to comprehend it. 

We have not space for a detailed review 
of what the President says about the 
tariff. It isenough for the American peo- 
ple to know that he has substantially 
taken his position with the Free Traders 
and adopted their reasoning. The proba- 
bility now is that he will be the candidate 
of the Democratic Party for President next 
year; and his position, especially in his 
reasoning, indicates the position which 
the party, if nominating him, must as- 
sume. The great question upon which the 
next election will turn, saying nothing 
about the character of the candidates, 
will then be the tariff issue. This will 
overshadow all other questions. 

Republicans ought not to regret this 
fact ; and in the mean time the Repub- 
lican members of Congress should, as a 
matter of party policy, if for no other rea- 
son, be willing to co-operate with the 
Democratsin such a revision of our tariff 
and internal revenue laws as will, without 
abandoning the principle of protection, or 
putting in peril the domestic industries of 
this country, so reduce the amount of 
revenue annually collected by the Govern- 
ment as to prevent an unnecessury surplus 
in the Treasury. They will thereby place 
themselves and the Republican Party in 
the right position to secure the approval 
ofa majority of the American people. 

Tax reduction, and not Free Trade in 
any sense that is opposed to Protection, 
is what this majority want. Republicans, 
with this as one of their watch-words, and 
with the right man for their candidate, 
—one on which all good Republicans and 
sound business men can unite—will surely 
win in the next Presidential election. 
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JUDGE COWING, in sentencing Most to 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for one 
year, took occasion to address to him a lec- 
ture, which not only he but also all the An- 
arhists in this country should carefully con- 
sider. rm 
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ENTHUSIASM AND THE HOLY 
GHOST. 





A CAREFUL reading of the Acts of the 
Apostles, that record and ‘at the same 
time manual of evangelistic and pastoral 
service, must impress any one with the 
thought that the distinguishing character- 
istic of early Christians, whether minis- 
terial or lay, in their work for God, was 
tenthusiasm. From the time our Lord 
bade his disciples farewell on the Mount 
of Olives and went to his Father and to 
our Father till the close of the record, 
there is a glow and heat about all the 
work done, that goes far to explain the 
marvelous success of the Gospel in the 
first half century of the history of Chris- 
ianity. The men who gave themselves 
to the work of the Lord seemed to be con- 
sumed day and night with a fever of en- 
thusiasm which carried them every where, 
made them tireless in their work, care- 
less of their comfort and safety, and ready 
at any time to lay their lives down, if 
need be, for the Gospel and the love of 
Jesus Christ. 

The central human figure in this history 
is the Apostle Paul, that greatest of 
Christians, who counted not his life dear 
to himself so that he might finish the 
ministry which he had received in com- 
mission from his Lord. Nevertheless 
there is abundant evidence that a multi- 
tude of others were animated by no less 
an enthusiasm and counted it no less a 
joy than he to serve the Master and win 
perishing souls to God. There were 
Peter and John, Stephen, Barnabas and 
Mark, Timothy and Apollos, Philip and 
Mark, Priscilla and Aquila among the 
laity; the daughters of Philip who 
prophesied and these women who 
“helped” Paul ‘‘in the Gospel”; and _ be- 
tween the lines we read of more than the 
company of disciples who went every- 
where preaching and talking of Jesus and 
the resurrection. Their courage was not 
daunted, their enthusiasm was not damp- 
ened, though bonds and imprisonment, 
stripes and all manner of persecution and 
suffering awaited them in every city. 
Amid good report and evil report, by 
honor and dishonor, as deceivers and yet 
true, as unknown and yet well known, as 
being cast down but not discouraged, in 
stripes, in imprisonment, in tumults, in 
labors and watchings and fastings, yet 
in allthings approving themselves as min- 
isters of God—they worked in season, out 
of season, and by all means that they might 
magnify the name of Jesus and win men 
from the power of SatanuntoGod. Tosit 
down and read the Acts of the Apostles 
through, with side lights thrown on this 
record from the Epistles, is to be stirred as 
with a breath from heaven and stimulated 
as by the reading of great battles fought 
and greater victories won. Beside this 
record the quiet and plodding routine of 
the ordinary ministerial life and the 
average measure and manner of Christian 
work, and the monotonous pulpit tones of 
our day, seem almost like the faltering 
step of reluctant servitude and the expir- 
ing echoes of a clarion faith whose 
notes have been spent ages ago. 

If we make inquiry as to the source of 
this enthusiasm, we are at once put in 
possession of the secret in the first three 
or four chapters of this record. ‘ Tarry 
ye at Jerusalem,” said the ascending 
Saviour, ‘‘ until ye be endued with power 
from on high.” ‘‘ And suddenly there 
came a sound from heaven, as of a rush- 
ing mighty wind, and it filled all the 
house where they were sitting. And 
they wereall filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” Here isthe secret of their 
enthusiasm and power. Nor was this a 
single bestowment. It was repeated again 
a few days or weeks afterward, when be- 
ing assembled after a time of persecution, 
in a private meeting-place, they prayed 
again forGod to give them boldness to 
speak in his name, which, while they 
were sodoing, God answered as afore- 
time, and‘‘they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of 
God with boldness.” And the heavenly 
enduement we must believe was repeated 
again and again as often as the work de- 
manded it. This wasthe secret both of 





their power and their enthusiasm. The 
Holy Ghost filling a man in whom the 
word of God dwells richly, sets that word 
on fireand fills him with an energy and 
enthusiasm which mere human nature 
cannot generate or even simulate. 

In the subsequent reports of their work, 
made from time to time, these apostles 
and disciples ever speak ‘‘of the hand of 
the Lord being with them.” This,nodoubt, 
was a reference to the presence with and 
in them of the blessed Holy Spirit, who 
is the mighty and efficient agent in all 
the Lord’s work, and without whom our 
best efforts are worse than vain, and even 
the Word of God is without power. In 
nothing did these early Christians venture 
to move without the Holy Spirit. If they 
planned and consulted together, as in the 
matter of disagreement which occurred 
in the church at Antioch, we learn from 
the letter sent to that church by the apos- 
tles and chief brethren at Jerusalem to 
whom the matters in controversy were 
referred, that they had one in council 
with them whose presence was not visi- 
ble to humaneyes. ‘It seemed good to 
us and to the Holy Ghost.” What a rec- 
ord of intimacy and practical fellowship 
is this! 

The writer of this has met of late a 
great many discouraged but faithful min- 
isters. They are plodding along, doing 
their routine work with fidelity but 
almost with despair. No life, no heat, no 
enthusiasm im the church and little in 
their own hearts. They preach and see 
no results; they exhort but the brethren 
do not respond to the exhortation; they 
argue but their arguments either do not 
convince or if they convince the intellect 
they do not move the heart. But for 
their consecration and a sense of solemn 
obligation to continue their ministry, 
they would give up the battle. Now we 
would not underrate the steady, plodding 
faithfulness of these pastors and brethren, 
but we are bound to say that even faith- 
fulness carried to the last degree of 
patient service will not answer for the 
presence in floods of power of the Holy 
Ghost. We may preach as angels cannot, 
even as Paul himself, and yet if the Holy 
Ghost is not sent down from heaven to 
accompany the Word it will fall power- 
less upon the ears of the people; nay 
more, unless we preach with the truth 
set on fire in our own hearts by fire from 
heaven our preaching will be cold and 
lifeless to ourselves as to others. What 
the churches need to-day throughout all 
their membership from the minister down 
to the humblest member, is a great re- 
vival of Holy Ghost enthusiasm, which 
shall fill us once more with that burning 
power that will carry us forward in the 
battle with sin and unbelief, and will 
sweep all opposition before us and enable 
us to plant the banner of the cross upon 
the high places of the earth. 


VICTORY FOR PROHIBITION. 








THE decision of Judge Brewer, sitting 
in the United States Circuit Court for 
Kansas, in the Kansas liquor cases, was to 
the effect that, where a state establishes 
the principle of Prohibition in respect to 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and thereby damages or destroys 
the value of private property previously 
in existence, and makes no compensation 
to the owners thereof for the injury thus 
suffered by them, the law, whether in the 
form of a constitutional provision or a 
legislative enactment, is inconsistent with 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and hence 
null and void. He held that this was in 
effect taking private property for public 
use without due compensation, and also 
‘without due process of law.” 

The cases being carried to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
this court, in the opinion last week 
delivered by Mr. Justice Harlan, reversed 
the ruling of Judge Brewer in every 
particular, holding that, so far as the 
Federal Constitution is concerned, Kansas 
and every other state may, in the 
exercise of its ‘‘police power,” regulate 
the use of all private property in such 
manner, and to such extent, as the state 
itself shall deem necessary in the interests 
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of good morals and the public safety, even 
if the regulation shall amount to an abso- 
lute prohibition of certain defined uses 
deemed by the state inconsistent with 
such morals and safety, and that, too, 
without making any compensation to the 
owners of such property for the inciden- 
tal losses suffered by them. All private 
property, so far as the Federal Constitu- 
tion is concerned, is held subject to this 
power in each state; and the exercise of 
the power is in no proper sense the taking 
of such property for public use. Such is 
the ruling of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the questions involved 
in Kansas liquor cases. 

This, of course, settles the question as 
tothe constitutionality of Prohibition, 
not only in Kansas, but in every other 
state of the Union. The decision is un- 
doubtedly an important victory in favor 
of Prohibition. The Prohibivionists will 
so regard it, and be encouraged to pursue 
their work against the liquor business. 
All that is needful in any state isa pub- 
lic sentiment that will demand and sus- 
tain the principle of Prohibition. 

a > 


HOW TO REFORM THE INDIAN 
BUREAU. 


No one could speak more severely than 
ex-Commissioner Price does from his own 
experience of the way the best Indian 
Commissioner is hampered by the rules of 
the office. What its condition is becoming 
under the spoils system we have in part 
shown. Fortunately the spoils system 
cannot reach Indian supplies. They are 
protected by being under the control of a 
non-partisan Board of Indian Commission- 
ers. Corruption there has utterly ceased. 

What can be done? The President bas 
already given a most valuable indication 
in his Message to the last Congress, which 
we earnestly hope he will repeat. He al- 
ready is interested in the welfare of the 
Indians, and we do not believe that he 
will forget them. 
Secretaryship of the Interior may give 
him a chance to inaugurate his policy. 

He may not feel able immediately to 
put the whole Indian Bureau into com- 
mission, but we earnestly hope that he 
will push legislation so as to secure the ap- 
pointment of a commission made up of 
army officers already under salary, and 
civilians genuinely interestedin the In- 
dians, into whose charge shall be put at 
least all the educational work done for the 
tribes. Let the responsibility be in their 
hands. We can then expect to have skilled 
and experienced teachers appointed, whose 
heart is in their work. 

Then let Congress be asked to make its 
appropriations for education ina lump 
sum,to be assigned to the several tribes 
and agencies as the conditions require, 
and not ina hundred or a thousand little 
cast-iron appropriations which do not al- 
low of retrenchment here and enlargement 
there as the occasion demands. Let the 
security be the good character of the un- 
partisan commissioners, and the strict ac- 
counting required of them. 

Then let Civil Service rules be applied 
to the whole Bureau of Indian affairs, both 
to the appointments of this Commission 
and to what remains of the present Bu- 
reau. Let agents and farmers pass an 
examination, sothat ignorant lads not out 
of their teens, who cannot add up a col- 
umn of figures or spell common words, 
shali not be sent up from Tennessee and 
Mississippi to fill the place of experienced 
and faithful clerks discharged for no rea- 
son whatever. We shall then have no 
more farmers who instruct the Indians to 
plant their turnips a hatfulin a hill; no 
physicians that can’t tell a safe from a 
deadly drug; no agents convicted of 
heinous offenses against the laws. These 
things can be prevented, and the service 
raised again from 
dition. 

This is a matter for the President 
and Congress. We believe that the Presi- 
dent desires to take a real step forward in 
behalf of the Indian, and we think he sees 
clearly what it should be. If he will 
really carry out what he has indicated it 
will be to the great credit of his adminis- 
tration, and be a step forward in good 
government. 
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Editorial Notes. 


THE Agnostic is one who, in reference to 
matters of religion, doesn’t know enough to 
affirm or deny anything. Whether there is 
a personal God; whether the universe of 
matter was ever created or not; whether 
matter in its organization, adaptations, 
and relations presents any marks of design, 
and therefore implies an intelligent design- 
er; whether there is any real distinction be- 
tween the souland the body of man; whether 
the soul survives the death of the body, and 
exists in a future life of conscious activity; 
whether there is a Heaven anda Hell or 
not; whether the Bible is true or not; 
whether Jesus Christ was an impostor or 
a messenger sent from God; whether the 
religiouscommon sense of the world is a 
sheer delusion or not—all these and all other 
questions relating to spiritual existence, as 
distinguished from that which is material, 
are by the Agnostic relegated to the cate- 
gory of the absolutely unknown. Here 
man’s condition is that of an idiot. He does 
not know enough to have any belief or any 
disbelief. He can neither affirm nor deny; 
practically, however, the Agnostic denies, 
with the theoretic possibility that what he 
denies may be true. He treats the doctrine 
of God as if he were certain that there is no 
God, when, upon his own showing, he is 
not and cannot be thus certain. He treats 
in the same way every other doctrine that 
relates to the spirit realm. What, by his 
own admission, may be true, he deals with 
as if he knew it to be false. All religion, so 
far as his practice is concerned, is a delu- 
sion, without any knowledge on his part 
that such isits realcharacter. Nothing in 
respect to religion is certain to him, except 
that he ‘‘don’t know,” and of this he as- 
sumes to be certain. Is he absolutely cer- 
tain of this? The Bible holds no argument 
with sucha man. Itsimply treats him asa 
fool, always assuming that he may know, 
that he is bound to know, and that if he 
does not know, he is ‘“‘ without excuse.” 
The God of nature treats h‘m in the same 
way. When one sets down, as nothing, all 
the proofs of religion, both natural and re- 
vealed, there is no more to be said to him 
by either God or man. 

HERE is an item from ourCatholic friends 
who imagine that Romanism is just as de- 
cent in Mexico as it is in the United States. 
We quote from El Pueblo, of Oct. 13th, 
published in Chihuahua, the following 
item: 

“ Toros. 

* El domingo iltimo se diéd una corrida de toros 
por aficionados para destinar los productos al or- 
nato interior de la iglesia parroquial. 

“ La concurrencia estuvo contenta y satisfecha; 
con razon, st hubo algunos gulpeados.” 

We translate: 
BULLS. 

Last Sunday a bull fight was given by ama- 

teurs for the purpose of devoting the receipts to 
the interior adornment of the parish church. 
The assemblage were pleased and satisfied; with 
reason, if some persons were bruised. 
This series of performances has since been 
kept up on Sunday afternoons. The condi- 
tion of the Church in Mexico would aston- 
ish our Catholics. A few months ago in 
Southern Mexico a bull ring was dedicated 
with religious ceremonies conducted by a 
priest. It is by no means an unknown thing 
for a Mexican priest to live openly with his 
mistress and his children about himin the 
residence near the church edifice. 


It was not Coleridge, when he wrote 
“Short sighted Devil, not to take his spouse!” 
that first discovered that with all his slyness 
Satan is very short-sighted. But no more 
striking illustraiion of it has occurred of 
late than the fact reported that Cambridge, 
and other cities near Boston, were carried 
last week for Prohibition by the help of lib- 
eral contributions said to aggregate twenty- 
five thousand dollars, from the saloon-keep- 
ers of Boston. The shutting up of the sub- 
urban saloons has greatly increased their 
custom and profits, and made it worth while 
for them to keep the custom, if possible. 
Cambridge is quite willing to let Boston 
have the saloons if she wantsthem. In real 
fact 1t is vastly for the interests of the sa- 
loon-keepers of Boston that they do not iso- 
late themselves,that if they would keep their 
business they should ally as largea body 
ofmen with themselves all over the state. 
This isolation is likely to hasten the time 
when they will be driven out of the busi- 
ness by the voice of the community which 
they haveso injured. It is an oldtruth that 
when Satan casts out Satan his kingdom 

cannot stand. 


The Herald and Presbyter, whose ed- 





itor has just come back from a pilgrimage 





around the meetings of the Synods of the 
Northern Church in the South, confesses 
that ‘‘a majority of the colored missionaries 
and churches, perhaps, are, or have been op- 
posed to union’’ with the Southern Church. 
The well understood condition of union is 
that the colored people shall be set off in 
presbyteries and synods by themselves. 
They don’t care to be made inferiors. Yet 
we are told, and can believe, that if the 
union must come, they do not wish to be 
merged and swamped in the Southern pres- 
byteries where they would not be welcome. 
The colored ministers in the Synods of Ca- 
tawba and Atlantic have been asked the 
question by circular, and a majority answer 
that they do not wish to be thus merged. 
The Herald and Presbyter has entered ona 
regular crusade for union on the basis of 
division by color. It even suggests that the 
difficulty about entertaining colored people 
at ecclesiastical meetings will be relieved by 
carrying out the division of races not only 
where both races are numerous, but where 
they are few. It says: 

“Astothe few other colored ministers and 
churches in the Northern and Southern Church, 
some relief would come, in time, by the erection 
ot colored presbyteries.” 


It was the Negro vote, we are told: that 
gave Atlanta its majority of a thousand 
against prohibition. Butit was the igno- 
rant and vicious Negro vote. All the edu- 
cated Negroes, the teachers, the preachers 
favored prohibition. All the white teachers 
in the colleges attended by Negroes were 
earnest in favor of prohibition, and so taught 
their pupils. If there was any lukewarmness 
it was on the part of one or two Negro minis- 
ters who felt that their race was not receiving 
fair treatment atthe hands of the Prohibi- 
tion leaders; yet they did not help free 
liquor. The intelligent Negroes were not 
carried away by the argument that the 
saloon gave them their equal rights, that 
the saloon was the only place where they 
were on a level with the whites. The intel- 
ligent men did notask for Negro equality on 
the road to Hell. Nowthis is, or ought to 
be a good object lesson for the better class 
of whites inthe South. It ought to teach 
them that the safety of the South rests in 
the education of the Negro. He must be 
lifted up in intelligence and virtue; andthe 
schools which teach such virtue and intelli- 
gence are the greatest boon to the South. 
Those who want an ignorant, drunken, 
dangerous Negro proletariat in the, South 
should oppose Negro education. Those who 
want a New South of enterprise, temperance 
and virtue, should bend every energy to edu- 
cate the poor, both black and white. The 
immense importance of this duty cannot 
be overestimated, and Atlanta now empha- 
sizes it. 





CIVILIZATION is gaining the day in South 
Carolina, and before long may reach 
France. The proofis in the fact that we 
find evidence that in that hot-blooded state 
the law is taking the place of the duello as 
the means of settling injuries. General Ed- 
ward MacCrady is just the sort of a man, 
who, ten years ago, would have challenged 
to mortal combat a cotton broker, Dr. T. 
C. Robinson, who published a card declar- 
that the aforesaid gallant general was ‘‘guil- 
ty of falsehood, treachery and scoundrel- 
ism,’’ and had “‘ sworn falsely under oath.”’ 
Now there is a law against dueling. and the 
general shows both good citizenship and mor- 
al courage in refraining from sending tothe 
author of the insult a challenge,and instead 
suing him at heavy damages for slander. 
For an ex-confederate officer and the author 
of the famous “ Eight Box Election Law” 
to shut out the Negro vote, a man fully im- 
bued with ante-bellum ideas, that is a noble 
and significant course of conduct. 


A MAN, some time since, killed another in 
the State of Kentucky, when under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquor. He was in- 
dicted on the charge of murder in the first 
degree, and, being tried and convicted, he 
was sentenced to be hanged. He interposed 
the plea of intoxication on his trial, which 
was regarded by the court as furnishing no 
defense for the crime committed, or even 
mitigation of its enormity. The case was 
then on the same plea taken to the Court of 
Appeals of the state; and that court has 
just laid down the doctrine that the condi- 
tion of drankenness, at the time of com- 
mitting a crime, is absolutely no legal ex- 
cuse for the crime. ‘Our statute,” said the 
court, ‘‘makes it [drunkenness] an offense, 
and one crime should not privilege an- 
other,’ adding that drunkenness is *‘ by far 
the most fruitful source of crime in our 
state.” It is perhaps true that murder, if 
perpetrated by one in thestate of drunken- 
ness, has less moral enormity attached to it 
than if perpetrated by one whd is perfectly 





sober when committing the offense, and de 
liberately does the deed in cold blood, Yet 
this difference can never, with any safety to 
society, be recognized in the administration 
of penal law. Drunkenness is always a self- 
induced state, and by the party can be in- 
duced at anytime by simply drinking a 
sufficient amount of intoxicating liquor; 
and if this condition were a legal excuse for 
crime, then all that men would have to do 
in order to furnish themselves with an ex- 
cuse, would be to get thoroughly drunk at 
the time. 
quately protected under such arule of law. 
The doctrine stated by the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals is clearly the right one. 





....It is not aChristian, not even a Hebrew 
Christian, paper that speaks so sweetly of 
Jesus in the following lines, but a Hebrew 
paper, the Hebrew Journal: 

“Finding then corruption and decay spread- 
ing in the whole Gentile world like a canker, 
not a sound moral sense left except in little 
Judea, and that smothered under a fearful 
egotism, the Master preached to Jew and 
heathen, to rich and poor, to the learned and 
the ignorant, doctrines of self-denial and the 
glories of the heavenly Jerusalem, where con- 
trition and repentance with love for neighbors, 
were to be the means of securing everlasting 
life, not birth, not wealth, nor worldly wisdom; 
promulgating among all men—the poor slave or 
the proud philosopher—lofty moral aims, attack- 
ing vice and superstition, offering universal 
salvation to all, bond or free, so that the miser- 
able slave with this hope became possessed at 
once with a treasure compared with which gold 
was dross.” 

“The Jews of that time, full of the conceit of 

their own goodness, and contempt for the 
Gentile’s wickedness, expecting, too, a warrior 
Saviour, rejected him; but what if he eame 
now? when we can appreciate, understand, and 
rightly value all the sweetness, usefulness, 
nobility and elevation of his teachings.” 
This same organ of Jewish opinion declares 
that Dr. Sonneschein’s proposal to observe 
Christmas rouses a sentiment among the 
Jews which will some time find vigorous 
expression. 


...A Massachusetts pastor writes us of 
the success of.a series of ministerial ex- 
changes, such as we suggested some - weeks 
ago, reaching over theevenings of two or 
three months. Hesays: 

‘* My church is in the suburbs of the city, and 
is one of the smallest in the vicinity, so I count 
it an act of kindness when the city pastors leave 
their own people and come out here for an even- 
ing. They are, however, not without their re- 
ward. We have had several of these evening 
meetings, and the audiences that have greeted 
the preachers have been the largest that have 
ever attended preaching service in the chapel. 
Besides this our church-members are being en- 
couraged by the active sympathy shown in the 
courtesy of these pastors, while the community 
at large is impressed with the catholicity of the 
church, for the preachers are from four denom- 
inations.” 


....A correspondent thinks that Maurice 
Thompson got his inspiration for his ‘‘Song 
of the Mocking Bird,’’ addressed ‘To 
Sappho,” and published by us some weeks 
ago, from the following lines by Paul Ham- 
ilton Hayne: 

“ I vaguely wonder, O bird! can it be 

That a human spirit hath part in thee ? 

Some Lesbian singer’s,who died perchance 

Too soon in the summer of Greek romance, 

But the rich reserves of whose broken lay, 

In some mystical, wild undreamed-of way, 
Find voice in thy bountiful strains to-day!” 
We cannot agree with our correspondent in 
thinking that Mr. Thompson, even if the 
suggestion of his poem is traceable to the 
above lines, committed a very heinous 
crime in not saying so. It was, atthe most, 
nothing more than a Paul Hayneous crime 


....How Atlanta was carried for the 
Saloon by the ignorant Negro vote is: ex- 
plained in part by such devices as a circular 
which was distributed to all the Negroes. 
At the head of it was a picture of Abraham 
Lincoln, and the heading ‘‘For Liberty! 
Abraham Lincoln’s Proclamation.” Under 
it was what purported to be a declaration 
from Lincoln that prohibition is a crime 
against the laboring man, and a tyranny to 
be bitterly opposed. Then follows in dis- 
played type the exhortation: 

“Colored voter, he appeals to you to protect 
the liberty he has bestowed upon you. Will you 
go back on his advice? Look to your rights! 
Read and act! Vote for the sale!” 


And they voted. 


.... Henry George might talk more sensj- 
bly than in the following : 


“Republican government is breaking down in 
the United States, not merely because of defects 
in our political methods—though these defects 
hasten the break down and make far more diffi- 
cult the application of any radical cure—but be- 
cause the conditions of our people are steadily 
becoming incompatible with Republican govern- 
ment in anything more than name.” 


That is unadulterated nonsense. There are 


Society surely would not be ade- ~ 
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no signs of any such breaking down of Re- 
publican government here. The approval 
which has followed the punishment of the 
Chicago Anarchists provesthecontrary. We 
have evils, but they attack no vital part. 


-...Why are not the Saloon’s murders 
punished? This last week the jury dis- 
agrees a second time in the case of a man 
believed to have killed Mr. Haddock in 
Sioux City. On the night of the Saloon’s 
victory at Atlanta a company of drunken 
rioters turned on a young man named High- 
tower, standing at the door of his home,and 
asked him if he had voted wet or dry. He 
answered, “I wasdry,’’ whereupon one of 
them hurled a stone at him, struck him in 
the head and killed him. A crowd saw it, 
and no man is arrested. 


..-.What does Mr. Edward W. Bemis 
mean by the following assertion in The 
Andover Review ? 

“Even the stanchest believers in the iniquity 
of slavery did not advocate the taking of the 
slaves from their masters without full compen- 

* sation, until it became necessary as a war meas- 
ure.” 
That is an enormous mistake. It would 
have been difficult to find one of those 
** stanchest believers” who would have con- 
sented for a moment to make any financial 
compensation for the slaves. 


--..-The American Hebrew devotes its 
last issue tothe honored memory of Emma 
Lazarus. She was not only a poet of rare 
gifts, but a woman of the highest character 
and noblest purposes. She was not brought 
up as astrict Jew, but the persecutions of 
her people in Russia stirred up all her dor- 
mant Semiticenthusiasm, and she devoted 
thenceforth her energy and her rare genius 
to the cause of her race. Her loss is a great 
one for American literature, and The Amer- 
ican Hebrew has gathered tributes to her 
memory from the leaders of American let- 
ters. 


....A correspondent writes us: 

Let the black be the equal of the white man, 

but do not attempt to force him into the society, 
school and church of the Caucasian. 
Exactly our platform. Do not force him 
in or out. And do not force the half Negro 
into or out of the society, school and church 
of either the Negro or the Caucasian. Nor 
the quadroon, nor the octoroon, nor the 
white man ; let each go where he wants to 
without compulsion. Does that suit you, 
good friend from Montana? 


...» He who makes God the daily compan- 
ion of his thoughts, as did Enoch, will 
surely see no charmsin sin. If men would 
do this habitually, so that they would con- 
sciously feel themselves to be always living 
and acting in the sight of God, what a 
change would be made in their conduct! 
What sin is there that one, under such cir- 
cumstances, would wish to commit? Who 
would dare to sin, having God vividly pres- 
ent to the eye of his soul? No human cour- 
age would be adequate to the awful task. 


....There was a conference of Church- 
women (Episcopalians) with the clergy of 
the diocese held in this city, of which The 
Churchman gives a report in last week’s 
issue. The odd thing is that the women 
read papers of interest and value, not one of 
which is reported except in the briefest way, 
but quite full reports are given of the ad- 
dresses of the clergymen who were asked to 
speak on the papers. The comment seems 
to be regarded as of more value than the 
text. 


.... This issue of THE INDEPENDENT may 
be called a Whittier number. The poet 
himself speaks on the first page in tender 
lines. Rose Terry Cooke lays her verses at 
his feet,and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, under 
the inspiration of his name, has written a 
poem in the form of prose. Mr. Stedman’s 
tribute was written too late for a place on 
the first page, and so we let it precede our 
own words on the Quaker Poet. 


...»-The National Republican Committee 
met in Washington last week, and fixed 
upon the 19th of next June for holding the 
National Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago. The majority of the Committee seem 
to be in favor of Mr. Blaine as the candidate 
of the Republican Party. It is to be hoped 
that the Convention, when it assembles, 
will be governed by wiser counsels. 


---.The will of Mrs. Battell Humphrey, of 
Norfolk, Conn., is another example how to 
do good. She gives nearly $90,000 in chari- 
table bequests, of which $26,000 goes to Yale 
University, making, with her previous gifts 
and those of her brother and sister, more 
than $200,000 which the family has given to 
Yale. The remainder is distributed to 
many excellent objects. 


+++. The man who so lives from day to day 
that, upon recalling his life in his last 








hours, he will see nothing to regret or essen- 
tially to change, lives wisely. He who re- 
verses this rule will find death a very un- 
welcome guest, and bitterly condemn him- 
self alike for his folly and wickedness. 
What one would not do in death he had bet- 
ter not do in life. 


----It is reported that the Fishery Com- 
mission have failed to agree upon any form 
of a treaty forthe settlement of the Fishery 
question. If so, then, the next thing to be 
tried is a board of arbitration to which the 
whole matter shall be referred, and by 
which adjudicated under existing treaties 
and laws. This will require the action of 
Congress. 


....The Governor of Georgia has refused 
to sign a warrant giving Atlanta Univer. 
sity its annual grant of $8,000, because he is 
not assured that white pupils will be ex- 
cluded. The university has done right. 
The bribe was too small. We are glad to 
hear that Pre x Bumstead will come 
North to ask that the deficiency be made 
up, 


....** Rejoicing in hope,” is one of Paul’s 
directions tothe Romans. ‘ Rejoice in the 
Lord”’ is one of his directions to the Philip- 
pians. The Christian surely should be a 
happy man. He has a Lord in whom to re- 
joice, and a hope of eternal life through 


that Lord. His religion is one of comfort 
here, and of salvation hereafter. 





...John Sullivan is a touchstone for the 
English aristocracy. The Prince of Wales 
asks to have the American slugger box 
before him and his friends, and on a Sunday 
evening he boxed before the Pelican Club, 
before nineteen English peers, of whom 
thirteen were earls. But we remember 
Boston’s Mayor O’Brien. 


....1f one can find the habitual current of 
his prevailing thoughts, and especially in 
what his pleasures chiefly consist, he need 
look no further to ascertain his true charac- 
ter. This test will give him the informa- 
tion. He may be sure that his character 
lies in the same plane with his thoughts and 
pleasures. 


....Very many of the criticisms of the 
Court of Appeals of this state, on account 
of its decision in Sharp’s case, strike us as 
being in very bad taste, to say the least. 
The decision was unanimous, and the pre- 
sumption is that it is correct, even though 
it contradicts the expectation of the general 
public. 


.... We are heartily sorry that Mr. Berry 
has declined the call to Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. We have doneso well with the 
better sort of British clergymen, McCosh, 
Hall, Taylor, that we are anxious for more. 
Mr. Berry would have been of a different 
type, and a desirable one. 


....One conspicuous feature shown by 
the last elections is the rapid disappearance 
of the so-called labor vote. Politicians have 
been guessing as to what this vote would do 
and what it would not do. If they will 
waita short time, they will find no such 
vote to guess about. 


....This is curious. The Herald and 


Presbyter says that every Presbyterian pa- 
erin the United States except The N. Y. 
tvangelist, is *‘conducted by men of the 

former Old School, or such as have been of 

former Old School families and training.” 


.... The Religious Herald, of Richmond, 
wkich ought to know, says The Christian 
Index ‘isthe only Baptist paper in Geor- 
gia.’’ Does it never see The Georgia Bap- 
tist, which is quite as lively a paper ? 

....We trust the churches of New York 
City will not forget that the last Sunday of 
the year is Hospital Sunday, and that they 
will give a generous collection for this most 
blessed charity. 

....For adiscussion of the remarkable de- 


cision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Virginia coupon case we refer the 
reader to our Financial columns. 


....The attempt to murder M. Ferry is an 
incident in French politics, but nothing 
more. It restores him a better popularity. 








Op susscriBers should not fail to 
remember, when renewing their 
own subscriptions, that by sending 
the name of one new subscriber with 
their own renewal, $5.00 instead of 
$6.00 will pay forboth subscriptions. 
And they alsoshould not forget that 
the names of four new subscribers sent 
with their renewal—making five in 
all—$10.00 instead of $15.00 will pay 
for the whole. And still further, an 
old subscriber can renew for two 
years for $5.00and for five years for 
$10.00. Large numbers of our sub- 
scribers are availing themselves of 
these liberal terms. 
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WASHINGTON was hardly prepared to 
give the General Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance undivided attention. 
Congress had just met, the President had 
sent a Message that made the Tariff a 
burning question, and caused the liveli- 
est sensation, and the meeting of the Re- 
publican National Committee, to select a 
place for the next National Republican 
Convention seemed to be a matter of in- 
tense interest. But for all this the Confer- 
ence was by no means neglected. Two 
Justices of the SupremeCourt of the United 
States, a Senator and other national dig- 
nitaries found time to preside over ses- 
sions of the Conference, President and 
Mrs. Cleveland gave a reception to the 
delegates Friday noon, and the good peo- 
ple of Washington and vicinity came in 
sufficient numbers at every session to 
ciowd the capacious Congregational 
church on Tenth Street, where the meet- 
ings were held. The delegates themselves, 
from Northand South, from East and West, 
made a large and impressive body. The 
ministerial element predominated, com- 
paratively few laymen being in attend- 
ance. As a class the delegates were young 
and middle-aged men, gray heads appear- 
ing here and there, but not so frequently 
as in delegated ecclesiastical bodies. 
They represented almost all Protestant 
churches—the Lutherans, Moravians aud 
Friends, as well as the Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Methodists and Baptists. 

The Conference opened very auspicious- 
ly, the weather being delightful, and a 
large and expectant assemblage gathered 
to listen to the words of welcome and 
the discussions. After Wm. E, Dodge, 
Esq., as President of the Alliance had 
called the delegates to order and in a 
brief speech explained the objects of the 
Conference, Bishop Andrews, in behalf 
of the Washington Branch of the Alliance 
gave a royal welcome to the Conference 
in a royal manner. ‘‘We welcome you,” 
he said, ‘‘to your own capitalcity.” ‘‘We 
are your ushers. Enter, examine, enjoy.” 
He ventured to discuss somewhat the 
chief questions the Conference was called 
to consider, suggesting that the key-note 
of the present situation was “ Peril, op- 
portunity, co-operation.” This fairly 
summarizes the program, which was very 
carefully prepared and quite strictly car- 
ried out. The papers and addresses were 
limited to half an hour each, and the Sec- 
retary, Dr. Strong, rung a bell of warn- 
ing three minutes before the expiration 
of time. It was curious to see how few 
of the essayists had prepared papers 
which could be finished in the prescribed 
time. All who had minutes too few or 
pages too many, however, obtained leave 
to print. Thespeechesin discussion were 
limited to ten minutes. 

The program provided for three ses- 
sions of about three hours each, daily— 
morning, afternoon and evening. In ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Alliance, 
which commend themselves, no resolu- 
tions or motions were entertained or put, 
and no one was allowed to take part in 
the brief discussion provided for after each 
paper save those who sent their cards to 
the Secretary, who announced those priv- 
ileged tospeak. This, too, was a proper 
precaution. 

The topics of the first day all had some- 
thing to dowith perils—‘* The City asa 
Peril,” which was very ably treated by 
Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Methodist, of 
Chelsea, Mass, who regards the cities as 
strategic points which Protestantism 
should occupy at once; and Dr. 8. J. Mc- 
Pherson, Presbyterian, of Chicago, who 
showed how great isthe work which must 
be done in our cities; ‘* The Perils of Im- 
migration,” which Professor Boyesen, of 
Columbia College, treated to the satisfac- 
tion of the audience, urging the need of 
restriction to avert impending disaster; 
the perils of wealth (‘‘ Misuse of Wealth”) 
which President Gates, of Rutgers Col- 
lege, discussed wisely and eloquently, 


and does nothing, 
right to exist among honest men, 
than an able-hodied tramp”; the 
perils of the Church (‘‘ Estrangement 
of the Church”) a subject which Bishop 
Hurst, of Buffalo, opened up in astrong 
and comprehensive paper referring to the 
Saloon,Sabbath desecration, the migration 
of churches from the poorer to the 
wealthier districts of cities, Sunday news- 
papers, the influences of foreign popula- 
tions, and the actual lack of churches as 
causes of estrangement, and which Dr. A. 
T. Pierson, Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, 
treated in a stirring popular address; the 
perils of ‘‘ Ultramontanism,” discussed 
with discrimination in a paper by Bishop 
Coxe, of Buffalo, which our readers have 
already seen in our columns, and which 
the Bishop read in a charming manner; 
and the perils of the ‘‘Saloon,” of which 
Dr. R. 8. MacArthur, Baptist, of New 
York, and Dr, A. G. Haygood, Methodist, 
of Georgia, drew terribly realistic pic- 
tures. 

This was the program of the first day, 
and everybody felt that it had been made 
interesting, inspiring and helpful. None 
of the papers or addresses were dull or 
commonplace; and some, notably that of 
Dr. McPherson, were brilliant. This Chi- 
cago pastor charmed the audience with 
his delicate humor, and swayed them with 
his earnestness. The Hon. John Jay pre- 
sided in the morning, ex-Justice Strong 
in the afternoon, and Senator A. H. Col- 
quitt, in the evening. There was an 
overflow meeting in the evening, at which 
some of the speakers of the day repeated 
themselves. 

Perils continued to be the theme of es- 
say and discussion on Thursday, the par- 
ticular perils being those to which the 
family is exposed, and those growing out 
of illiteracy and the conflict of labor and 
capital. The Rev. S. W. Dike, of Au- 
burndale, Mass., showed how much needs 
to be done to perfect marriage legislation, 
and educate the people on the subject of 
the family. Col. J. L. Greene, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., discussed in beautifully 
chaste Janguage the great subject of un- 
chastity, insisting that indiscriminate 
mingling in the public school, novels, 
sensational newspapers, the fleshly school 
of art, the saloon, and other influences 
contribute to the spread of vice. The 
discussion was participated in by several 
speakers among whom was the Hon. Sim- 
eon E Baldwin, who thought the tone of 
the Conference had not been kindly 
enough toward the Church of Rome, 
which he regarded as a powerful ally in 
reformatory work. He was interrupted 
with cries of dissent. President Dodge 
very happily relieved the strain of the 
moment and, at the same time, the Alli- 
ance from an imputation which evidently 
grew out of a misapprehension. Dr. 
Williams, of Baltimore, enlarged upon 
the influence of woman. He said the 
Family was the chief schoo] and Woman 
the chief professor in it. The session of 
the morning closed with a paper by ex- 
Commissioner of Education Eaton, who 
estimated that eight per cent of the white 
voters and sixty-seven per cent of the 
colored voters of this country are illit- 
erate, and if they chose to combine they 
could put twenty-two senators in the 
Capitol and a corresponding number of 
representatives in the Lower House, and 
control the administration of eleven 
states. All agencies for man’s improve- 
ment and the Church must unite to apply 
the remedy and the nation should aid the 
schools. The president of the session was 
Justice Harlan, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The labor question was the single topic 
for the afternoon session, which was un- 
der the presidency of President Angell of 
Michigan University, and President 
McCosh led off with a paper which 
showed how the Church can reach the 
disaffected, and bring laborers and capi- 
talists together on the plane of Christian 
brotherhood. He said that when he first 
came to America he was asked, ‘* What do 
you think of our congregations?” He re- 

plied : ‘‘I think much of them, but where 
are your laboring classes?” He wanted to 
see them in church. Christian minister 


“has no more 





holding that the rich man, if he hashealth 


must go to these classes as Christ went t 
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them. Goto them respectfully, remem- 
bering the maxim togive honor to all men. 
He was much moved, he said, whenever 
he recalled the years when he was in the 
pastorate, thirty-tive years ago, and vis- 
ited the people of bis parish and talked to 
them in their homes of their high destiny. 
When he began to preach he had twenty 
carefully prepared sermons, but thirteen 
of them he could not preach. He never 
learned how to preach until he began to 
visit the people. The Hon. Seth Low fol- 
lowed with a carefully prepared memori- 
ter address, which lost some force in de- 
livery by the evident effort required to 
recail it. The large audience was much 
pleased with his calm, judicial treatment 
of the great question which he stated with 
admirable perspicuity. Mr. E. H. Rogers, 
of Chelsea, was introduced as a representa- 
tive of the workingman, but unfortu- 
nately he gave less attention to the 
thoughts and desires of his class than to 
biblical exegesis. 

The turn in the program came with the 
evening session, and the Conference post- 
poned the further consideration of perils 
to take up the subject of resources. Sen- 
ator Hawley presided, and a magnificent 
audience listened attentively to the close 
of what proved to be avery able and in- 
teresting discussion. First came Dr. J. 
M. King, Methodist,of New York, aman of 
large and impressive personality, with a 
paper on the ‘‘ Christian Resources of our 
Country,” in whicn he gave with great 
power of condensed expression, 
a swift survey under sixteen heads, 
among which were these: the Christian 
character of the nation, distinctive Chris- 
tian benevolence, voluntary support of 
Christian institutions, higher education, 
common schools, the Christian Sabbath, 
financial and material wealth, numerical 
strength, missions, the utilized energies 
of womanhood, the power of the press, the 
latent power in numbers, in power of work 
and in financial resources, divine promises 
and the Holy Spirit. It was effectively 
read and heartily received. President 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, a tall, hand- 
some man in evening dress, spoke for half 
an hour in an easy, flowing style from 
brief notes, on our intellectual resources, 
showing what an important place the 
university had filled in religious move- 
ments from Wiclif to Wesley, and indicat- 
ing what the university will do in the 
future to develop science, ascertain truth 
and spread knowledge, serving the cause 
of religion, uplifting men and preparing 
them for a glorious destiny. It was an 
inspiring address which the audience was 
unwilling to lose a word of. Dr. W. E. 
Hatcher, of Richmond. gave an inventory 
of the resources of the South, in such an 
uncommercial manner, that the half-hour 
he occupied was made to seem short to 
his listeners. Some of his sentences were 
very droll and provoked outbursts of 
laughter. In giving the number of 
church-members in the South at 4,500,000 
he said he did not propose to become re- 
sponsible for the safe delivery of every 
one of them at St. Peter’s gate. The 
Negroes were Christianized and they and 
the whites between whom, he admitted, 
there were some antagonisms, were bound 
together by living ligaments to the same 
Christianity. He gave a very encourag- 
ing account of the improvement of the 
Negroes. A brief buteffective speech by 
the Rev. Arthur Brooks, on the living 
man as an important item in the resources 
of Christianity, brought che sessions of the 
second day to aclose and left the interest 
at the highest point reached since the 
Conference opened. 

The morning session ofthe last day 
opened with a paper by Dr. R.S. Storrs, 
of Brooklyn, on the *‘ Necessity of Co-op- 
eration in Christian Work.” In the un- 
avoidable absence of Dr. Storrs it was 
read, and well read, by Dr. L. T. Cham- 
berlain, of the same city. It goes with- 
out saying that it wasa fine paper. Dr. 
Storrs thinks that though the emergencies 
are great the resources of Christianity are 
adequate. The one thing needed is to 
gather upand combine the elements of 
power. Bishop Harris, Episcopalian, of 
Michigan,who followed, held the audience 
by his masterly address, which was an 
earnest and eloquent presentation of the 

















duty of combination against the perils 
sgonfronting Evangelical Christianity. He 
said the World’s Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of 1873 thought it neces- 
sary to apologize for the divisions of 
Protestantism. He thought there had 
been a great advance in sentiment since 
then, and the need was now being recog- 
nized of co-operation between denomina- 
tions and local churches instead of com- 
petition. He also referred to divisions 
in the mission fields abroad, and thought 
it better that denominational affin- 
ities should be given up, and that all 
should unite in theChurch of Christ. 
The address, which was memorized, 
and which was delivered with great 
force, was loudly applauded. Bishop 
Harris was followed by Dr. Washington 
Gladden, Congregationalist, of Colum- 
bus, O., who formed quite a contrast to 
Bishop Harris in the character of his pa- 
per and his style of delivery. He dis- 
cussed the subject not from the senti- 
mental standpoint, but from the stand- 
point of bard common sense, and the 
Conference enjoyed his plain truths and 
hard hits quite as much as the impas- 
sioned appeals of the eloquent Episcopa- 
lian. He said diversity of operation was 
necessary, but division was another thing. 
The conditions are not yet ripe for or- 
ganic union, liturgical uniformity is not 
possible, and sentimental unity is not of 
great value. There is too much talk, too 
much gush, and not enough practice. 
Profession should halt till practice catches 
up. There can be and ought to be co-op- 
eration—such co-operation as will prevent 
the overcrowding of vi'lages and destitu- 
tion in city districts. He did not think 
much of union revival meetings. 
‘* Wholesale evangelization” was not 
profitable. It was like trying to warm a 
great city by a bonfirein a public square 
instead of by fires in the houses. He 
quoted a minister as having said: ‘‘ The 
Church I represent generously recognizes 
the parity of every other Church.” He 
thought ‘“‘ generously” was hardly the 
word. Churches must respect each 
other’s rights and the right to hfe was as 
sacred as any other right. He would 
have the churches divide the missionary 
ground of cities among themselves. Dr. 
Post, of Beirut, and other speakers fol- 
lowed, and then the delegates formed in 
procession and marched to the Whiie 
House and shook hands with President 
and Mrs. Cleveland, Chairman Dodge, in 
the name of the Conference, addressing 
the President in a graceful speech and the 
President responding happily. 

Secretary Strong read a paper at the be- 
ginning of the afternoon session designed 
to show how the Alliance idea can be 
practically applied, and Dr. Russell and 
Dr. Schauffler and others followed giving 
much excellent advice as to how co-opera- 
tion can be employed in cities. 

The closing session Friday evening was 
devoted to the subject of individual re- 
sponsibility as implied by the perils and 
opportunities. Dr. A. J. Gordon, Bap- 
tist, of Boston, gave the first paper and 
Dr. Moses D. Hoge, Presbyterian, of 
Richmond, the second. Dr. Gordon said 
alienation of the masses will as surely fol- 
low sanctimonious selfishness in the 
Church as darkness follows sunset. If a 
Christian’s motto is ‘‘ Look out for num- 
ber one,” then let him look out for es- 
trangement and coldness on the part of 
number two. It is not an orthodox creed 
which repels the masses, but an orthodox 
greed. 

And so the session of the Confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Alliance came to 
anend. Everybody was pleased with it, 
everybody was profited by it, and every- 
body desired that another should follow it 
at a suitable time. The spirit was of the 
best, and the interest steadily increased 
from the first session till the last. 
FRAGMENTS. 


....« BISHOP HARRIS’s address was one of 
the finest of the Conference. 


..President Dodge won golden opinions 
as a presiding officer. He has great tact. 


....Bishop Andrews would have element- 
ary religious instruction given in the public 
schools. 





....Some ofthe speakers thought the ap- 
plause of Presidents McCosh and Gilman 
was something to be proud of. 


....‘* The majority of our municipal rulers 
come from the West of Ireland,” said Pro- 
fessor Boyesen, and the audience enjoyed 
the hit. 


...-Dr. Dorchester called attention to the 
fact that we have Quarantine protection 
against foreign pestilence, but none against 
foreign vices. 


...-One of Dr.MacPherson’s happy defini- 
tions was this: ‘‘ Anarchy is hatred of hu- 
man authority; atheism of divine author- 
ity—two sides of the same whole.” 


..-»Dr. Schaff had only a few minutes to 
speak, and was in the midst of a humorous 
gastronomic figure when the bell was rung, 
but he yielded promptly and gracefully. 


....“*Plymouth Rock being interpreted 
means the Ten Commandments,”’ said one 
of the delegates, by way of showing that this 
country is a Christian country. 


...-Bishop Coxe has a soft, beautifully 
modulated voice, and knows well how to use 
it. His manner is vivacious, and his benig- 
nant face a charm in itself to an audience. 


....A French cynic was quoted by Presi- 
dent Gates as saying that you can always 
tell what God Almighty thinks of wealth 
by observing the sort of men he gives it to. 


...-Bishop Coxe, Bishop Andrews, ex-J us- 
tice Strong andthe Hon. John Jay graced 
the platform on the first day. They all wear 
silver locks, and four handsomer faces are 
seldom seen. 


....As the delegates filed into the White 
House, they were met by a crank who in- 
vited them to join him in singing. ‘‘If you 
can’t agree in theology,” he said, ‘“‘ you 
ought to agree on the doxology.”’ 


...-The conductor of a street-car, who 
left all his passengers save an old lady at a 
corner near the church, was asked by the 
old lady what was going on, ‘ Oh,” said 
he, ‘‘they’re holding an Aingelical Alli- 
ance.”’ 


.... Bishop Hurst emphasized the import- 
ance of meeting the immigrant at Castle 
Garden with the Gospel in his own tongue, 
and providing churches for him, instead of 
leaving him to the tender mercies of the 
saloons and anarchists. 


....Dr. MacArthur received a most hearty 
expression of sympathy when, in deprecat- 
ing attacks of temperance men on one an- 
other, he told how he had tried, in his 
churcb, on Thanksgiving Day,to say some 
brave things against the Saloon, and was 
warned by The Voice to consider the fate of 
Ananias. 


....Dr. MacPherson said when he went to 
Chicago he wondered at the friendliness of 
the denominations with one another, and 
asked a Baptist pastor the reason of it. 
**Oh,” said he, “ we are so busy fighting the 
Devil we haven’t time to fight one another.”’ 
“Thank God,’”’ rejoined Dr. MacPherson, 
* for this new and good use for the Devil.” 


....Professor Boyesen’s paper on Immi- 
gration was very serious but it was anything 
but dull. He read with little accent. His 
sallies provoked much applause, and his 
plea for restriction of immigration made a 
profound impression. Though born in the 
LutheranChurch he is now an Episcopalian. 


.... The Southern delegates were particu- 
larly pleased with the Conference. A 
prominent pastor of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church said he had never seen such 
a delightful exhibition of Christian fra- 
ternity and courtesy, not even in the eccle- 
siastical councils of his own Church. 


....Dr. S. L. Baldwin, in a few minutes’ 
talk on the subject of immigration, set forth 
the absurdities of our policy respecting the 
Chinese so skillfully that the audience was 
convulsed. He did not contend that there 
ought not to be restriction, only that the 
Government began at the wrong end—the 
Golden Gate instead of Sandy Hook. 


.... President Gates, of Rutgers, a young 
man, with a strong, earnest, scholarly face, 
had written his paper on the ‘‘ Misuse of 
Wealth,’’ but he spoke off-hand, following 
the thought but varying the language. He 
is a very pleasing speaker, with a good flow 
of choice language, an agreeable voice, and 
an impressive manner. 


.... The striking incident of the reception 
at the White House was the warm welcome 
President and Mrs. Cleveland gave Dr. 
Burchard, author of the famous alliteration 
which helped to elect Mr. Cleveland. It is 
said he was somewhat embarrassed by the 
warmth of the welcome and the laughter it 
created. 





...-One of the delegates told this story on 
himself. At one of the hotels a colored 
man takes the hats of the guests as they go 
into the dining-room, and hands each man 
his hat without hesitation or mistake as he 
comes out. “ How did you know,” asked 
the wondering delegate, “that this was my 
hat?’ “I didn’t know it wuz your hat,” was 
the quick response; “I only kncws it wuz 
de hat you gub me.” 


....-Dr. R. C. Matlack, of the Episcopal 
Church, in an earnest speech on the misuse 
of wealth told of a very wealthy man in 
New York who ina conversation with him 
admitted that his income was so large that 
he could pay every year all that the Boards 
of Domestic and Foreign Missions and of 
Education expend and not suffer byit. “TI 
can,” he said, ‘‘run the Episcopal Church 
and not feel it.”” ‘‘What a fearful fact,” 
added Dr. Matlack, by way of comment, and 
the audience laughed very heartily. 


....Two or three enthusiasts interrupted 
the brief speech of the Hon. Simeon E. Bald- 
win, of New Haven, Thursday morning, in 
a very unseemly way. He thought there 
had been an unkindly tone in the Confer- 
ence toward the Roman Catholic Church, 
which ought to be welcomed as a powerful 
friend of social reform. Angry voices here 
declared that it was not a Christian Church. 
President Dodge, with a few kindly words 
restored good feeling. He said that it was 
only the principle of foreign domination 
which had been criticised; that for the Ro- 
man Catholics as Christians there was but 
one feeling—that of love, sympathy and re- 
spect, 
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...-Professor Comba, one of the leading 
members of the venerable Waldensian 
church, recently headed a delegation of his 
brethren in paying their respects to the Ger- 
man Emperor. When the latter praised 
the love of peace exhibited by the present 
Pope, it was asked whether permission 
would be granted to the delegation to ex- 
press their candid opinion of Leo XIII, the 
Emperor answered: “‘ Certainly; most as- 
suredly.’?’ The Waldensian spokesman there- 
upon said: ; 

“ Among us it is regarded as a settled fact that 
Leo XIII has more shrewdness in his little fin- 
ger than Pius [X had in his whole body. We do 
not allow ourselves to be deceived by the seem- 
ing peaceful intentions of the Pope. Italy can 
become truly free only when she becomes en- 


tirely independent of the Pope. Therefore we 
must evangelize Italy.” 


King Humbert answered the delegation 
congratulating him on the anniversary of 
the capture of Rome by Italy with these 
words: 

“The highest wishes of my life have been ful- 
filled, and Rome will soon be able to show the 
world that all the virtues of a good state have 
here been developed, and to offer all who come 
here to pay their respects to the head of the 
Church fi. e., at the approaching jubilee] a 
hearty and hospitable welcome, and at the 
same time show how strong the capital of a free 
and powerful people may be.” 


....According to a cable dispatch, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has calied the 
Pan-Anglican Synod to meet at Lambeth 
in July next. The Synod will assemble on 
July 3d, and will continue in daily session 
until the 6th, when an adjournment will be 
taken to the 23d to enable the committees to 
deliberate. The labors of the Synod will be 
concluded on July 27th. The subjects of 
discussion are: First, the Church’s practical 
work in relation to intemperance, purity, 
care of emigrants, and Socialism; second, 
the definite teaching of the faith to the va- 
rious classes and the means to that end; 
third, Anglican communion with relation 
to Eastern churches, Scandinavian and 
other reformed churches, old Catholics, and 
others; fourth, polygamy, heathen converts, 
and divorce; fifth, authoritative standards 
cf doctrine and worship; sixth, the mutual 
relations of dioceses and branches of the 
Anglican communion. Twohundred Bish- 
ops are expected to be present. 


....We heartily congratulate the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, of this city, on canceling 
the mortgage of $70,000 held against it, and 
being thus free from debt. Within a year 
or two of Dr. Wm. M. Taylor’s accession as 


pastor, repairs and assessments had raised 
the debt to $100,000, which was reduced 
gradually by ordinary receipts until last 
April, the remainder, $35,000, was raised by 
subscriptions, which have now been paid. 
For the church’s sake, we trust Dr. Taylor 
will not be called to the presidency of 
Princeton College; and we suppose our Chi- 
cago friends will say the same of Dr. Mc- 
Pherson. Dr. Taylor has done much, 
through his labor for the Congregational 
Union, for the pastors of the country and 
for other good causes. The example of his 
ehurch is one to be followed by every 
church that is in debt. 


....-The deaf and dumb community of 
Hartford celebrated on Sunday the cente- 
nary of the birthday of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, their great benefactor. 


....Five hundred Harvard students gath- 


ered in the Globe Theater Boston, for a 
Sunday evening prayer service, is an event 
worth mention. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice] 


TWO POEMS IN CONTRAST. * 











THE thirties have proved fatal years to 
men of genius. Philip Bourke Marston, 
the saddest loss that English verse has 
suffered in the year now ending, was not 
yet'thirty-seven when he died. He had 
made his mark—Rossetti, Swinburne, our 
own Stedman, Whittier and a host of 
others had recognized his genius. For so 
young an author he had published both in 
prose and verse, not too freely, but enough 
to show the hand of a master, at least in 
lyric verse, with more yet to come, how 
much more we shall never know. 

He was the tenderest, saddest, loneliest 
and yet best befriended of men. There 
lay in him acharm which held all who 
knew him under its spell, while around 
him, in his lot and history in life, there 
was that strange commingling of the very 
bright with the very sad, which, in their 
union, raises pathos to its highest pitch. 

The children of his brain were like him- 
self in this that they never went unno- 
ticed. ‘‘Song-Tide and Other Poems” 
appeared, we believe, in 1870, when the 
edition was sold out at once. ‘‘ Garden 
Secrets” was pronounced by Rossetti 
‘‘ worthy of Shakespeare in his subtlest 
lyrical moods,” and they were composed 
in the bloom of his twenty-first year. 

In this country Philip Marston had 
many admirers who knew him by his 
poetry and learned to love him in his Lon- 
don home. His heart was half American. 
He dreamed of sailing hither across the 
sea in the delirium of fever in his later 
years, and had the Stars and Stripes in the 
drapery of his working-roow. He will be 
known here better and more widely by 
the edition of Garden Secrets, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch just published by his 
friend Louise Chandler Moulton. 

Of the poems we need speak only 
briefly, as they have been published more 
than fifteen years. They have the form 
of natural personifications which Heine 
loved, aud of which we have in his ‘‘Rose 
and the Nightingale,” one of the most 
beautiful examples. In simplicity, puri- 
ty of diction and musical cadence they 
have the ripple of Herrick’s verse, while 
through them all breathes the sad pathos 
of a life over which lay shadows 

** As infinite as man may undergo,” 
without in the least wasting the riches or 
blighting the beauty and sweetness of its 
treasures. Is there, for example, in the 
English lyrics, anything more perfect 
than this: 

** Daily they talk of fairer things to be, 
Great talk they make about the coming Rose, 
The very fairest flower, they say, that blows, 

Such scent she hath; her leaves are red, they 

say, 

And fold her round in some divine, sweet 

way.” 

Mrs. Moulton’s sketch is an equally 
complete thing in its way. She tells in 
her graceful style how the young Philip 
was ‘‘born into poetry,” and how amid 
all the promise and brightness of the be- 
ginning his sight was at first darkened and 
at last destroyed. The story is very sad 
but very beautiful, andis never lacking in 
noble examples. Charles Lamb and his 
devoted sister Mary hardly make a more 
touching chapter in English literary his- 
tory than this of Philip Marston and his 
sister Cicely. Life smiled around him in 
broader ripples of sunshine than around 
Lamb. His mother was a remarkable 
woman, wisely and nobly devoted to her 
son. Friends were many, strong and 
warm; but no wall keeps out what the 
picty of Homer has named for us the ‘‘God- 
sent ” trouble, though we may see what 
was not so clearly disclosed to the blind 
bard of antiquity, that being God-sent 
these troubles do not after all despoil life 
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of its best treasures, nor genius of its 
highest gifts. ‘The light which never 
was on sea or land” shines all the brighter 
and purer in these poems for the loss of 
earthly vision. 

Nothing more unlike Philip Marston 
and his verse, which at all approaches 
itin merit, can be imagined than Joaquin 
Miller and the twe poems published by 
him in his Songs of the Mexican Seas. 
From the chaste,pellucid, Greek simplicity 
of Marston’s Garden Secrets, we turn to 
another world in the glowing, full flavored 
tropical verses of Joaquin Miller. 

‘* The Sea of Fire,” the first in the vol- 
ume, is a somewhat long poem, elabo- 
rated in forty-two cantos, and as for its 
poetic substance, built up on a realism 
which, without being at all sensual, is as 
sensuous and teeming with the sense, 
passion and luxuriant abundance of na- 
ture as anything we have ever read. Its 
beauty is material beauty; its motives 
and its pleasures are those of an earthly 
paradise; its passions rise nohigher. The 
hero and heroine sink at last into the bed 
of fire to sleep together in the natural 
catastrophe which has overwhelmed 
them. Mr. Miller delights in high colors, 
in mellifluous cadences, in the contrast 
of verses which purr softly, or flame and 
flash and roar. He glories in illusive 
sketches which begin and end in broad 
patches of color without defining their 
outline or leaving the reader in possession 
of a definite individual figure. He sings 
of a country whose people and history he 
takes pains to say he neither knows nor 
cares to know. Of his heroine he neither 
knows nor cares to know more than that 
here she is, such as he paints her, in the 
affluence of tropical beauty, in the tropic- 
al forest, looking out alone over the sea, 
scanning the horizon and longing for the 
coming hero, who at last comes sailing 
out of the unknown, but sails no farther 
into the known than to show himself to 
us rushing to the tropic beauty and lost in 
the boundless enjoyment of his passion, 
until the forest, fired by an unknown 
hand, girdles them both with impassable 
barriers of flame, the wild herds of the 
teeming jungle come crowding on over 
them, and the lovers perish together in 
the bed of flame. 

There is no denying the power of the 
conception nor the sweet earthly music 
of its elaboration. The heat, passion and 
exuberance of tropical nature and tropi- 
cal passion are in the lines. The verse is not 
free from occasional rhapsody and may 
even be accused of a few examples of 
bombast, but it has the wild mystery, the 
broad warmth, and earthly glory which 
the poet intended it to have. 

‘““The Rhyme of the Great River,” 
a poem in two parts, occupying the re- 
mainder of the volume, is a moral protest 
in the Joaquin Miller fashion against the 
money-loving temper of the age. It is a 
new and peculiarly American version of 
the Wandering Jew, driven not by the 
curse of Calvary, but by the curse of ill- 
gotten gold onhim. It branches out like 
the great river of the South on which it is 
located, into a net-work of poetic bayous, 
which, though off the main stream have 
in them their full share of the music and 
the richness ofthe poem, and always 
return to the gold-cursed and through-the} 
world-driven soluier who waded deep in 
sin and shame for the money-bags 
whose curse lay heavy on his life and 
was awfully potent in death. There is 
much pathos in the story of the deserted 
wife praying while she lived and when 
she died, for the ruftian wanderer, and 
bequeathing to her child daily and unfail- 
ing prayer for the criminal she had never 
seen. The story wanders far and wide 
with this conscience-goaded man in search 
of the peace that never came, of his re- 
turn drawn by a spell he could not resist 
to find the mother dead and his own 
daughter a woman grown and praying 
for him still. 

“ And ther a blindness slowly fell 
On soul and body; but his hands 


Held tight his bags, two iron bands 
As if to bear them into hell. 


‘“* And then his hands, like loosened bands 
Hung down, hung down on either side; 
His hands hung down and opened wide : 

He rested in the orange lands.” 





RECENT CONSERVATIVE THEO- 
LOGICAL THOUGHT. 





It is interesting, in the mirror of recent 
publications, to note the peculiar develop- 
ment of conservative theological thought in 
Germany and in countries influenced more 
or less directly by this thought, especially 
Scandinavia and Switzerland. Confessional 
and conservative theology had almost been 
crushed out by the rationalism of the last 
decades of the eighteenth and the first decade 
of the nineteenth centuries. When, after 
the Napoleonic wars, which had such a 
powerful, sobering influence on the heart 
and mind of Germany, a reaction set in, it 
took the shape, to a great extent, of a return 
to the strict orthodoxy and confessionalism 
of the seventeenth century. No student of 
the history of thought or of the Church can 
be surprised at this. This explains the 
strict orthodoxy of the school headed by 
Hengstenberg, of Berlin, and championed 
by his famous Kirchenzeitung, which in its 
day was probably the most influential theo- 
logical journal published in Germany. The 
efforts of this school were at all hazards to 
revive the ponderous, dogmatic systems of a 
Gerhardt, Chemnitz and Hollaz, and make 
the spirit of these systems the controlling 
factor in all theological research. The de- 
te-mined opposition of independent and ad- 
vanced thinkers to this ultra-conservatism, 
convinced clear-headed and clear-hearted 
members of the latter party that some of 
the positions taken by them were untenable 
and must be modified by what could be ac- 
cepted as the outcome of fair and honest 
discussion. The conservatives accordingly 
acted on the principle of fas est ab hoste 
doceri, and have changed front as far as 
some of the claims of modern investigations 
are concerned. Almost the only representa- 
tive of the old school now living is the 
commentator Keil. Even Dieckhoff, and 
his colleagues at Rostock, no longer rep- 
resent pure and unadulterated confessional- 
ism, while Erlangen and Leipzig have taken 
independent views on quite a number of 
points. The conservative theology (as this 
term at least is understood among us) now 
is, indeed, on the whole, yet confessional, in 
both the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches, but it no longer is willing to 
swear in verba magistri, but acts on the 
Scriptural principle of proving all things 
and holding fast to that which is good. 

These remarks will enable us to under- 
stand better the general trend of thought as 
we see it in some leading conservative pub- 
lications of continental theologians, Un- 
doubtedly the leading dogmatical work of 
this kind is Beck’s ‘‘ Lectures on Christian 
Doctrines ”’ (‘ Vorlesungen ther Christliche 
Glaubenslehve ”’). It is a posthumous work, 
edited by the author’s son-in-law, Pastor 
Lindenmeyer. Beck was the representative 
of the best theology of Tiibingen, after Baur 
and the old Tiibingen school had passed 
away. The leading characteristic of Beck 
is his intense devotion to the biblical prin- 
ciple. While, in general, in harmony with 
the confessions, he does not allow them to 
bias him in his interpretation of Scripture. 
For him the written Word is the word of 
truth, that brings with it its own testimony 
of truth. To the outward paraphernalia of 
historical, philological, and other argu- 
ments to prove the divine origin of Scrip- 
ture, he pays but little attention. Being pie- 
tistic in the best sense of the word, he sees in 
the testimonium Spiritus Sancti, the basal 
reason for our confidence in the Scripture 
as the revelation of truth. Hence, too, Scrip- 
ture must be self-interpreting in every par- 
ticular. This is the leading principle un- 
derlying his method, both here and in his 
ethics and exegesis. Another pronounced 
characteristic of this noble book is the in- 
tense faith of the writer in Scriptural teach- 
ings. It is the hand of faith that guided 
the pen of the veteran. These lectures, pub- 
lished here for the first time, have already a 
history. It is known that they had a 
powerful influence on hundreds of young 
theologians of Germany to bring them back 
to a positive conviction of Scriptural truth, 
when their faith had been shaken by the 
neological thought of theologians else- 
where. The writer of these lines is himself 
a pupil of Beck’s, and knows how hundreds 
of theological students, especially from 
North Germany, flocked to Tiibingen to hear 
Beck’s Dogmatics and Ethics, and returned 
blessing the simple-hearted Swabian pietist. 
The work before us is divided into a Prel- 
ogomena, treating of the fundamental 
principles of the discipline; an Introduction, 
treating of the essential characteristics of 
Christianity, of Revelation, and of Scrip- 
tures; and the Doctrine of God, subdivided 
in the doctrine of Creation, of the Fall, and 
of the Restoration, embracing Christology, 
Suteriology, etc. 

In Germany, as in England, the subject 





of Ethics is receiving considerable attention. 
This is true both of philosophical and of 
Scriptural ethics. Indeed, in respect to the 
latter, the Germans have done more than 
other scholars. In Franck’s‘‘System of Chris- ~ 
tian Ethics” (‘‘System der Christlichen Sit- 
tenlehre’’), of which the second volume has 
just appeared, is completed a series of vol- 
umes on the systematic theological discip- 
lines that intheirway are without a rival. 
The author, since the death of v. Hofmann 
and Thomasius, is the leading representa- 
tive of the influential Erlangen school of theo- 
logy, of which the elder Delitzsch and the 
elder Harnack were at one time prominent 
members. Its conservatism is tempered by an 
independent spirit of research. But, even 
if it departs from the beaten tracks of 
confessionalism at times, as was done es- 
pecially by v. Hofmann, its new paths 
are always those of positive Christian con- 
victions. This is true also of Franck’s 
“Ethics,” although just of this science it 
can scarcely be said that it ever had a shape 
or form acknowledged as the correct one by 
the Church. A system of ethics is generally 
judged by the dogmatics that underlie it, 
and in this regard Franck is a genuine 
Erlanger. Heis known to be, next to Luth- 
ardt, the main opponent of the new school 
of anti-metaphysical theology headed by 
Ritschl, and is one of the leading and ag- 
gressive conservative theologians in Ger- 
many. His method is to treat the princi- 
ples first, and then apply these toindividual 
and congregational Christian life. Even 
conservative Americans would not be ready 
to indorse all he says, however ready they 
may be to accept his general Scriptural 
standpoint. Especially is his discussion of 
the relation of thestate to the church subject 
to objection. His style is complex and per 
plexing; thus standing in marked contrast 
to Martensen’s Ethics. Eeven a veteran 
student of German theolégy will have 
trouble to find his way through this laby- 
rinth of technicalities. But if he has found 
the Adriadne thread, he will do well to fol- 
low its guidance. 

It is not often that mention is made of the 
theological investigr‘ion of Scandinavian 
scholars. The lead . ~eason for this is not 
that their works are entirely unknown, but 
rather that their works are either confined 
to traditional theology, or else possess 
little or no individual importance, being 
simply reproductions of German thought. 
When, as is the case with Professor Cas- 
pari, of Christiania, in his Arabic grammar, 
his researches in the early baptismal torm- 
ulas of the Church, and his recent finds in 
aspurious but important letter ascribed to 
St. Augustine, real independent research is 
shown, ample credit is given. To a certain 
extent, although not to the same degree, 
such credit is due to the new apologetic 
work of C. E. Johansson, of the University 
of Upsala (‘Den heliga Skrift och den nega- 
tiva Critiken’’). His method is to start from 
that whichis accepted to that which is re- 
jected by negative criticism. In the first 
part of his book he discusses the general 
relation of modern science to the scriptural 
view of God, man, and the world; in the 
second part he discusses the principles of 
negative criticism; in the third part he dis- 
cusses the special problems at present vex- 
ing technical Old and New Testament 
scholarship. His general attitude is about 
that of the elder Delitzsch, accepting as 
proved the analysis of the Pentateuch and 
similar positions now generally held by con- 
servative scholars. <A large part of the book 
is directed against some recent publications 
of Victor Rydberg who in his book on the 
‘* Bible Doctrine of Christ ”’ (“‘Bibelens Lira 
won Kristus’”’), has been trying to introduce 
advanced and even radical views into 
Sweden. Johanssonis at homein the litera- 
ture of his subject and is shrewd in his 
argumentation. His book is one of the most, 
important that Swedish literature has pro- 
duced for a number of years. 

In exegetical literature a good representa- 
tive of this modern phase of conservative 
thought is Klostermann’s ‘“‘Commentary on 
Samuel,’’ which constitutes volumethree of 
the ‘‘Kurzgefasster Kommentar,” edited by 
Strack and Ziéckler. Especially in the mat- 
ter of lower or textual criticism does this 
book show the influence of modern research. 
While naturally not going as far as Well- 
hausen does in his investigation of the Sam- 
uel text, or as Cornhill does in his Ezekiel, 
yet Klostermann makes concessions and al- 
terations that show how little even in con- 
servative circles, the Massoretic text is now 
regarded as a sacred textus receptus. The 
same is true, although to a more limited ex- 
tent, in regard to the problems of higher 
criticism. And yet it would be decidedly 
incorrect to say that the author differs only 
in degree and not in kind from the teachers 
of the radical views. His views, both in re- 
gard to the words and the substance of 
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Scriptures, are not only scholarly like theirs 
but are also pronounced Christian. It is 
certainly noteworthy that this series of Com- 
mentaries, in its Old Testament numbers, 
yields more to new views than do the New 
Testament books. This seems to be the gener- 
al attitude of conservative men in Germany. 
Thus, while but few accept the advanced 
views concerning the gradual growth of the 
gospels around certain Christian centers, 
nearly all of them accept the analytic the- 
ory of the Pentateuch. They seem to re- 
gard it less dangerous to leave historical 
ground inthe Old Testament department 
than in the New. 


as 
> 





OF course Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s 
The Gates Between is Universalistic 
in tone and tendency, not in the old Hosea 
Ballou and Thomas Whittemore sense, that 
death carries every soul straight to Paradise, 
but in the sense of the Restoration, educa- 
tive or post-mortem probation theory of the 
future life. How far theology is to be wo- 
ven of such light and fantastic ‘“‘stuff as 
dreams are made on” or whether “Dr. 
Jekyll” is to be read as a study in psychol- 
ogy are important questions which ought to 
be settled by somebody. But, so faras The 
Gates Between is concerned, we want to 
know first whether the book belongs to the- 
ology or literature; whether we are to take 
it in dead earnest, as the revelation 
of an inspired seer, or to read it as we do 
Dame Ursula’s vision of Sir John Falstaff 
dead. 

“* Nay, sure, he’s not in hell: he’s in Arthur's 
bosom, if ever man went to Arthur's 
bosom. A’ made a finer end and went 
away an’it had been any Christom child; a’ 
parted even just between twelve and one, even 
at the turning o’ th’ tide; for after I saw him 
fumble with the sheets and play with flowers 
and smile upon his fingers’ ends, I knew there 
was but one way: for his nose was as sharp as 
apen, and a’ babbled of green fields. ‘How 
now, Sir John,’ quothI; ‘what, man! be 0’ good 
cheer.’ cried out: ‘God, God, God!’ 
three or four times. Now I, to comfort him, bid 
him a’ should not think of God; I hop'd there 
was no need to trouble himself with any such 
thoughts yet.” 


So a’ 


For serious theological thinking ‘‘ Mistress 
Ursula” and Gates Between are of about 
equal import; but on the lower ground of 
mundane ethics or of literary brilliancy 
Miss Phelps has every reason to be satis- 
fied. Excepting an occasional trace of 
sentimentalism, which we fear is too char- 
acteristic to be eliminated even from her 
merriest laugh, the present volume is in her 
best style and rivals in grace and sustained 
literary polish as it surpasses ‘in brightness 
her distinguished father’s classic produc- 
tions. On the world’s every-day morality and 
every-day experience the book will act with 
a clarifying and freshening influence. The- 
ologically all these recent books, ‘ Letters 
from Hell,” ‘Letters from Heaven,”’ 
‘Gates Ajar’’ and ‘‘Gates Between” are 
cobwebs of the brain, with this difference, 
that the first two assume the current the- 
ology for a basis and endeavor to spin out 
their assumptions into a consistent imag- 
inative representation, while Miss Phelps 
assumes a variant and unorthodox specula- 
tion for the basis of her ingenious and beau- 
tiful cobweb. They resemble each other in 
the more or less gross anthropomorphism 
and strongly mundane character of their 
heavenly state. If we must have definite 
conceptions of the future life it is impos- 
sible to avoid this. To some extent the 
apocalyptic revelations of Scripture do the 
same. Luther, in a letter of wondrous 
beauty to his little boy, went as far in this 
direction as Miss Phelps. But he was writ- 
ing to a little boy, and all sane expositors 
have agreed that the Apocalyptic revela- 
tions of Heaven are the poetry of inspira- 
tion. The best faith does not pry curiously 
into the details of the heavenly state, but 
stops short in wise self-control at 
those boundaries of silence beyond which 
the Word does not go. The modern Church 
has grown prurient in its curiosity. It 
strays beyond the boundaries of knowledge 
and brings back soft notions to soften the 
metal and dull the edge of faith. The best 
speculation about Heaven the world .has 
ever risen to is Dante’s. It is broader, more 
spiritual, more healthy and grandly sug- 
gestive. No one should imagine himself 
able to handle these themes who cannot un- 
derstand Dante. Of course he is difficult, 
while Gates Between is supremely easy. 
But the subject is difficult, and is not for 
people who are not equal to difficult things. 
Quaternions, metaphysics and the celestial 
astronomy of the soul are not for children. 
The Word of God provides the common 
basis of fact that the average human mind 
requires and stops there. We complain that 
Miss Phelps has laid the flattering unction 
to men’s souls that the path leads on clear 
and simple far beyond, and that through all 





this perplexed region of speculation the rule 
still holds “the wayfaring man though a 
fool need not err,” or if he does no matter. 
As a work of pure literature or mundane 
ethics Miss Phelps gains much by transport- 
ing her hero into the life beyond which she 
imagines for him. From the clear crystal 
of that higher sphere she throws back a 
flood of sweetness and light into human 
homes and into the recesses of one’s secret 
bosom life. We cannot make out her theory 
of post-mortem conversion. Dr. Esmerald 
Thorne comes around at last in an expe- 
rience no less ‘‘ magical”’ and much less in- 
telligible than the ordinary orthodox con- 
version. In the purely literary relations we 
have assigned to this book we cannot be too 
strict. But we cannot even then quite shake 
off our wonder that in the “crimson 
mosses,” the “dense and damp air,’ the 
“desolate awfulness,” the “dark defile’’ 
of that mysterious spot where Thorne 
reached his post-mortem consummation he 
did not discover his Saviour, but on:y recov- 
ered his wife. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) 


....The Report of the New Jersey Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor and Industries 
for 1886, is in several respects an instructive 
volume. It shows the helplessness of the 
human inteilect before the illimitable 
power of figures. A moment’s reflection is 
enough to convince any one that if the term 
statistics is used in the sense of numbers, 
such a comprehensive subject as human 
labor will afford employment to all the 
bureaus that can get appropriations. The 
statistician may well think nothing human 
beyond his province, and when he isa statis- 
tician not by nature but by political influ- 
ence he is very apt to lose himself in this 
boundless field. The mere collection of 
facts and figures is, however, a useless labor, 
except as furnishing the material for induc- 
tion—and unless most carefully verified 
such material is worse than useless. The 
book before us—whieh is, perhaps, rather 
better than the average of such publications 
—is an illustration of these principles. It 
contains tables of figures, showing the 
prices of various commodities, long lists of 
establishments with the various classes of 
workmen, rates of wages, hours of work, etc., 
a brief history of the silk industry, a paper 
on the “‘ Patrons of Husbandry,” an account 
of the production and consumption of liq- 
uors in the country at large, figures relat- 
ing to co-operation in New Jersey and New 
England, extracts from the United States 
Census concerning a numberof cities in New 
Jersey, condensed statements of the affairs 
of the building and loan associations of that 
state, reports of the strikes of the year, and 
numerous letters from working people 
upon various subjects. These letters are 
partly in response to a request for ‘“‘ remarks 
on any subject of interest to wage-earners,”’ 
and are naturally somewhat discursive. A 
great part of this matter is wholly out of 
place in such a volume as this. Enough 
money has been spent in publishing the 
United States Census of 1880, not yet com- 
pleted, without reprinting it in the several 
states. This is onlyone instance, others are 
the account of the liquor traffic, co-opera- 
tionin New England, etc. What are called 
the workingmen’s budgets are confessedly, 
to a large extent, estimates; guesses as to 
income and outgo from which it is unsafe 
to generalize. Even the lists of establish- 
ments, showing the number of hands em- 
ployed, their earnings, hours of labor, etc., 
are of comparatively little value unless all 
the conditions are examined and compared 
by expert statisticians. The work is to be 
tested by the inferences that can be drawn 
from it, and so far as we have observed no 
inferences are drawn in this report. There 
is some rather vague talk about a shorter 
day’s labor, but nothing that has any foun- 
dation in the figures that are here presented. 
Really good accounts of the silk industry 
and of the building associations would be 
of value, and so would a thorough investi- 
gation of the principal strikes. Extracts 
from trade journals and copies of long lists 
of figures do not answer the purpose, and 
merely render the volume more bulky. 
Altogether the most interesting part of it has 
been taken from the results of other inves- 
tigations, and these, of course, have no par- 
ticular applicability to New Jersey. It is 
rather a novel idea to print the letters of a 
large number of people arbitrarily selected, 
giving their opinions upon any subjects that 
interest them, but it is, perhaps, not more 
absurd than some of the “‘ symposiums” of 
the magazines. A series of publications of 
this kind may after a time come to have a 
value as showing the notions prevailing 
among the common people. Upon the whole, 
however, this volume is neither valuable 
nor interesting. 


-+.«The Messrs. Lee & Shepard issue a 


second edition of Vocal and Active Lan- 

guage Culture and Expression, by E. M. 

Kirby, instructor in elocution in Harvard. 

Mr. Kirby studied with the late Prof. L. B. 

Monroe and Dr. Guilmette and has made 

diligent use of such hints and fractions of 

his system as have survived Delsarte. His 

manual, published three years ago, has 
proved its excellence in actual trial and is 
now republished in a second edition contain- 
ing selections for drill and practice. It will 

be found to be the efficient basis of the 
methed which has borne such good fruit at 
Harvard. (Price, $1.25).——-So much depends 
on the teacher in the study of elocution and 
of music that the manual must be remanded 
to a distinctly secondary place. A great 
deal has been gained by the new methods 
practiced by Dr. Norman Kingsley of this 
city for investigating the positions assumed 
by the vocal organs in forming the different 
sounds. The careful analysis of different 
tones and the improved method of repre- 
senting them has put the science of elocu- 
tion on a better basis. And all this should 
have its effect on the new manuals, 
but the practical value of these man- 
uals will still depend for the most 
part on the ability of the instructor to ap- 
ply them and to teach his pupils how to use 
them. Good manuals of this class are nu- 
merous and constantly increasing in number. 
The latest additions are the New Science of 
Elocution. The Elements and Principles 
of Vocal Expression in Lessons with Exer- 
cises and Selections, by 8S. S. Hamil, A.M. 
Phillips & Hunt. (Price, $1.00.) This book 
is well recommended and trustworthy. Our 
only important criticism upon it is that it 
pays too much attention to the more exter- 
nal elements of the science, such as tone 
and action, without sufficiently dwelling on 
the fundamental qualities of tone and the 
production of pure tone and the principles 
which control oratoric action. A finished, 
pure, musical and forcible elocution is the 
basis of all good speaking. More atten- 
tion is paid to these points in Voice Cul- 
tureand Elocution, by Wm. T. Ross, A.M., 
whose intelligent manual is now brought 
out in a new and revised edition by the 
Baker & Taylor Co. of this city. (Price, 
$1.25.)———-In connection with the above we 
note Elocutionary Studies, New Recita- 
tions, by Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl, who has 
published in this moderate-sized volume se- 
lections from recent or current literature 
which would be likely to be most effective 
in the hands of a good reader. Each piece 
is attended with a running commentary of 
ingenious analysis and annotation. (Edgar 
S. Werner. 60 cents.) Fifth in the se- 
ries compiled by George M. Bakeris Baker’s 
Humorous Speaker, a series of popular-irec 
tations and readings in Yankee and English 
dialect, in Irish dialect, Medley and Negro. 
It is rather a narrow conception of humor 
which limits it to dialect writing. (Lee & 
Shepard. $1.00.) 

.... Inasmuch as there is no more compe- 
tent living scholar of Egyptology than M. G. 
Maspero, especially in what pertains to the 
habits, belief and worship of thetime of the 
old dynasties, and inasmuch as there is in 
England neither man nor woman more 
thoroughly acquainted with the literature 
of the subject than Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
there is little call for destructive criticism 
of Egyptian Archeology, written in French, 
by M. Maspero, and translated into English 
by Miss Edwards, and published in America 
by G. P. Putnaim’s Sons, New York. It is 
enough to describe the book, and to com- 
mend it unreservedly. The author first 
treats of the noble arts of architecture, 
painting and sculpture, as practiced by the 
Egyptians. Their houses, fortresses and 
public works, such as roads, canals, reser- 
voirs and quarries are first described, with 
abundant illustration. Then come seventy 
pages given to the construction of temples, 
followed by fifty more on tombs and pyra- 
mids. Then we have an account of their 
paintings on walls, and their supposed 
canon of Proportion ; and thirty pages on 
their statuary in wood and stone. The in- 
dustrial arts follow, full of most interesting 
and often fresh details about their use of 
precious stones (diamond, ruby and sap- 
phire were unknown, but not the amethyst, 
emerald, garnet, aqua marine, chrysoprase, 
lapis lazuli and turquoise), and their manu- 
facture of earthenware and glass, ivory, 
wood, leather and textile fabrics; the 
metals iron, lead, bronze, silver and gold: 
used for all purposes of ornament or for do- 
mestic utensils. This full account of Egyp- 
tian archeology isillustrated by about three 
hundred good wood-cuts by French artists. 
The translation isin as excellent English 
as might be expected from the well-known 
novelist, and the volume should not only bea 
hand-book for the student, but a guide-book 
for the traveler on the Nile. The only Eng- 











lish book since Wilkinson with which it can 


be compared is Canon Rawlinson’s ‘ History 
of Egypt,” in which volume we have many 
illustrations of Egyptian life and art, but 
without the discriminating knowledge 
which we get under the safer guidance of 
M. Maspero. 


....A welcome little book just nowis The 
Talmud; What it is, and What it Knows 
About Jesus and His Followers,by the Rev. 
Dr. Bernhard Pick. Quite popular, drawing 
largely from such writers as Dean Stanley, 
CanonFarrar, BenjaminD Israeli (with lesser 
lights) for general statements, and not very 
nicely critical anywhere except in its tables, 
the book givesa good general summary of 
modern opinions respecting the Talmud, a 
fair estimate of its general character and 
scope, an excellent table of contents of 
the Mishna, and tables enough of the Ge- 
mara and sundry kindred compositions. 
The bibliography included is meager, but 
very well worth inserting, and, to most 
readers, valuable. Not the least of its mer- 
its, in these days of New Testament scruti- 
ny, is the author’s very proper view of the 
influence which the books of the New Testa- 
ment exercised upon the later Jewish doc- 
tors; showing what ‘‘an uncertain horse to 
ride” the Talmud and kindred treatises are 
when one is trying to ascend to the sources 
of the New Testament writings. In the au- 
thor’s conclusions respecting the relations 
of the Talmud to the New Testament, we 
should agree generally, but not altogether 
because of his arguments. Toadapt an old 
phrase of the critics, we should hold our 
opinion ‘“‘cum Pickio, sed non propter 
Pickium.” The authoris less happy ih his 
hunt for omitted sayings of Jesus preserved 
in the Talmud, and in all that he has to say 
about apocryphal New Testament composi- 
tions. His remarks upon the essays of the 
late Emanuel Deutsch are fair, and of good 
service. It is quite time that the enthusi- 
astic partiality of that brilliant writer 
should be exposed. This book is probably 
to be looked upon as the forerunner of a 
translation of portions, if not the whole, of 
the Talmud, by thesame author. It is by no 
means the only work of like scope in the 
field, but probably the most popular and 
useful of the recent ones in English. (12mo, 
pp ix, 147. New York: John B. Alden, 
Price, 50 cents.) 


....The late Professor,or General Mitchell, 
as he was and to some extent is still by turns 
named, left behind him as a man, an as- 
tronomer, a public lecturer, and as a soldier 
in the field areputation which entitled him 
above most to the honors of biography. His 
position as an astronomer, a public lecturer, 
and as a Christian man, was always fully 
understood and recognized. For his mili- 
tary record his son and present biographer, 
F. A. Mitchell, has probably done well to 
wait until the.clearing up of the perplexi- 
ties and uncertainties which hung over the 
mnilitary history of the War opened the way 
for hira to present as he wished his father’s 
case. The Life is interesting in itself and 
interesting as revolving around a character- 
istic American. The author does not con- 
ceal his conviction that his father was in- 
jured in his reputation and usefulness as a 
soldier while he lived and has suffered in his 
reputation since. This is a question weshall 
not enteron. General Mitchell never held 
largecommands and was so far untried. His 
conduct of the commands he held indicated 
a high degree of vigor and loyal devotion. 
Had he not fallen early it is not unlikely 
that he would have been called to higher or 
even the highest commands. His Life is 
written with gratifying fullness and with 
an abundance of authentic citation from 
original correspondence and documents by 
his son. (Ormsley Macknight Mitchell, 
Astronomer and General. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 


...-The publication of the last four sheets 
of the Topographical Atlas of New Jersey 
completes this magnificent work. The clos- 
ing numbers are in full double-page folio 
size, and include the unfinished sections in 
the ‘“ Vicinity of Salem, from Woodbury 
and Bridgeton Westward tothe Delaware 
River”; ‘‘ The Vicinity of Fleamington, 
from Somerville and Princeton Westward 
to the Delaware River’’; ‘‘The Vicinity of 
Bridgeton, from Alloway, Elmer and New- 
field Northward to the Delaware Bay 
Shore ’’; and ‘‘ The Southern Interior, from 
Millville to Atco and Egg Harbor City.” 
This work now completed, under the direc- 
tion of the State Geologist, Prof. George H. 
Cook, is one which reflects credit on all who 
have been engaged in it, and to which New 
Jersey may point with pride. It is done on 
a scale of one inch to the mile, andis in all 
respects worthy of the commonwealth. It 
brings the physical surface of the state be- 
fore the eye with surprising distinctness and 
marks the indentations of the coast, the 





depth of the waters, the course of streams, 
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the hight of mountains, the character of 
the surface, the roads large and small, and 
to some extent gives indication of what hes 
beneath the surface of the soil. A practiced 
eye might even sketch out from it the un- 
dulations of an otherwise unknown road, 
and describe in advance what was to be ex- 
pected with sufficient aceuracy forall prac- 
tical purposes. 

....The last volume of Prof. William 
Cleaver Wilkinson’s ‘“‘ After-School Series”’ 
is a Classic German Course in, English 
(Chautauqua Press. $1.00). Mr. Wilkinson 
has spared no pains and no diligence to 
make this book what it should be. He has 
put into it sparkles of his not infrequent 
wit. He says hard things gracefully and 
sharp things sweetly. He isrichin anec- 
dote and painfully anxious to be honest and 
fair and to do his best. Of course he hits 
the mark in the majority of cases; always, 
in fact, when his constitutional disabilities 
are notinhis way. If, as he says, all Ger- 
man literature is a lane which leads up to 
Goethe, it is a pity that his disabilities 
should have come toa focus on this same 
line. In the chapter on Goethe,which should 
be the best and ablest in the book, we have 
something like a museum of all our au- 
thor’s faults. Itis a medley of biography,ex- 
clamatory didactics, and nursery criticism, 
all of which as coming from a gentleman of 
learning and literary culture, makes any. 
thing but an edifying spectacle. There 

must be something wrong in a criticism 
that breaks down on Faust, and ends in the 
“confident opinion that the time will come 
when men will wonder that ever such a 
heteroclite production imposed itselfon sev- 
eral generations of readers,or rather of crit- 
ics, as a true triumph of genius and of art.” 


.. The Rev. Owen Street, D.D., late pas- 
tor of the High Street Church, Lowell, 
Mass., was a preacher of the vest Congrega- 
tional type. A volume of his sermons, col- 
lected since his death by his daughter, The 
Dream and the Awaking with Other Ser- 
mons, deserves reading and will repay it, 
Dr. Street was not only a man of earnest 
purpose and solid faith, he was also en- 
dowed with fine literary powers, a good 
critic and able on occasion to clothe his 
thoughtin good English verse. (D. Lothrop 
Co., Boston. $1.50.) -We would also 
say a good word for the timely volume on 
Gnosticism and Agnosticism and Other 
Sermons, by George Salmon, D.D., Chan- 
cellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
and Professor of Divinity in the University 
there. (Macmillan & Co. $2.00.)}———AlI- 
ways interesting, eloquent and effective, 
Archdeacon Farrar’s new volume, Every- 
day Christian Life; or, Se-mons by the Way, 
seems in the examination we have been 
able to give it better even than his wont. 
These, sermons at all events, aim at the hum- 
ble but blessed service of ministry to com- 
mon needs. (Thomas Whittaker.) 





.. Under the modest title of Keys to the 
Word; or, Help to Bible Study, the Rev. Dr. 
A.T. Pierson, has produced a valuable little 
manual which not only is a practical ex- 
ample of method in biblical study, but 
which contains a series of brief but highly 
suggestive biblical studies of the hooks of 
the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. (A. 
D. F. Randoiph & Co.) There are many 
things worth thinking of in the judicious 
and well-balanced treatise by the Rev. 
Chauncey Giles on The True and False 
Theory of Evolution, a compact little vol- 
ume published by William H. Alden, Phila- 
delphia. The Rev. Dr. W. W. Everts, 
Pastor’s Hand Book has the advantage of 
having been written forty years ago, and 
revised we know how many times since. 
It contains in the latest revision some 
things which we have not seen in other 
manuals of the kind and which are worth 
much especially to young pastors. There is 
too much poetry in it. This is a matter 
which is best left to the minister officiating. 
(John C. Buckbee & Co., Chicago. Price, 75 
cents.) 

.. What General Badeau’s volume Grant 
in Peace. From Appomattox to Mount 
McGregor is the public are already well ad- 
vised by its publication as a series in the 
New York Tribune. General Badeau pos- 
sessed unusual opportunities to penetrate 
behind the mask of the calm exterior which 
General Grant habitually wore in public, 
and tosee the true man behind. As his 
military secretary, the companion of his 
foreign tour, and as his personal friend, he 
became perhaps more intimate with him 
then any one outside the family circle. The 
General commanded his admiration as well 
as his affection, and was studied by him 
closely with the definite intention of pub- 
lishing the memoirs of his civil life—a pur- 
pose with which General Grant was ac- 
quainted and to which he had given his 








consent. Known ag these memoirs already 
are it is unnecessaty to ‘say more of them 
than that they are published in an octavo of 
591 pages by §. S. Scranton & Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and sold at $3. 


--Mr. Geo. A. Young’s Whatever Is, 
Was, is so far beyond us that we have not 
been able to decide whether it stands on the 
sober ground of philosophy or, if it be a hu- 
morous production, under which head of the 
Falstaffian definition it falls and whether it 
is the product of wit or the cause of wit in 
others. The best we can do is to transcribe 
the author’s account of his own achieve- 
ment. He sums up his results thus: 

“In Nature there are no such things as Cause 
and Effect, Generation, Growth, nor Death—no 
Time, no Past, no Future.” 

He asserts the self-existence of the universe, 
denies the undulatory theory of light and 
heat, presents a new theory of the origin of 
the world, and after letting himself outon 

all the stops from grave to gay he canters 
off with his hounds in full cry after the 
‘‘missing link,’ which as the crowning 
achievement of the volume he finds in the 
common ant. (New York: Leggat Bro- 
thers.) 


.-Practical painters in all varieties of 
work will find a useful assistant in The 
Painter’s Encyclopedia by Frankliv B. 
Gardner, who has a practical knowledge of 
the subject in all its departments and has 
written several special manuals on the 
painting of carriages and other branches of 
theart. The present volume contains defi- 
nitions of the terms used in the art of 
plain and artistic painting with the details 
of practice in coach, carriage, railroad car, 
house, sign and ornamental painting, in- 
cluding graining, marbling, polishing, let- 
tering, gilding, bronzing, etc., together with 
hints on scene painting, porcelain painting, 
and all work in which brush, pencil or pal- 
etteis used. (M.T. Richardson. $2.00.) 


.-The third quinquennial series of The 
Best Reading, by Lynds E. Jones, is now 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Itis a 
priced and classified bibliography of the 
more important English and American pub- 
lications for the five years ending Dec. 1st, 
1886, and is uniform with the first and 
second series extending back to the close of 
1876, the first number of which was edited 
by Mr. F. B. Perkins. It is within its scope 
the best thing of the kind in existence and 
a manual that one who has much to do with 
current publications and new books will 
not know how to dispense with. Price, 
$1.00. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





THE collection of standard hymns and 
tunes for congregational use ‘“‘ Carmina 
Sanctorum,” edited by Dr. Hitchcock, bas 
been adopted by a larger list of representa- 
tive churches than,ever before. The pub- 
lishers, A. S. Barnes & Co.,are issuing a 
new edition of the collection. 


...-A pocket Volaptik-English and Eng- 
lish-Volapiik Dictionary is now in the press 
of The Office Publication Co., 37 College 
Place, New York, and will be issued very 
speedily. It will supply a demand lately 
very incessant among students. The book 
will be sold by subscription at $2.00, and can 
be ordered atthe address above given at 
ence. 


..A new military novel by John Strange 
Winter (of whose sketch “‘ Mignon’s Hus- 
band ”’ it is stated 15,000 copies have been 
sold) is to be issued here by Tillotson & Son 
in course of their newspaper fiction sup- 
ply. The curious title of the story is “‘ Beau- 
tiful Jim of the Blankshire Regiment,” so 
particularly silly a name that we cannot 
argue favorably for the book. 





.-Another important addition to the 
literature of manual education will be “A 
Course in Bench Work,’”’ by Wm. F. Goss, 
of Purdue (Indiana) University, a volume 
of some three hundred pages, taking up 


practical carpentry and joinery in the most, 


approved and complete manner—a valuable 
work of reference and instruction to the 
skilled mechanic or studious apprentice. 


...In the excellent household monthly 
Home Knowledge, the official periodical 
of the association so named, a really valua- 
ble series of papers on the care of the person, 
entitled ‘“‘Aids to Beauty’’ has been contrib- 
uted by Mrs. Laura B. Starr. In spite of 
a title which seems to restrict their applica- 
tion to the softersex, either one can profit 
by Mrs. Starr’s sanitary and common-sense 
information and advice. 


....Kncouraged by the publication of 


* Les Miserables’ in the original French, 
William R. Jenking proposes to publish 





“ Les Travailleurs de la Mer ” and “ Notre- 


Dame de Paris,” during the coming year. 
This same publisher, whose excellent re- 
prints of foreign literature are attaining 
such popularity, has added to them a taste- 
ful edition of Lamartine’s ‘‘ Graziella,” and 
among newer books, ‘‘ La Neuvaine deCol- 
ette,” a bright and amusing romance recent- 
ly published anonymously in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. 


---.Miss Juliet Corson continues her work 
asadomestic and social reformer ina book 
to be issued December 9th by Harper & 
Brothers. The title, ‘‘ Family Living on $500 
a Year,” shows the object Miss Corson hadin 
view in preparing this work. It was totella 
small family how to live cheaply but well. 
Those people even who do not care anything 
about the cost of daily bread will still 
find this volume worth studying for the 
recipes of good living which it contains. An 
excellent index shows the writer’s apprecia- 
tion of the value of such a feature in a book 
of this kind. 


....An interesting relic of the poet Words- 
worth was exhibited at a conversazione held 
in connection with the Windermere Literary 
and Scientific Institution recently. It con- 
sisted of a Bible (the property of Mr. Joseph 
Clark, Windermere) which formerly _ be- 
longed to the poet. Upon the fiy-leaf is the 
following inscription: ‘William Words- 
worth, from Fred’k William Faber: in affec- 
tionate acknowledgment of his many kind- 
nesses, and of the pleasure and advantage 
of his friendship. Ambleside, New Year’s 
eve, 1842. ‘Be steadfast in thy covenant and 
be conversant therein, and wax old iu thy 
work.’ (Ecclesiasticus xi, 20.)” 


.... The London Atheneum says the death 
is announced of Pastor Valdemar Thisted, 
the author of the popular ‘“ Letters from 
Hell,” which originally appeared in Danish 
in 1866, under the pseudonym of M. Rowel. 
This book has been published in most of the 
European languages, including English. 
Mr. Thisted was born in Jutland in 1815, 
and has been since 1862 parish priest of 
Témmerup, in Zealand. He is the author 
of a long series of publications—novels, 
travels, and verses—under the pseudonym 
of Emanuel St. Hermidad. He also engaged 
in theological polemics, again under another 
assumed name, that of Herodian. 


...-In January, 1888, the Industrial Edu- 
cation Association will commence the pub- 
lieation of Educational Monographs. These 
Monographs will be from twenty-four to 
sixty-six pages in length and will treat ina 
concise manner questions in every depart- 
ment of educational science. The school, 
the academy and the college will contribute 
subjects for discussion in this series. Es- 
pecial prominence will be given to the Man- 
ual Training movement and several of the 
early numbers will discuss the problems 
which it raises, more particularly President 
Gilman’s “‘A Plea for the Training of the 
Hand” now in press. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








RIP VAN WINKLE. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Illustrated by FRANK T. MERRILL. With a fine 
portrait of Irving on Japanese paper, about forty 
photogravures and other illustrations, printed on 
appropriate tints. One of the most beautiful 
books of this vear. In cloth, extra, boxed, $7.00. 


my. GARDEN, An‘original poem by Simeon 

— CLARKE, M.D. [Illustrated by Luna J. 

ine EBERG and F. SCHUYLER MATTHEWS. 

Suaerkiy illustrated by finely engraved wood-cuts 

of our wild flowers and many sketches of beau- 
tiful bits of scenery. Cloth, $4.50. 


THE PICTURESQUE COAST OF NEW 
ENGLAND. Portfolio of 12 photogravures 
from water-colors by Louis K HARLOW. Size 
16x20. $16.00. 


“Mr. Harlow’s talent and exceptional faculty of 
execution are uncommonly displayed in these 
sketches, which also reveal a romantic vein of sen- 
timent. The portfolio has a unique cover of dark 
brown mottle boards, upon which, in relief, stands 


title. Above this, at the left,a a gol. den net is draped 
across the corner of the cover. while white sea-gulis 
are seen here and there flying across the brown field.” 


ROMEO ANDIU LIET, By WM. SHAKESPEARE 
Illustra’ i hy wood-engravings after original 
p= d the celebrated French artis 

DRIOLLI, and engraved by J. HuyoT. Boun 
in Satine. $2.50 


Bis | OF pUTC HLAND. By Louis K. 
w. A collection of Eee of 4 RR, bits 
of Dutch Scenery. $1.50. 


GEER, PAGTURES AND STILL WA- 
ERS text-book for each day of the month. 
Bann in ieoume, $1.50. Bound in ivorine, $2.10. 


**GOD BLE=S YOU,’’ By Miss E. N. LITrTys. 
Tied with silk. $1.50. 


Send for Complete List of Holiday Books. 


S. E. CASSINO, Publisher, 





BOSTON 
THERE 18 NOTHING LIKE IT! 
The Grand Ohristmas Double Number 


LONDON GRAPHIC 


fs 75 arch printed IN COLORS, ani — the 
RGE COLOKED PLATE SUPPLEM con 
tafe af a i’ variety of seasonable Beg Me 


YULE TIDE 


Is also a beautiful Christmas number, containtag 
three hand:ome Colored Plates; a complete story by 

L. Stevenson; Christmas Entertainmem for 
Young and Old, etc., etc. 


Price 50 Cents Each, 

FOR SALE 3Y ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO,, 
2 and $1 Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received for any Foreign Periodical. 





Cheap (third) edition. Carefully revised 
and enlarged, 8vo, price $1.75. post-paid. 


an IN CHRIST 


A Study of the Scripture Doctrine of the 
Nature of Man, the object of the Divine 
Incarnation, and the conditions of Hu- 
man Immortality. With observations on 
Recent Criticisms. 


By EDWARD WHITE, 


Author of “ The Mystery of Growth.’’ 


“ The best Femrosentetion of the doctrine (of Condi- 
ones Immorta ay & a Remarkable book called ‘Life 
brist. ia Brittannica, Vol. ili, Arti- 

cle = Eethasoloag” ae 


“An exceedingly able work.’”’—Professors Balfour 
Stewart and Tait in The Unseen Universe. 


LONDON: 


ELLIOT STOOK, 62 Paternoster Row, E. 0, 


NEW YORK: 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 2 & 3 Bible House, 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. His- 
toric, Rare and Unique. The Selection, 
Introduction, and Descriptive Notes by 
A. J. Hipkins, F.S.A. Illustrated by a 
series of fifty plates in colors drawn by 
William Gibbs. In one volume, folio, 
handsomely bound in half morocco, 
$50.00. (Ready.) 


A HISTORY OF MINIATURE 
ART. With Notes on Collectors and 
Collections. By J.L. Propert. With 
22 plates. Super-royal 4to. (This Week.) 


A New Book by Mrs, Oliphant. 

THE MAKERS OF VENICE. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘‘ The Makers 
of Florence,” etc., etc. With numerous 
illustrations. (Immediately.) 

The Victoria Shakespeare. 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE, In three vols., 
12mo, each $1.75; or the three vols. in 
paper box, $5.00, Vol. 1, Comedies.—Vol. 
2, Histories.— Vol. 3, Tragedies. 

‘We have said that this is a beautiful 
edition, but it is more thanthat. It is the 
most perfect of the kind that we have ever 
seen. The whiteness of the paper, the 
sharpness of the type, and the color of the 
ink not only leaving nothing to be de- 


sired, but satisfying the most exacting 
taste.”—Mail und Ex press. 


The Oxford Edition of Boswell’s Johnson. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMU- 
EL JOHNSON, LL.D., and 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, in- 
cluding Johnson’s Diary of a journey 
into North Wales. Edited, with Notes 
by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C L. 6 
vols., 8vo, $16.00. 

DALMATIA, THE QUARNERO, 
AND ISTRIA, with Cestigne in 
Montenegro and the Island of Grado. 
By T. Y. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., author 
of “Modern Gothic Architecture.” 
With numerous plates and other illus- 
trations. 8vo, $10.50, 

THE BROOK. By ALFRED, 
TENNYSON; P.L., D.C.L. 
illustrations in colors by 
Oblong 16mo, 75 cents. 

ROMANTIC LOVE AND PER- 
SONAL BEAUTY: Their Devel- 
ment, Causal Relation, Historic and 
National Peculiarities. By Herny T. 
FINCK. 12mo, $2.00. 

A New Novel by F. Marion Orawford. 

MARZIO’'S CRUCIFIX. By F. 
MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘“ Mr. 


Isaacs,’’ “ Doctor Claudius,” etc., etc. 
12mo, $1.50. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


LITTLE MISS PEGGY. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH, author of ‘“ Carrots,” 
“The Cuckoo Cleck,” etc., etc. With 
[Illustrations by Walter Crane. 41.25. 





8 vols., 
LORD 

With twenty 
A. Woodruff. 


Special Fine Art Number 
for Christmas. 


Price 30 cents; Annual Subscription, #1.75, 


The English 
Illustrated Magazine 


FOR DECEMBER. 
CONTAINING 
Fourteen Full-Page Illustrations. 


AND THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS: 
I. THE STORY OF JAEL. Chapters VIII.—X. 


(the end). By the author of “ Mehalah,” John Her- 
ring,” etc. 
Il. THE SEA OF GALILEE. Parts |. and I. 


Laurence Oliphant. With Illustrations. 

Ill. ORNITHOLOGY AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
R. Bowlder Sharpe. [llustrations by Maud M. Clarke. 

IV. THE MAGIC FAN. John Strange Winter. 

Vv. TO CHILDREN: FOR TYRANTS. George 
Meredith. 

VI. WHAT PLAYERS ARETHEY? 
Molloy. With illustrations. 

VII. THE MEDITATION OF RALPH HARDE- 
LOT. Chapters VIII.—X. (continued). Professor W, 
Minto. 

VIII. COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. 
“The Exeter Road.” Part I. W. Outram Tristram. 
With illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh 
Thomson. 

IX. AT MOONRISE. Sidney A. Alexander. 

X. THAT GIRLIN BLACK. Chapter I. (to be con- 
tinued). Mrs. Molesworth. 

XI. ET CAHTERA. H.D. Trail!. 


ORNAMENTAL FRIEZES, HEADINGS, INITIAL 
LETTERS AND TAILPIECES. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue, 


J. Fitzgerald 





A SELECTION OF 


2 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Suitable for Holiday Presents, 


ROME. 


By FRANCIS Wry. A large 4to volume, richly il- 
lustrated with 245 Engravings on Wood. Bound 
in cloth, gilt, price $10. 

FIFTY PERFECT POEMS. 
A Collection of Fifty Acknowledged Master- 
pieces, by English and American poets. Selected 
and Edited by CHARLES A. DANA and ROSSITER 
JOHNSON. With 72 exquisite illustrations, printed 
on Japanese silk paper. Large 8vo. Cloth, extra 
gilt, price $9; also bound in white silk, $10. 


FAIR WORDS ABOUT FAIR 
WOMAN. 
Gathered from the Poets of all Lands, 
lustrations from Designs by W. H. Low. 
svo. Cloth, gilt, price $2. 
BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 100 Engrav- 
ings. Biographic Sketch by R. H. STODDARD, 
and View of Bryant’s Residence at Roslyn. One 


With Il- 
Crown 


vol., 8vo. Cloth, gilt side and edges, price $4. 
THE BRYANT BIRTHDAY- 
BOOK, 


With Portrait of Bryant and 12 Engravings illus- 
trative of the Months. Printed with red lines. 
i8mo. Cloth, gilt, price, $1.25; alsoin new designs 
in morocco and calf, $2.50 and $3. 


THE HOUSEHOLD BOOK 
POETRY. 


Collected and Edited by CHARLES A. DANA. New 
and enlarged edition. Illustrated with Steel En- 
gravings. Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt, price $5. 


FENIMORE COOPER’S NOV- 
ELS. 
Complete in sixteen volumes. With 64 Engrav- 


ings on Steel by Darley. Price for set, in cloth, $20. 
Darley Edition. Very choice. Price for set, $72. 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICK- 
ENS. 
THE NEW HOUSEHOLD EDITION. Complete, 
twenty-two volumes in ten volumes, square 8vo, 
containing nearly 900 Illustrations. Price per set, 
in box, cloth, $0. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY 
THE UNITED STATES. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONTINENT TO 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION in 10.8. By GkoRGE BANCROFT. Complete 
in six vols.,8vo. Cloth, uncut, gilt top, in box. 
Price for set, $15. 


OF THE 
CHRIST. 


With a Frontispiece on India paper, from a de- 
sign by W. B. Richmond. l6mo. Price, cloth, 75 
cents; morocco, $1.% and $1.75. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


By Rev. JOHN KEBLE. Printed in red and black, 
with a Portrait of the author. Price, cloth, W 
cents; morocco, $1. 
THE MUSIC SERIES. 

By THOMAS A KeMPts. A revised Translation. 
Consisting of Biographical and Anecdotical 
Sketches of The Great German Composers; The 
Great Italian and French Composers ; Great Singers, 
First Series; Great Singers, Second Series; Great 
Violinists and Pianists. Five vols., 18mo. Price 
for the set, in box, cloth, 83. 


THE WARWICK SHAKSPERE. 
A new and exquisite edition of the complete 
works of Shakspere, in twelve volumes, 16mo, 
bound in cloth or in half cloth, and put upin a 
tasteful cloth box. Price, in either style, $9 for 
the set. 


TRIED BY FIRE. 


A WORK ON CHINA DECORATION. By Mrs. 
S.S. FRACKELTON. With 12 Chromo-lithographic 
Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to 
gilt. Price, $6. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF OUR 
ELDER POETS. 


Biographical and Descriptive Sketches of Bryant, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell. 
By R. H. STODDARD and others. With Portraits 
and Illustrations on Wood. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, 
extra gilt, price $5. 


LITTLE PETER. 


A CHRISTMAS MORALITY FOR CHILDREN 
OF ANY AGE. By LUcAS MALET, author of 
“Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” etc. With numerous 
illustrations. Square 4to. Decorated cloth, price 
$1.25. 


OF 


OF 


IMITATION OF 


*,* Full descriptive catalogue of our publications sent 
to any address on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York: 





VALUABLE “HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. G. Armstrong & Son, 


714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


RAPHAEL: HIS LIFE, WORKS 
AND TIMES. With 155 engravings and 41 full- 
page plates. Large octavo volume. By EUGENE 
MuNTz, Edited by W. ARMSTONG. Handsomely 
bound, price $9; three-quarters levant, gilt top, 
$15; full levant, gilt edges, $20. 

This is an entirely new and ses edition of this superb 


“A magnificent and luxurious volume. Among the 
lustrations will be found almost every work upon which 
the reputation of the master rests. There are some ex- 
quisite fac-similes of his rarer drawings, and a profu- 
ston of studies for his greater masterpieces.” 


NEW FAIRY TALES FROM 
BRENTANO. Toldin English by KATE F. Kror- 
KER. Full-page colored illustrations by F. C. 
GOULD. Quarto, handsomely bound in illuminated 
covers, $1.50. 

New Edition, in New Styles of Fine Bindings. 

ILLUSTRATED POCKET EDI- 
TION OF SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS AND 
POEMS. With Glossary and Life. By J.T. 
BLAIR. With 40 line block reproductions of 
Westall and others. 8 vols., crown 3zmo, 4050 
pages. from a new font of nonpareli type, and 
beautifully printed by the Glasgow University 
Press. Cloth, gilt back, cloth box, $3.75; French 
morocco, in box to match, $6; alligator morocco, 
patent cabinet box, clasp, $7.50; light and russia 
calf and full turkey morocco, box uniform with 
binding, $10. 


*,* Sent by express or mail, charges prepaid, by 


A. C, Armstrong & Sou, 714 Bway, N. Y. 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


COUNT TOLSTOVS WORKS,—The remark- 
able interest recently awakened by this “great writer 
of the Russian land’’ has caused a constantly graw- 
ing demand for the English translations of his 
werks. The following are now ready: 


Anna Karénina,12mo, $1.75 | My Gegtession. a gee 
Childhood, _ Boyhood y igion, 

and Youth. 2mo, fi. 33 | ven Tiyiten, etc., * 
The Invaders, to Do, ¥ 


A Russian ceeaend a $1.50, 
Other Volumes in Preparation. 


LES MISERA BLES,—By Victor HvuGo. Trans- 
lated from the French by Isabel F. Hapgood. With 
160 full- page illustrations, printed on fine calender- 
ed paper, and bound in neat and attractive style. 
5 vols., cloth, gilt top, $7.50; half calf, $15.00. Popu- 
lar edition in one volume, 12mo, $1.50. 

The name of the translator is sufficient guaranty 
that the work has been skillfully and conscientiously 
performed. [tis by farthe best translation of this 
masterpiece, The type is clear and attractive, the il- 
lustrations are by famous artists, and the volumes 
are inevery way desirable. 


“ This translation of Victor Hugo’ s masterpiece is 
the best one that has been made.”—N. Y. Observer. 


“Can hardly fail to br, accepted iby critical authori- 
ilies as the permanent Standard.”’— Boston Traveller. 


** Deserves the highest praise.”’— Nation. 


“Miss Hapgood is sympathetic; she becomes one 
with her author. Her rendering as ‘ Les ww gag = 
has not been equaled. It will not be surpassed. 
standard—it is here—is attained.”’—National Republi. 
can. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS, — HANDY VOLUME 
EDITION. Complete. Large type. From the latest 
text, including Earlier Poems. Cloth, gilt top, 8 
vols., $6.00; parchment, gilt top, $10.50; half calf, 
gilt edges, $12.00; American seal russia, gilt edge, 
round corners, $15.00; full calf, flexible, gilt edges, 
round corners, $21.00; full calf, gilt edges, padded 
round corners, $25.00: tree calf, gilt edge, $50.00. 

All of the above are boxed in fancy leatherette or 
calf boxes, according to style of binding, and make 
the most elegant and convenient edition of this 
author’s poems. 

POEMS IN COLOR,—With & exquisite illustra- 
tions from original desigas by W. J. Whittemore. 


1, 
1 
1. 
1. 


RSE 





SEA PIcTURES, by Ten- A REMEMBER, by Hood 
nyson. TOA \ ATERSOWL, by 
SUNRISE ON THE HILLS, Bryan 
by Longfellow. TOA MOUNTAIN DAIsy, 
THE WORSHIP OF Na- by Burns. 


TURE, by Whittier. 

These bright-colored and suggestive little designs 
are illustrations in the best sense of the word. They 
interpret the poems. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate for a Christmas or birthday remembrance. 6 
volumes. Fancy paper covers, 0) cents each; cloth 
covers, stamped in gold, 75 cents each; celluloid 
covers, lithographed, $1.00 each. 

“The work is delicately and tastefully done, and we 
have seen nothing which better takes the place of the 
now overwrought and worked-out Christmas cards.” 
—Christian Union. 

HER MAJESTY’S TOWER,.—By W. Hep- 

WORTH Drxon. A History of the Tower of London. 

2 vols., 12mo, 47 ijiustrations, $3.50. 


The result of twenty years’ research and painstak- 
ing labor. Bringing the records of the Tower from 
the earliest legendary accounts down to the story of 
the last prisoners confined there. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, ‘New York, 





For Newspapers 
and Magazines, 


Send for our Catalogue of prices for 1888, Just 
Issued and freeto any address. {%~ Foreign pe- 
pwnage | cheaper than ever before. 
year, for 


Illustrated London News or Graphic. 83. 
pectator or Saturday Review 

manac ‘ 

e des Deux Mondes.......... 


We charge per 








Diincsihidase 
fins - Land und Me 
llustrirte Leipziger Zeitung Beccsdesetes a 
liegende Blatte 
Secseukeas? Zeitschrift, Bi-monthly....... 
= postin in proportion. 
ogue gives rates for nearly three thousand 
publindtiete, American nglish. French 
and German, 


A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


11 Bromfield Street, Boston, - 


Mass 








LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
PICTURESQUE NEW GUINEA, 
WITH AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION aND SUPPLE- 

MENTARY CHAPTERS ON THE MANNERS AND Cus. 
TOMS OF THE PAPUAUS. By J. W, LINDT, F.R.G.S 
bet LB age ge Tactoaragh = ‘Illustrations re- 
produ: y ny, stro 
mounted on guards. en to, Thar 4 — 
DREAMS TO SELL: POEMS, 
By MAY KENDALL. Foolscap Svo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Mt 5) not difficult to distinguish = the crowd of 
verses those which are mark ag literary 
gift; rl it uires no boldness to predict, for such as 
are so marked, a considerable measure of’ pepaertty 
Collectors. therefore, of early editions may lik o 
have their attention drawn to this little volume 
poems.”’— Academy. 
AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM, 
By THOMAS KIRKUP. Author of the article * Social- 
= #130 “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Crown 


0, $ 
* The 1 of this volume is entirely different from 
that fol bwed by Mr. Kirkup in the article ‘Socialism.* 
While the article is mainly historical, the aim of this 
ik is to bri: funda.zental in Socialism, 
y? revailing social sy stem 
and with theories for which it is usually mistaken. 


JOHNNY NUT AND THEGOLDEN GOOSE, 


Done into English by ANDREW LANG, from the French 
of CHARLES DEULIN. Illustrated by AM. LYNEN. 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $3.50. 


“ Whoever likes thissort of thing, and we fear we 
don’t know anybody who doesn’t, may just as well be 
advised to get the story and read it; for if we gave 
ee genteaty advice it would not be followed.”—N. ¥ 
ur 


“The publishers have printed it in the most tasteful 
and elegant fashion on alternate pages, breaking the 


letter-press with a multitude of — and very hu- 
morous illustz ations.”—Christian Union. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. pon on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,, 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


COME YE APART, 


Daily morning readings in the life 
of Christ, by the Rev. J. R. Mil- 
ler, D.D., author of ‘‘ Week-day 
Religion,” 12mo, gilt top. ........$1 

Cross Corners, By Anna B. War- 

WI, “Phat ode oki oer eee res 1 

10 vols., 





Warner Books, 12mo, 


Rizpah’s Heritage. By Mrs. J. 
M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo..... 1 50 


Book. 
The Marshall Library. 12 vols. 4 
The Power Library. 10 vols........ 4 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, « 
receipt of the price. 


5 


Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


W. F. DRAPER, 


PUBLISHER, 
Having disposed of his retail book business, 
will hereafter give his attention exclusively 
to his 


ANDOVER PUBLICATIONS. 


These Publications consist partly of Com- 
mentaries by some of the most eminent 
scholars, such as Bishop C. J. Ellicott on 
the Panline Epistles; Dr. E. Henderson on 
the Minor Prophets, Jeremiah and Lamen- 
tations; Prof. J. B. Lightfoot on Galatians; 
Prof. James G. Murphy on the first four 
books of the Old Testament, and on Psalins 
and Daniel; Dr. J. J. Stewart Perowne on 
the Psalms; Prof. M. Stuart on parts of the 
Old and New Testaments. Also many val- 
uable Helpsto Biblical Study for Theologi- 
cal Students; Pref. F. Gardiner’s Harmo- 
nies of the Gospels, in Greek and in Eng- 
lish; Prof. J. Henry Thayer’s Buttmann’s 
and Winer’s New Testament Greek Gram- 
mars; Immer’s Hermeneutics, etc. Works 
by Profs. George L. Cary, J. W. Haley, 
Samuel Harris, Joseph Haven, Thomas Hill, 
E. A. Park, Austin Phelps, E. Pond, Wil- 
liam G. T. Shedd, William S. Tyler, G. 
Frederick Wright, and others. 

There are good books for general readers, 
and special works for clergymen and theo- 
logical students. 


Send for a Descriptive Catalogue. 
W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 


THE TEMPLE OF ALANTHUR, with 
other Poems. By IsAAc R. BAXLEY. 
Octavo cloth. $1.25. 

the Mereency ot tue poetic spirit." St. Paw! Des. 

ten the gift of vivid cmmrenion and a sweet 


sense of melody. e possesses unmistakable 
talent.” —Baltimore News. 


“The story is wrought out with unmistakable 

tic strength. . The rest of the poems in this 

are nearly all unusual in tone, and some of 
striking character.”—Bufalo Times. 


*,* Holiday lists sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


TYPE WRITER PAPER. 





Sam ed on application 
Jo ven feet Stati ion r and Printer, 
Ro ibrary "Stree t, Philadel phia. 
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GERALDINE: 


A Rhythmical Romance of the St. Lawrence. Octavo. 
Handsomely bound, copiously illustrated. In 
cloth, $3.50; in full morocco, tree calf, or flexible 
calf, $7.50. 


“It glows ba a image! and delicate beauty.”— 
Alban g y Express. ss ahd 


“ Asa love story in rhyme, wr . bk 4 pegston and feeling 
wrought into the verse, it is likely to be as extensively 
read as Dr. Holland’s *Kathrina, or * Bitter Sweet,’ or 
Owen Meredith’s ‘ Lucile.’ ’—Cincinnati Commercial. 


“ Higher in its stern lessons of duty, stronger in its 
pure teachings of a gracious Christianity, than ‘ Lu- 
cile.’ ’—The Critic. 


SiR WALTER ScoTr’s PorMs. Revised, corrected 

and edited, with notes and commentaries. By WM. 

J. ROLFE. Royal 8vo. With 850 illustrations 

Full gilt, $10; half-calf, $14; tree-calf, or full mo- 

rocco, $16. The popularity of Scott's poetzy, the 

» unique position of this edition for scholarship and 

accuracy, and the number, variety and beauty of 

illustrations (which cost over $25,000) combine toas- 
sure for this book permanent popularity. 


THE SWANEE RIVER. 
MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 


By STEPHEN COLLINS Foster. Beautifully illus- 
trated by Charles Copeland and Mary Hallock 
Foote. Each in one 4to volume. Full gilt. In a 
box in cloth, ivory finish, imitation wood or mon- 
key grain, $1.50; in seal, $2.50; in flexible caif extra 
or tree calf, $5.00. 


“Such an exgu'sitely beautiful setting.” — Budget. 


* We have seen nothing like these quartos, which 

open a new field in the art of book illustration in this 
country—the field of Nezro life qparecter and sur- 
roundings, which Mrs. l’oote and Mr. ‘opeland have 
rendered so honestly, 80 a ig . Pe with such a 
sense of the picturesque. "—R. H. STODDARD. 


A FLOCK OF GIRLS. 


By NORA PERRY, author of “A Book of Love Stories,” 
“For a Woman,” “The Tragedy of the Unex- 
pected,” ““New Songsand Ballads,” “ After the 
Ball,” “ Her Lover’s Friead,” etc. $1.50. A group 
of exquisite and dainty stories of and for girls. 


NEW POETRY. 


THE WHITE SAIL, ETC. 
GUINEY. $1.25. 

UNDER PINE AND PALM. 

2.00. 

NEW SONGS AND BALLADS. 
$1.50. 

ROMANCE AND REVERIE. By E. FAWCETT. $1.50. 

LIBERAMORIS. By H.B. CARPENTER. $1.75. 

SONGS AND SATIRES. By J.J. RocHEe. $1.00. 


By LOUISE IMOGEN 


By FRANCES L. MACE. 


By NeoRA PERRY. 


BELLES LETTRES, ETC. 


LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Edited by the REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 2 
vols. 12mo. With 5 steel portraits and many 
wood engravings. In cloth, $6; in half calf or half 
morocco, $11. 

FINAL MEMORIALS OF HENRY W. LONGFEL- 
LOW. By SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 8vo. In cloth, 
$5.00; half calf or half morocco, $5.50. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. With portraits newly 
engraved on steel, and vignettes. 2 vols. 12mo. In 
cloth, $5: half morocco, or half calf, $9; library 
edition, 2vols, $3; in half calf, $6. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE 
AND RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 1834 to 1872. 
2 vols., 12mo, gilt tops, rough edges, $4; half calf, 
$8; library edition, $3: in half calf, $6. 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA; OR, THE LORD’S LAY. 
Translated from the Sanskrit, by MOHINI M. 
CHATTERJI, M.A. 8vo. $2. 

PROSE PASTORALS. By H.M.SYLVESTER, $1.50. 

THE SAUNTERER. By C. G. WHITING. l6mo. $1.25. 

Dainty essays on the varied charms of Nature. 

LETTERS OF HOKATIO GREENOUGH. $1.25. 

THE SUNNY SIDE OF SHADOW. $1. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN. By Epwin 
PERCY WHIPPLE. Each in one vol., crown svo. 
With new steel portrait, $1.50: in half caif, $3. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF MRS. CLEMMER. In four 
12mo volumes. A veautiful set of her selected 
works, with her memorial biography. %6. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS OF NOTED PERSONS. 
By Hon. JUSTIN 3. MORRELL. $1.50. The fruits of 
years of curious research. 

LONGFELLOW PROSE BIRTHDAY BOOK: OR, 
LONGFELLOW’S DAYS. Edited by Mrs. LAURA 
WINTHROP JOHNSON, $1: calf, or seal, $2.50. 


Treasures ‘for Children. 
JUAN AND JUANITA.: 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. $1.50. 
The romantic scenery of Northern Mexico and 
Western Texas is brilliantly and accurately describ- 


ed, with the ways and habits of the Texans, Mexi- 
cans, and Indians. 


THREE GOOD GIANTS. 


By FRANCOIS RABELAIS. Translated by JOHN 
DIMITRY. With 175 pictures by DORE. $1.50. 
“A story which will vie in delightful inherent with 
*Robinson Crusoe.’ The adventures of the hearty, 
natured old King Grandgousier, his son Gar- 


randson Pantagruel, all of them 
doers of wonderful deeds, = be 


Boston Transcript. 
DAVY AND THE GOBLIN. 


By CHARLGS E. CARRYL. 


“A remarkable sto! 
ish fantastic writing s 


Illustrated, $1.50. 
, the perfection of what child- 
lould be.”—R. H. STODDARD. 


THE PETERKIN PAPERS. 
By Lucretia P. HALE. Illustrated. $1.50. 
“Irresistibly funny stories.’’—St. Paul D-spatch. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





FOR CIFTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


LOWELL, VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. Quarto, beau- 
tifully vrinted and bound, $10. 

HAWTHORNE, TANGLEWOOD TALES. With 
13 ful)-page Illustrations and many small- 
er ones. By GEORGE WHARTON ED- 
WARDS. Quarto, cloth, handsomely 
stamped, full-gilt, $2.50. 

MRS. WHITNEY, BIRD TALK. With many 
illustrative designs. Tastefully bound, $1. 

STILLMAN, ON THE TRACK OF ULYSSES. 
Together with an Excursion in quest of 
the so-called Yenus of Melos. Two stud- 
ies in Archeology, made during a Cruise 
among the Greek Islands. Fully illus- 
trated. Quarto. Carefully printed and 
bound, gilt top, $4. 

MISS PHELPS, JACK THE FISHERMAN. Il- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY BOOKS. 








HOLMES, OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE, 
lvel. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
STEDMAN, VICTORIAN POETS. Thirteenth 


Edition. Revised and extended, by a Sup- 
plementary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year 
of the Period under Reyiew. Crown 8vo, 
$2.25; half calf. $3.50. 

SCUDDER. MEN AND LETTERS. 
Criticism. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

THOREAU, WINTER. Selections from the Jour- 
nals of Henry D. THOREAU. Uniform 
with the “ Early Spring” and * Summer.” 
i2mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

MRS, M, J. PRESTON. COLONIAL BALLADS, 
SONNETS, and Other Verse. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

MISS THOMAS, LYRICS AND SONNETS. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

E.R. SILL. POEMS, Parchment paper, $1.00. 

BROWNING, LYRICS, IDYLS AND ROMAN- 
CES. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

MISS LARCOM, BECKONINGS FOR EVERY 
DAY. A Calendar of Thought. Arranged 
by Lucy LARCOM, editor of “ Breathings 
of the Better Life,” ete. $1.00. Good for 
all years. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR OF RALPH WAlIDO EMER- 
SON. With a fine new steel Portrait. 2 
vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50; half calf. $6.00. 
SCHURZ, HENRY CLAY. Vols. XV.and XVI. in 
Series of American Statesmen. 2 vols. 
16mo, gilt top, $2.50; half morocco, $5.00. 
PATRICK HENRY, Vol. XVII. of 

American Statesmen. I6mo, gilt top, 

$1.25. 

McMASTER, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Vol, X, 
of American Men of Leiters. With a 
steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half 
morocco, $2.50. 

MITCHEL, ORMSBY MACKNIGHT MITCHEL. 

Astronomer and General. With a Por- 

trait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1888 
Will contain three Serial Stories:— 
The Aspern Papers. (In three Parts.) 
By HENRY JAMES. 
Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, 
By EDWARD H. HOUSE. 

The Despot of Broomsedge Cove, 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Essays in 


CABOT., 


TYLER, 








Six Papers on the American 
Revolution, 


By JOHN FISKE. 
Boston Painters and Paintings, 
By WILLIAM H. DOWNES. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year In advance, POSTAGE FREE. 
Postal Notes and Moneyare at the risk of the send 
and therefore remittances should be made by money- 

order, draft, or registered letter, to 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 


LEGGAT BROS, 


Cheapest Bookstore 
IN THE WORLD. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
wee x & CURRENT 
N HAND. 


INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND 
YOUNG. ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 
SEND STAMP. 

3 doors west of City 


81 Chambers Street, ier. 


M. LA 
Reporte Peers ot * 
BOO ERS. 
Send - Illustrated Catal 
The Most Perfect Dict’ ry Holder. 
9 EAST 197 ST., NEW YORK. 


as 8 idve artising Agente usd Wxperta 














ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 


TO sHOW YOU 


Cassell & Company’s 
NEW ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 





I. 
Shakespeare’s King Henry IV, 





II. 
Abbey’s and Churches of England 


and Wales. 








111. 
The Modern Sehool of Art. 





Iv. 
Christmas in the Olden Time. 














Ameri we n Art, 

vi. 
Shakespearean Scenes and 
Characters. 

Vil, 


Etching. An Outline of its Techni- 





cal Processes and its History. 





AND OTHER SUMPTUOUS GIFT-BOOKS, 


CASSELL’S JUVENILE BOOKS 
Are the Best in the Market, 


ASK TO SEE THEM AND TAKE NO OTHER 








lllustrated catalogue sent free to any 
address. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The Life of William Morley Pun- 
shon, LL.D. 


By the Rev. F. R. Macdonald, 

Professor of Theology, Handsworth College. Bir- 

mingham; Author of “ Fletcher of Madeley,” etc. 
BGI DO Bens ercvnvcnipeccctncecete sccces $3 


With Etched Portrait. 


Mr. Maedonald’s life of Dr. Punshon has been 
eagerly looked for in the Methodist churches, and 
throughout the still wider circles to which the repu- 
tation of the eloquent preacher and lecturer extended. 
This biography has been written at the request of 
Dr. Punshon’s family and executors, and the whole 
of his private papers have been placed in Mr. Macdon- 
ald’s hands. Consequently it has not been antici- 
pated by any memorials in sketches that have al- 
ready appearcd. 





The Pilgrim’s Progress from this 


World to that which is to Come. 


By John Bunyan. 
With one hundred illustrations by Frederick Bar- 
nard. Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 


Square, 4to, 9xll inches.............cececeeeseees $3 
Thoughts of My Dumb Neighbor. 
By Mary E, Bamford, 


The Summer at Heartease. 
By Sophia Worthington, 


Golden Opportunities in pA 
Day Life. 
By Mrs. C. M. Metcalf, 


Self-Reliance Encouraged. 
For Young Ladies. 
By James Porter, D.D. 


Gurnet’s Garden, and The New 
Boy at Southcott. 


By Mrs. Mary E. Baldwin, 


ee Se Oa ee pe Te are oy $1, 
Thorn-Apples. 
By Emily Huntington Miller. 
BBM, 00. ccccsccccccccvcccocecsoccccsscccgoescosese $1. 





PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York. 





Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
38 West Twenty-Third Street, 
NEW YORK, 

Between the Lights. Thoughts for the 
Quiet Hour. (A book of daily reading for every 
“day in the year.) Compiled and arranged by FAN- 


NY B. Bates. 12mo, ornamental cloth binding, 
$1.75. 


The publishers believe that for felicity and variety 
of epioetion the preneas AN ay ume is an advance = many 
similar le the departure from the 


common rule in such to.  % of ——s coeh 4 day’s 
selection to a single page 


has 
tation of a very large net number of poeens in full. 
Autobiography of William G. Schauffler, 
for forty-five years a missionary in the Orient. 
With an introduction by Professor Park. With 
portrait, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Life of Constans L. Goodell, D.D. 
By Professor CURRIER. With an introduction by 
William M. Taylor, D.D. With two portraits, $1.3. 


Memorials of William B. Dodge. Com- 


piled and edited by D. StuarT DopGE. Popular 
edition. 12mo, cloth, $1; by mail, $1.15. 


Outlines of a Gentle Life. A Memorial 
Sketch of Ellen P. Shaw. Edited by her sister, 
MARIA V.G. HAVERGAL. lé6mo, cloth, $1. 


James Hannigton, D.D., F.L.S. F.R.G.8., 
First Bishop of Equatorial Africa. A History of 
his life and Work, 1847-1885. By E. C. Dawson 
With portrait, map, and 12 full-page illustrations, 
and a number of small sketches. 1 royal 12mo, $2. 

“It would be hard to name, in any sphere of human 
endeavor, exposure. danger and suffering, an ex- 


ample of’ more ma anly fastness, more courage, 
f= re patience in *cnduring all things.’ ”’—Standara, 


The Covenant of Peace. (Twenty 
mons by MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., 
a into the Psalm Country,” 


Ser- 
author of 
"Small 8vo, 


“The author does not discuss disputed questions in 
theology, or issues between science and religion; aor 
is it an attempt to restate the truths of the Gospel 


The Men of the Bible. 16mo,cloth, each ot: ; 
Now Ready: 


Abraham: His Life and Times. By 
Rev. W. J. DEAN. 

Moses: His Life and Times. By Rev. 
Canon RAWLINSON. 

Solomon: His Life and Times. By Ven. 


Archdeacon F, W. FARRAR, D.D. 
Keys to the Word. Helps to Bible Study. 
y ARTHUR T. Prerson, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


a of the above will be sent by mail, on receipt 
0, 


THEY INTEREST AS WELL AS 
EDUCATE. 


Ask Your Bookseller to Show Them, 

TWELVE TIMES ONE, By Miss M. A. LATB- 
BURY, artist-author of “Seven Little Maids,” “ Ring- 
a-Round-a-Rosy,” , te. Fac-simile water-color 
drawings. 4to, boards, 

wemkeminaines ANNUAL FOR 1* 
A series of Original Interesting Stories, Biograph’ es, 
Natur - History, Sketches, Poems, etc., etc.,for the 
young. Illustrated with upw 500 0 


ward of = en- 
gra » printed in colors. 4to, boards, $1 


WORTHINGTON 00., 747 teeadioeg, Ny. Y. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


Contains each Week the most 
FAITHFUL REPRESENTATIONS 


of Important Eyents, Scenes and Places. 
The 


Portraitures of Prominent Personages. 

The American edition is printed from ad- 
vanced duplicate plates furnished by the 
London publishers. 

A special feature of interest will be the 
publication of William Black’s new serial 
(illustrated), ‘‘The Strange Adventure of a 
House-Boat,”’ commencing on January 7th, 
1888. Subscription price, 


#4 a Year. 


Sample copies sent on receipt of 10 cents. Those 
subscribing before January Ist, 1888, will be entitled 


to the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
The Most Beautiful Ever Issued, 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, 


containing FOUR PRESENTATION PICTURES, printed 
in the finest style of Chromo-Lithography. For sale 
by all dealers, or sent on receipt of price by 


THE ILLUSTRATED NEWS CoO., 
Publishers of the American Edition, 
POTTER BUILDING, XN. Y. 


«“SYLVAN SECRETS.”, 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Ideal — cloth, 60c.; postage 7c. 

A new book by Maurice Thompson, dealing with 
out-door oat in his inimitable way, is certain of 
- eae welcome by a large circle of readers 

a born lover of Nature, and his have 
the ane) delightful nay flavor of the field and wood.”—The 











fresh horenting o¢ as the department of 
pocure g" which itt treats.”—Christian Advocate, Pitts- 
rm . 


gw iy 4 sold by denies. Becliaces? 


Fee tts, CAN By ALDEN. Si paelh or. Pas 


Noy. 20 RARE Mie H.. 
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$700. $300. 


se 


PRIZES. 
The Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society 


Offer $700 for the MS. best re 2 for a Sunday- 
school book and $500 for the secon¢ 


Competition Open Until May 15th, 1888 


Those competing for the prizes may choose either 
fiction, biography or history of a relig rious character 

For further particulars address HAZARD, 
Editor, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


Something 488 Very Useful 
THE ECONOMY CASH BOOK. 


COPYRIGHTED 1887. 
Just what everybody wants who try to keep aa ac- 
count of their daily expenses but nd the task too un- 
leasant. This Cash Book is so sim ple and convenient 
Pn hat any one can enter up each day’s expenses in a 
classification of accounts and know justexactly what 
become of the money. It simplifies the keeping 
track of alle nses and payments for any specific 
2, and the ativantages the book offers*taken all 
hrough will soon lead it into every household. Every 
lady will want one when she sees it. One book lasts 
two years. Inquire at your stationers or remit 85 cts. 
forone. Delivered free. Circularsfree. [Agents 
Wanted. SMITH BROW Sele Agents, 36 


Arcade, R ochester, N. 
T) Advertisers, Best Servicetor ea 


Advertising, 150 Nassau Street. _ New York. 








Bought out S. . PerrenGriy & Co.. 





“*No one who looks for exciting situations, 
for dramatic incident and narrative, or for 
the sterling literary workmanship which 
has marked the earlier books of this author, 
will be disappointed in The Earth Trem- 
bled.””—St. Paul Dispatch. 


THE GARTH TREMBLED. 


By Edward P. Roe, 
Author of Barriers Burned Away. Without 
a Home, He Fell in Love With His Wife, 
etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


- CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS | 


(64 pages) should be examined by every 
holiday purchaser of books, whether to the 
amount of one dollar or one thousand. Sent 
to any address on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 w est ‘23d Stree t, New York, 





ANSON D.F. RANDOLPH 
& CO., invite early inspection 
of their collection of TlWustra- 
ted Books and choice editions 
of the Works of the Standard 
Authors, in sets and single 
volumes, anumber of them in 
elegant bindings suitable for 
the seasen of presentation. 
38 West Twenty-third Street 
(south side). 


THE 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY, 


EDITED BY W. J. YOUMANS, 


Is filled with scientific articles by well-known writ- 
ers on subjects of popular and practical interest. Its 
range of topics, which is widening with the advance 


of science, comprises: 

DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL ECON( 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE YUNG TIONS OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUC ATION. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIG 

CONDIT fORS 3 oF HEALTH AND P KEV EN TION 
OF Dis 

ART AND. SRCHITECTU RE IN PRACTICAL 
L IFE. 

RACE DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE AND #00D-PRODUCTS, 

Narr RAL Ly STORY; EXPLORATION; DISCOV- 

R 


In Volume Xxx, which begins with the number 
for November, 14387, Professor .tosepn_ Le Conte will 
discuss the Relations of Evolution and Keligion, and 
the Hon. David A. Wells will continue his valuable pa- 

rs on Recent Economic Disturbances, The volume 
will also contain wUlustrated articles on Astronomy, 
Geography, Anthropology, Natural History and the 
Applications of science; and will be enriched with 
contributions by Professors J. 3. Newberry, F. W. 
Clarke, N. 8. Shaler, Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Appleton 
Morgan and other distinguished writers. 

It contains lilustrated Articles, Portraits, Biograph- 
ical Sketches; records the advance made in every 
branch of science; is not technical; and is intended 
for non-scientific as well as scientific readers. 

No magazine in the world contains papers of a more 
instructive and at thesame time of a more interestiag 
character. 


New York: D, APPLETON & COMPANY, 


1,8 AND 5 BOND STREET. 
Single Number, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, $5.00. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


By Arnold W.Brunnec and Thomas Tryon, Architects. 
One quarto volume, cloth. Price, $5.00. 
per ides Introductory Remarks. chapters 
Li. THE ST ALRCASE TH 
i’: PARLOR, THE DINING- 
BOO THE S''UDY.THE B¥ pROOWS, 
This book is fully iiustrated with 65 drawings of in- 
rs, details, furniture, etc. 


Contetgn . 
bs 8 BE HA 


ouses, and indicates methods for altering and im 
proving old work. It is written with a view of inter- 
esting non-professional readers, and all who care to 


Books for Young People 


PUBLISHED BY 


THOMAS Y.CROWELL&Oo., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


PRINCES, AUTHORS AND STATESMEN 
OF OUR TIME, By James T. Fre.vs, E. P. 
WHIPPLE, CANON FARRAR, LOUISE CHANDLER 
MOULTON and others. Edited by James Parton. 
With 60 illustrations. 8vo, $2.75. 

THE BLIND BROTHER,—$1500 Prize Vol- 
ume.) By HOMER GREENE. 12mo, illustrated, 9 


cents. 

, “we know of nothing in recent literature equal to 

t.” 

BURNHAM BREAKER, By HOMER GREENE, 

author of the“ Blind Brother.”’ 12mo, $1.50. 

Like the “ Blind Brother.” which has enjoyed such 

phenomenal success, * oe Sreaker 8 a sto: 

of the coal regions, and is constructed with remark- 
able skill, the plot t being of thrilling but healthy —~. 
ae A better book for the young cap scarcely be 

‘ound, 

THE GIANT DWARF, By J A K, author of 

“Who Saved the Ship?” “Birchwood,” “ Fitch 

Club,” “* Prof. Johnny,” “ Riverside Museum,” and 

other successful juveniles. 12mo, $1.25. 

“The author of ‘ Birchwood,’ * Prof. Johnny,’ and 

other tales, will always be sure of a welcome amon, 

qoune people, and ‘ The Giant Dwarf’ will be foun 
rank among her most fascinating work.’’—Boston 

Traveller. 
FAIRY LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH PRO- 
VINCES, Translated by Mrs. M. CARBY, with 
introductory note by J. F. Jameson, Ph.D., of Johns 
Hopkins University. 12mo, $1.25. 
These new and delightful Fairy Tales have the same 
qualities that make ** Mother Goose” and the “ Ara- 
bian Nights” classics, Children of almost any age can- 
not failto find perennial pleasure in their racy fancy, 
shrewd wit, and quaint simplicity of style, all admir- 
ably preserved in the translation. They are interest - 
ing, amusing and instructive. 

BOYHOOD OF LIVING AUTA@ORS, By 
WILLIAM H. RIDEING. Sketches of the Early Life 
of Howells, Aldrich, Whittier, Gladstone, Clark 
Russell, Frank Stockton, etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

All the sketches in this volume have been prepared 
with the consent, and generally with the assistance, 
of the authors represented; and many errors of fact 
in other biographies have been corrected. Mr. Ride- 
ing has aimed at completeness and absolute authen- 
ticity in all his chapters. 

CUORE, An Italian School-Boy’s Journal. By Ep- 
MONDO DE AMICIS. Translated from the thirty- 
ninth Italian edition, by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

“It has remained for an etian writer to give to 
English-speaking people the be for boys that 
has yet been written. We say this with Tom Brown's s 
delightful school days fresh in our recollection.” 
Portian4 Press. 

FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS, By 
SARAH K. BOLTON, author of ** Poor Boys Who Be- 
came Famous,” Girls Who Became Famous,” etc. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

“ Especially rich in the little events and acts which 
though ofte on overlooked, give one a clearer idea o 
character than those which are marked as leading 
events.’”’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS, By 
LypIa HOYT FARMER, author of “ Boys’ Book of 
Famous Rulers.” 12mo. illustrated, $1.50. 


“ Mrs. Parmer has filled a want never filled before, 
and meta demand to which there has been no pre- 
vious reply.’’ —Boston Datly Traveler. 

WHO SAVED THE SHIP! By JAK, author 
of “ Birchwood,” “ Fitch Club,” “ Riverside Muse- 
um,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

“One of the brightest books of the season.’’—Ohio 
State Journal. 

PROFESSOR JOHNNY, By J.A. K., author of 
“The Giant Dwarf,” “ Fitch Club,” “ Riverside Mu- 
seum,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

“An admirable book for teaching boysthe science of 
common things.”—Home Journal. 
PRUDENCE WINTERBURN, 

DOUDNEY. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Prudence Winterburn” is a wholesome story of 
English country life. The tale has genuine earnest- 
ness and power, and while it points a moral, the mor- 
al is not too obtrusive to dull the interest. It isan ad- 
mirable book ror girls. 


POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS, 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. Short biographical sketches 
of George Peabody. Horace Greeley, Bayard Tay- 
lor, Michael Faraday, General Sheridan and other 
noted people, with numerous portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Itisseldom that a book passes ‘under our notice, 
which we feel Le gn to commend so piahly to 
young readers, and especially to boys.”—New York 
Ibserver. 


GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS, By 
SARAH K. BOLTON. Short biographies of Harriet 
. Beecner Stowe, George Eliot. Jean Ingelow, Harriet 
Hosmer, Margaret Fuller, and other eminent wo- 
men. With 20 portraits. Companion book to “Poor 
Boys Who Became Famous.” 1[2mo, $1.50. 


“Such books as this willelevate the minds of young 
irls ,he Ip them to understand the real problem of 
ife, and leave a lasting impression on their minds 
and character.”’— Boston Heraid. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RU- 
LERS, By Lypia Hoyt PALMER. Lives of 
Agamemoon, Julius Cwsar, Charlemagne, Fred- 
erick the Great, Richard Coeur de Lion, Robert 
Brace, Napoleon, and other heroes of historic fame. 
Fuily illustrated with portraits and numerous en- 


By SARAH 


gravings. 12mo, price $1.50. 
“ One of the best publications of the kind we have 
seen.’’—Ohio State Journal. 


BIRCHWOOD, ByJAK. mo, $1.25. 
“ A hearty, honest boys’ pom, pice young peopie 


are sure to enjoy.”—New York Mati and Express. 
RIVERSIDE MUSEUM, By J A K. lmo, 
$1.25. 
“ Thoroughly healthy in tone.”"—Nation. 


“Avery charming story for young folks.”—JInter- 
Ocean. 


THE FITCHCLUB, ByJAK. 12mo, $1.%5 

“ The author hasa happy way of telling a story in 
{pat the style calculated to interest boys.’’—Christian 

“ My little boy has just learned toread. What series 
of books would you recommend which would take hém 
along by slow degrees, interest him all the way, and pre- 
pare him for something better? 

“ANSWER: One series of books stands out and an- 
swers this question in all its conditions—books which 
have been read by two or three generations. A hun- 
dred thousand of our readers, at least, have guessed 
the name before we announce it to them: 


THE ROLLO BOOKS, 
Published by T. W. Crowell & Co. of New York.”— 
Christian Adrocate N. ¥. 

A new and cheaper edition now ready. 
bound in7 vols. Cloth, 16mo, $8.75. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & (0, 


M vols. 





Wit, ?. COMSTOCK, Publisher 


treet, ‘New York, 





A Beauwfiful and Instructive 


HOLIDAY GIFT, 
Lightsof Two Centuries 


(Biographies of the Master Spirits in 

Science, Art and Literature, with 60 por- 

traits), 

By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
600 pp. Svo. $1.75. 


Ss. BARNES & CoO., 
Publishers, New York and Chicago, 


HOME BOOK. 


FOR THE 
MOTHERS OF OUR LAND. 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 
AND 


. JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
720 Pages. 1200 Dlustrations and 5 Colored Plates. 
FINELY AND DURABLY BOUND. 

In every home where children abound 
there is usually a corner-shelf or cupboard 
reserved for ‘‘children’s books.’’ Here, 
sometimes in dire confusion and oftentimes 
much the worse for wear, will be found 
primers, arithmetics, readers and atlases, 
spelling-books and copy-books, picture- 
books and catechisms, besides three or four 
volumes of choice stories or * children’s 
classics.’’ The aggregate cost of all these 
books may be anywhere from twelve to 
twenty dollars. Then, too, mamma has her 
volumes of household recipes, cookery- 
books, ete., etc., costing several dollars 
more. And yet, with all these books, there 
is generally something lacking, some ques- 
tion remaining unanswered, some busy 
little brain and fingers to be kept out of 
mischief. 

Hence it was a happy thought which 
prompted one of the brightest men of our 
day to compile and prepare a HOME 
BOOK, which should contain between its 
covers the cream of all books nanted above, 
and at the same time furnish everything 
else which could possibly be of service or of 
interest in the education or the entertain- 
ment of the home circle. It is impossible 
to give, in brief space, any conception 
of the contents of the HOME BOOK, 
but the publisher will be glad to 
send further information to any who 
will apply. The HOME BOOK has been 
a@ very costly one to make, and yet it is 
sold at a price which puts it within the 
reach of all, while it saves the cost.of many 
books. Agents are wanted everywhere, 
Lady canvassers will find the HOME BOOK 
peculiarly adapted to them, forthough it 
contains something for every member of the 
family, yet it appeals peculiarly to the 
mothers of our land, to whom the book is 
dedicated as the “ sovereigns of its Hearts 
and Homes.’?’ 

2 Special Circulars on Application to 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
rs TRS 41+} we eee 
RPE 4-4, BAZAR, 


A. 




















EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS. aso ronsiox, 


prompt ~{ qeoviies for Families, Schools,Colleges 
“ne He nce with positions. 

Circulars hools free - Parents. 

fs rented and sol 

and Kindergarten Materte 4, etc, 

JI.W SCHEMERHORN & Co, 7 East Mth Streci, N. Y¥. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


A GENCY cuse, N. Y y be d ded 
on to furnish euhatie tend hers and to taform ne others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros. 
ENTHAL, is the only ee 1 method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 


Prenat, Semen, Spanish o Italian, 
a. of tae t lan; Sam me StS ‘Ss 
cents. Liberal conde de Genthent ple copy, 


etn ie 


Oberlin: 











og +i ~ ~_ex 
vantages at the lowest cost. wGeannten. no loons: 
best religious influences; elective studies; is 2 stu- 
dents Cy rr Calendar sent free by Mr. b Fe 


Kimball ry. 
Oberlin Co onservatory of Music,—Under the 


Colieze management. N building. Superi: - 
struction in 01 » Votes, Gultaree ia or - 
Stringed Instrumen' Address, Prot. F.'B. RICE, 
Director. 





PINKERTON ACADEMY, 
DERRY, N. H. 
tee went term seam ences. ‘Ennion Les Dec. Le 


He Wa Wg BOL 


NORRISTOWN N WEEKLY f HERALD 


Eight large pages of om geod | 
u! 


single subscriptio ar. tel a ee 
Fear. Fe To agents a Dayenn, MORGAN eng 8 


Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper 
THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 











Gorgeous Holiday Catalogue Send for it. 
McHALE. RONDE & CO-Tand 9 Courtlandt St... N.Y. 
MUSIC. 





The BestXmas Music! 


Dr. DOANE’S NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA: 
Waiting for Santa Claus. = 





iH Songs, Interesting Dialogue, Splendid effects. 
fives by any School after Four Re- 
ve hd . Sent on receipt of 25 cents, 


Dr. LOWRY'S NEW W CHRISTMAS SERVICE: 
The True Light. ge, tpPreeciae 
tions, new and melodious Songs edalabiy arrang- 
ed and adapted for celebrating christmas times, on 
Sunday, or an 
Sent fer 


Christmas ‘Annual No.. |) 


of useful, songs for the Cavlstnas 2 gathert 
Sent for 4 cents; $2 per 100." 


other day. 
Cents; $4 p %a per 100 copies. 
A beautifu) 
4 oeestion of 
ance 


ANTHEMS, CANTATAS, SERVICES and CAROLS , 
in previous years can be furnished. A full Cata- 
logue sent on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth 8&t., N. Y 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 








one of the most bein 


casion. 5 should be eve 





catal a 


JACOTE SiN 37 Neh 


ry cn UR CH&Co.., Music Publishers,Cincinnati.O 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Schaus Art Gallery, 
204 Fifth Avenue 


(MADISON SQUARE.) 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS, 


Special attention is called to the superb 
collection of 


High-Class Paintings 























AND 
Water-Color Drawings. 





The assortment of Remarque and Artists’ Pro f 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 


is unsurpassed, including the latest London and 
Paris publications. 
Also a great variety of complete ARTISTIC BOXES 
for painting in cil, water-color and pastel. 








AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY RE- 
QUESTED. 


Artistic Presents of 





Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings, mostly 
wnprocurable elsewhere, cost- 
ing when framed from $5.00 
upward. 

An lMlustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue mailed on re- 
ceiptof10cts. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & CO., London, 
and 20 East 16th Street, 


Union Square, New York. 








WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


to $8 a day. Samples wosth, $1.50. FREE 
tk: Lines not under the 





orse’s fee 
Brewster SafetvRein Holderce Helly, Mich 


AGENTS WANTED. 


MEN OR WOMEN. Something entirely new and 
complete monopoly. Sure sales and large profits. 
Send stamp for full description and terms, 


E. W. RIDER, Racine, Wis. _ 
4; AGENTS WANTED | \ 


Deal’s Fabric Tufter, 
for making Rugs, Tidies, 

mans, Heods, Mittens 
Slippers, Lap Robes, Etc, 
ADORESS FOR CaTaALocUE 











(> 








13 ASTOR PLAGE, NEW YORK. 


ARSONS, een 


FERNANDO &. SMITH, 
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THE VIRGINIA COUPON CASE. 


JUDGE BonpD, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for Virginia, upon the appli- 
cation of certain complainants, some few 
months ago, issued a writ of injunction 
commanding certain specified officers of 
the State of Virginia not to enforce the 
act of May 12th, 1887, enacted by the 
legislature of that state, on the ground 
that the act was contrary to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This act re- 


* quired these officers to bring suits against 


the taxpayers in that state who, having 
tendered for the payment of their taxes 
matured coupons detached from the bonds 
of the state issued under the Funding Act 
of 1871, which coupons were by this 
act made receivable for all taxes due to 
the state, and had by the proper officers 
of the state been refused in payment of 
such taxes, declined to pay these taxes in 
any other way. These officers refused to 
obey the order of Judge Bond, and pro- 
ceeded to execute the law of May 12th, 
1887, against these delinquent taxpayers; 
and for this refusal he adjudged them to 
be in contempt of court, and committed 
them to prison. They then sued out a 
writ of habeas corpus from the Supreme 
Court of the United States, taking the 
ground that Judge Bond had no juris- 
diction of the case, and hence that his 
writ of injunction was without legal 
authority, and his order committing them 
to prison equally so. 

Judge Bond evidently supposed that his 
action was directly in pursuance of the 
principles laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
Poindexter v. Greenhow, 114 U. S. 270, 
in which it was distinctly held that a state 
officer of Virginia, if acting under an un- 
constitutional law enacted by the legisla- 
ture of the state, who should proceed to 
enforce the payment of taxes by legal 
process and seizure after the tax-payer 
had made atender of matured coupons 
detached from the bonds authorized to be 
issued by the Funding Act of 1871, would 
be a trespasser and might be sued as a 
wrong-doer, and that a suit brought 
against him would not be a suit against 
the state within the meaning of the 
Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. We confess that, 
so far as we can see, Judge Bond reasoned 
correctly from the principles laid down in 
Poindexter v. Greenhow. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
however, has just rendered a decision, in 
the habeas-corpus case before it, to the 
effect that Judge Bond had no jurisdic- 
tion of the case, and no authority to issue 
the writ of injunction to the state officers 
in question, and henee that their com- 
mitment to prison was illegal. The 
ground taken by the court is that although 
the injunction was addressed to these 
state officers, and not to the State of Vir- 
ginia by name, the suit was bronght 
against them in their representative ca- 
pacity as state officers, and was really a 
suit against the State of Virginia, which 
is contrary to the express prohibition of 
the Eleventh Amendment. This, how- 
ever, would not be true according to the 
doctrine stated in Poindexter v. Green- 
how, provided that the law of May 12th, 
1887, under which these officers were act- 
ing, was in fact no law at all, by reason 
of its repugnancy to the Constitution of 
the United States. These state officers, 
upon this supposition, were simply tres- 
passers, suing parties under a law that 
really had no existence. 

We have carefully read the deliverance 
of Mr. Justice Matthews in this case, who 
delivered the opinion of the court in 
Poindexter v. Greenhow; and to our un- 
derstanding the position taken by the 
minority of the court in the latter case is 
substantially the one now taken by the 
majority of the court in the present case. 
It seems to us, with all due respect to the 
court, that it is inconsistent with itself in 
the two decisions. Mr. Justice Matthews, 
who wrote both decisions, labors hard to 
harmonize them, but, in our opinion, 
without success. 

Nothing is plainer than that the law of 
May 12th, 1887, called the ‘‘ Coupon- 





crusher,” like that of 1882, called the 
‘« Coupon-killer,” was intended to avoid 
the contract made by the State of Vir- 
ginia under the Funding Act of 1871. It 
is palpably inconsistent with that con- 
tract, and hence is an act of repudiation. 
If so, then it is not law at all, and state 
officers who act under it, and thereby in- 
vade the rights of others, are, according 
to the doctrine laid down in Poindexter v. 
Greenhow, simply trespassers, and not 
representatives of the authority and dig- 
nity of a state. So said the majority of 
the court in that case; but in the case re- 
cently decided it treats such officers as if 
they were acting under a constitutional 
state law, and as if they were the state it- 
self for the purpose designated by the 
law, The last decision would seem to 
strip the Virginia bond-holders of all le- 
gal remedies, and leave them to the ten- 
der mercies of a repudiating state. 





NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE present herewith our usual summa- 
ry of the more important features of the 
statements of some of the National 
Banks of this city, which are published 
elsewhere in this paper. It will 
be seen from the statements that the 
banks of this city can hardly be excelled 
for good management, as is shown in 
their constantly increasing surplus and 
the enhanced value of sales whenever any 
of their stocks are sold. 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 





IE 520s ca Gre ceccuvectuccel $12,936,763 
cepiees Ss 5965 «<u dohantes dates 500, 
OO eee , 
Un ivided SE cinder sanonvenet 290,242 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK 
Ns 5 KeWdeks 66-428 Ves reece w $2,701,069 
SE Ws 38 cNiw5-o 0s. 20 o0oe~se8 . 800,000 
ee eee 250,000 
Undivided profits..............++0 57,463 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 

Resources 


stew eeeeeee 





TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 


os pcan stabsanhepcreeen $4,306,759 
RE ,000, 
RRS Pe Y 
Undivided profits................ 65,535 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
AES aT $28,242,040 
a ree 5.000.000 
Nt a Bt a Ls ng coe Deep PeaN oie 1,340,000 
Undivided profite.......ccccccecee 69,604 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
IN i 5's 8d:c odecnssicchue seuet $23,335,850 
In 0.4. «5:04 05 S0incceeteares 2,000,000 
Rs ian nih OTe tienen cealyceaae 1,000,000 
Ddivided Profits. ........00ceeccee 529,135 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
No 5i.5i005ebsesuuann, od% $8,885.863 
comee rare 1,000,000 
ee is Snidehben eons eves oeehnieel 200,000 
_. . ¢ ea 154,505 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
eee Pe es $30,581,370 
Capital ‘eal hens sdne pees ebhenabiil 3,200, 
i avnudepenaveetiwesewnceeere 640, 
Un SD MEINE, «000 caanenheone 790,438 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK 
Ss sctascainbereuneinawed $27,463,550 
A oniienccspensnddeowae 500, 
EE ee 3,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 667,558 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
igi ce cnc tenap indie veens $11,087,454 
OS ee ee ,000, 
AS I ee 400,000 
Undivided profits................0 244,423 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
$1,603,991 
250,000 
50, 
106,012 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


As far as the condition of the local 
money market is concerned, there has 
been a full supply of loanable funds on 
hand to meet all the requirements of the 
week, and borrowers have had no diffi- 
culty in securing their needs where the 
collateral has been of a satisfactory char- 
acter. The market has ruled steady and 
fairly active, although there isa continued 
absorption of fundsin most of the interior 
money centers, but the local banks have 
increased their reserves slightly, which 
has resulted in comparatively easy rates 
being asked by loaners. From present 
appearances the future of the financial 


situation is very encouraging and all fears” 


that have been felt as to a stringency oc- 
curring have been somewhat allayed, in 
view of the anticipated action of Con- 
gress, in reference to the financial inter- 
ests of the country which are now of so 
much importance to commercial progress, 





The course of the market is be- 
ing closely watched and that it will 
rule firm during the present month is 
fully expected, but the general opinion of 
those who are considered good authority 
is that the avilable supply of funds will 
be ample to meet the requirements of all 
operations likely to take place, and that 
no ‘‘ squeeze” will be experienced unless 
brought about by artificial influences. 
Should an emergency arise, it is reported 
that the Government is disposed to do 
everything in its power to avert any em- 
barrassment to the legitimate prosperity 
of the business interests of the nation, 
Call loans and bankers’ balances have 
been available at 4@6 per cent., the clos- 
ing quotations being 44 per cent. Com- 
mercial paper is unchanged. The offer- 
ings are moderate, and local bankers are 
doing notbing beyond accommodating 
their regular customers. First-class bills, 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 54@6 per cent. discount, 
four months at 6@64, and good single- 
named paper at 64@3. 
STOCK MARKET. 


In the market for stocks there is a be- 
lief that no positive movement will be 
made until the first part of the year. as 
there is a desire to wait and see what ac- 
tion Congress is likely to take on the sur- 
plus question, which if favorable will es- 
tablish a basis for an advance movement. 
The transactions for the week past have 
been almost entirely confined to the deal- 
ings of the room-traders, and conse- 
quently prices have gradually dropped 
through the lack of animation of interest 
by the outside public. It is a noticeable 
fact, however, that every time the bears 


attacked the market and hammered prices, 
stocks were rapidly absorbed at bottom 
figures. It is evident that neither bulls 
nor bears are willing to take the lead at 
present, but are waiting the developments 
of the future. What they are likely to be 
time will tell. 
U. S. BONDS. 


The market for government bonds has 
been steady, as regards a pe but the de- 
mand has been small and sales limited. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Asked. 


46s. YI 
4s. 1891. Coupon. 





4s, 17, Registered 14 

4s. 1907, Coupon . 1 12594 
Currency 0s, 18¥b............ . o: Seanee 9) vi 
ar 121 
CLD, Svdvcceaeses 6 (poseuckad 12854... 
Ll Oe i= 
ee ea a vee 12794 


BANK STATEMENT, 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed an in- 
crease in reserve of $361,475. The sur- 
plus now amounts to $6,207,200. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease 
in loans of $1,473,000. an increase in 
specie of $212,800, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $372,300, a decrease in deposits 
of $2,083,900, and a decrease in circula- 
tion of $10,000. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The Foreign Exchange market was very 
quiet. The posted rates for Sterling were 
reduced } cent on the pound to $4.81} for 
60-day bills, and $4.854 for demand. On 
Saturday actual business was done at 
$4.81@$4.81} for 60-day bills, $4.843@§4.- 
85 for demand, $4.854@§4.854 for cable 
transfers, and $4.80@$4.80} for commer- 
cial bills. Continental was only fairly 
steady. Francs were quoted at 5.25@5.24¢ 
for long and 5.223@5.213 for shert. 
Reichsmarks at O41 04s, and 953@958, and 
Guilders at 40 and 40} 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The report of the director of the Mint 
for the present fiscal year has some inter- 
features. In round numbers, 
eighty-three millions of dollars in gold 
have been deposited and forty-eight mil- 
lions in silver. This is an increase of 
thirty-three millions for gold and ten 
millions for silver over the deposits of 
1886. There have been coined during the 
year twenty-two millions of gold, thirty- 
four millions of silver, and nearly one 
million of minor coins. About eight mil- 
lions of trade dollars have been redeemed. 


DENVER. 
8% GUARANTEED iu gam Ear, 


Denver. Colasade, | y= 100,000 peo: e; finest 
Ros school build 
00,000 in new buildings ry year. I take twoney for 
investment in City Real Estate, gi 
Contenss * w wane) agree to my 
buy ‘est price, atterd to all bus 
therewith, take Tille in Name of investor, sell to 














UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. New YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES, 


Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ad tx Inetend, aa, (ne Ce Continent, Austra- 


Issne Commercial ant travelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Meney, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AyD BRIT- 

H AND DANISH ST INDIEs. 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


ANKING HOUSE OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
_lntgress allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Senin. Erevi- 


sions, and ‘Petroleum for investment or on m 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philade phia. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO 
OF NEW YORE 
OFFERS UNEQUALED SECURITY. 


THE OFFICES HAVE BEEN NEWLY FURNISHED 
WITH EVERY IMPROVEMENT. 

HAVE ADDED LARGE AND IMPROVED SAFES, 
SUITABLE FOR BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. Vor, Secretary. 


KANSAS NATIONAL LOAN CO. 


of Wichita. Kansas. with Capital of $500,000, and 
Stockholders’ liability of $1.000,000, makes 
7 per cent, Guaranteed First Mertgage 


(or 8 per cent. if unguaranteed), agg improved farms 
and omy ees city pro ect i. in t 
Famous Arkansas Valie 

















y of Southern Kan- 
sas, All property loaned upon is careiully examined. 
e ears r= 7» and no lossto a singie investor. 

Address for Circulars, H. W. gt AL Mesager Home 
Office, Wichita, Kan., or Geo. rely , Lincoln, Na- 
tional Bank Building, New York Cit 


KANSAS INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


PEK K 
Paid-up Onpital and Surplus........... =" $296, 000.00 
Devotes = —— attention to negotiating First Mort- 
_ tor Eastern na 
Absolute “Safe Good Rates, 
For references. Zina tugther, prasiows ad 
Hi. E. Rall, Pres’t. or. C. Morrell, Vice-Pres’t. 
B. R. Wheeler, Sec’ Bartlett, Ass’t-Sec’y. 
_ Topeka, Kan. 31 Devonshire St., ton, Mass 











We shall ultimately ¢ deliver copper in Europe ata 
total cost of six cents per pound. 
E. D. Co., Ltd. 
“ With suitable ores substituted for fiux, the profit 
on such ores might easily reduce the cost of smelting 
coxheath ores to nothing.” 
E. D. PETERS, Jr., M. E. 


7% Mortgage Bonds 


OF THE 


Eastern Development Co. Ltd. 


Interest payable in Mey and November at office of 
the American Loan & Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

These bonds cover all present and after acquired 
gropersy by virtue of special act of the legislature of 


Liberal Stock Bonus given with Bonds, 
Prospectus mailed on application. 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


95 Milk Street, Room 66, Boston, Mass, 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed Rises jual Encore Bonds, 7 
aq? cent, mi-Annual Intere eat . Ne 
y the Minneapolis Mortgage see estment 


¢ of Principal Coupons 
teed mitte te, fender _withou' 


Best Rocetteh te in th 6 Ugie: a. vie = 
the Congregational. Send for Fn med 
references before you invest elsewh 

W. B, CLARK, Manager, cose Minn, 








24 (1628) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





[December 15, 1887. 








A Five Year Investment at; 


7%. 


Principal and interest secured by First mortgage on 
improved real estate, and guaranteed by an incorpo- 
rated company, with authorized capital of a quarter 
of a million. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 


__Write us for particulars. 

0/ NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 
Real Estate worth several times amount 
f of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 
est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 

change. Best of References given. 
Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 
age of profit in the near future than any other 
city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 
_ Mention this is paper. DULUTH, Minn. 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 
AND LOANS. 


WE CAN LOAN YOUR MONEY on Ist 





Mortgage in sums from $500 to $2,000 at 7 per cont; 
$2,000 to $5,000 at 6 roe $15,000 to $50; 
per cent., and $50, at per cent. Interest | 4 


able semi-annually, A. improved Chicago Real Es- 
tate, worth double the amount loaned, and will col- 
lect and remit you the interest without charge. 


ge MADE in improved Chi- 


cago propery ng 6 to 8 per cent. net, and ground 


yl ly in value. 

RENTS. "t LLECTED, taxes paid, and 
everything in the nature of’ the real estate, loaning 
and renting business attended to promptly tor East- 


ern parties. Cosseg atenee 7 —+ 7 Chi 
as. uu man & Co., C Cag 
REFERENCES :(iincis trust & Savings Bank = 
wM,.aA, YERIGOLD & CO 
183 La Salle Street, C hicage. 
ESTA BLISHED 1872. 


12%, 


rated), 
M 


The Mortgage Bank and Investment Co., 
of Dakotu, at Ipswich, Dak. (Incorpo- 
Capital $500,000, has for sale Bonds and 
8 secured on ares farms bearing 9 per 
cent. interest semi-nnnua iy, or will guarantee for 1 
r cent. per annum, or on City property 12 per cent. 
e borrower is charged 10 per Cent. on all farm loans 
in Dakota. The parties who make a business to ne- 
gotiate such for Eastern Investors take 2 mortgages, 
the Ist for principal and interest at 6 per cent. to7 per 
eent., the 2d for the difference between the two rates 
for their pretits and ex . As we have only the 
trifilng expenses incident to our location, we are able 
safely to offer Investors a better rate than our com- 
poy whose offices are in great cities with the 
6 6xpenses attendant. We are located in the 
midst of the borrowers, giving us the advantage over 
all, as they are far distant and must trust all to irre- 
sponsible agents who dre paid a commission for all 
loans obtained irrespective of their safety or desir- 
ableness, While we are perfectly fandAliar with the 
men and land and can select the loans that are absolute- 
ly secure, Write for a list of gentlemen — 
you for whom we have mads investments, 
must inform you that we ore pres met 
reliable. E. ASHLEY M 


the 
sonservatins an 
LARS, President 


Ai) Netl nterestGuaranteed by the P 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CoO., 

C Kansas City, Missouri. 0 
Capital Paid-up " 
Surplus ’ 

1,000, 





nmtures secu iy first mortgages on improv 
real autate held by At, ercantile Ls Ag Co.,New York. 
Cc ice or write 


t O r particula 
JARVIS. CONKLIN MORTGAGE "TRU ST CO. 
way, New York bity 


The Kansas Loan And Investment C0,, 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, 
County Bonds 


Always on hand for Investors. 


6%. Teo 8%o. 


Interest and prineipal collected and remitted with- 
out charge. 

in a business covering ten years the officers of this 

company have negotiated $3,000,000 of Kansas mort- 

gages. Not one foreciosure has been made and not 
gaes Soller of priocipal or interest lost. 

NIEDERLA DER, hreient 

J.C. RUTAN, Secretary. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mortgages on enqgoves farms 
portions of lowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also monqnges on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 
Des Moines, +" 


Or, R. E. Carpenter, 3 Park Row, 
Edvard Forsythe, 703 Waelauc Street, Phila. 


S% Guaranteed Mortgages 8 


ON KANSAS CITY PROPERTY. 
$200 UPWARDS. 
Specially aqegres by 25 per cent. deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co., of Boston, addition to the 
guarantee of the company. 


10% Syndicate Investments 10% 


in sums of $1,000 on inside property paying 10 per cent. 
interest and large profits. 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Capital paid in $300,000, Assets $2,750,019.69. 
Surplus and undivided protits $85), 364.48. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


New England General Agt,, 50 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
3665 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Snvestments made. Money loaned. 
ms CO! ° e have a very lar 

im St. ‘a and its environs. 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
America? Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 
Capitet soos Bald ep rar MOokTO Lor 


 pagabio on Gh Bas Grpsnleed 385, 
saranteed Fire Mortgngos., Orga 


by the State Nosh Genitinctonsee, 
ityOo., trustee. Send forcircular, 





Interest Cua- 
a —L. of bts «a 





THE WESTERN 
Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 


8 SRI aT: $560,000 00 
Additional Stockholders’ lia- 
icc enctrhnssctcbetnciscdvinseien 500,000 00 


1,000,000 00 


First Mortgage Loans 


AND 


Gold Debentures. 


This Company is prepared to otee the most conser: 
vative seven cent. first mortga and its own six 
per cent. Gold Debentures ten and fi 

ears. 





Total Guaranty.................. 


8S. O. THACHER, Pres. National Bank, Lawrence, 
P ident. 


res 
G. W. E. GrivviruH, Pres. Merchants’ National Bank, 
Lawrence, V.P, and Geh. Manager. 

P. E. EMERY, 2d Vice-President and Auditor. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 

OFFICES: 

Lawrence, Kenens. 
ri A ony Yo: 


185 and 137 B 
Tweddle Building. A ny. 
102 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
34 School Street, Boston, Mass 
Full information, with list of ‘directors, references, 
etc., furnished on application. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examipes and Guessatens Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects rchasers and megagce by W OL a ) Porenonens 
Guarantee Fund REQUIRE 

DIRECTORS: 

A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. Koppel, Secretary; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 
ba by Unanast, yeunee 

A. Beyer, Geo. uintard, John Straiton, Wm. 
mFS Th wa Wedemeyer, G. C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, Jacob F. Miller 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St, (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


KANSAS CITY 


SHARES $100.00 EACH 


IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate. 


An absolutely safe investment, which will return 
over 33 per cent. profits in less than one year. We 
have just secu’ a tract of the finest ground in the 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
ionable residence section, at a great bargain, and are 
organising a syndicate to handle it. We will Jat and 

ots. The property can easily be sold in par- 
cels to make a net profit of 33 per cent. on every uol- 
lar invested in the syndicate. SHA KES $10 00 
EACH, The certificate is full paid, unassessab! 


an 
such proportions of 


of the net profits as the amount 
of the ee sha 


to t e entire sum in the 


ed. They are selling rapidly. 
J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Agencies, 


"| % GorpD 3% 


(Semi-annually 5 and7 y 


Ist MORTGAGE | LOAN S 


tand 

R. eniiscniniy dom every Ap se. —wy ~y Soaene on quested ar 

erty. Best of references. Sg hang to six times the Soon. 

Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 

10 own bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
10 % in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


“-P Ness County Bank, 


K. C. MERRILL, President. NESS CITY, Kansas. 





For duplicate loan and full information, app! pply to Easterr 
a") WATER 8r., Boston, Mass. A. ALVORD, Man. 
Will call om parties in Boston or vicinity if desired. } 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
of Des Moines, jowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 


fers Guarantoce lowa Mortga 
cent. ten-year debe: mtares ay own obi 





Voan and frust Co ©., of . f+ cS 

re ferences. 

10% INTEREST Gan be pated, om Gutta 
dress CHAS. H 


. SMITH Jequecavilie, Fia., or O. 
fi CROSBY, Box ise New ‘Yor 


Unitetl States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO, 49 WALL STREET, 


Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This com is R. al a ft 

into.court "and ‘authorised to ak as eanrdiad ot 
“INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

which may be AT at tN time 


and 
five days’ not be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the comaens. 
Executo: minist ae 


or trustees 
to the transact 
as well as religious and” benevolent institutions, w 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES: 


ISAAC N. PHELPS, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 

JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, 

Geo. HENRY WARREN, 

GEORGE BLISS, 

WILLIAM LIBBEY. 

JoHN CROSBY BROWN, 

EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 


CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
James Low, 

Ws. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JouN J. ASTOR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 


Po’k’psie. CHARLES 5S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
Albany. WILLIAM H. Macy, JR. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Capital, Fully Paid................. $1,000,000 


THIS COMPANY TRANSACTS } CEREBRAL LOAN, 
RUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 


mee... Money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 


All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES DIVECTMENTS OF MONEY, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, &UAR- 
TROSTEE, 

ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 


An authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fund. 














SN 
AMES S. THURSTON. "Treasurer. 
— 
GEORGE H. POTTS, WALLACE C. AN peawe, 
iA Pav. ENPOR 














A D. SNON 

JOHN | D. KIMMEY 

EDW.F.BROWNING, F EDERIC ya 

ROWLAND N. HAZARD, JOHN Ri 

GEORGE 8. HART ANDER 4. BLACK. 
M. B. DINSMORE, PRANK CH LLINS. 

ELIAS LEWIS, JR.., THOMAS L. WATSON, 

JULES ALDIGE, ¢, BENEDICT. 


WILLIAM P. ADERSO 


JQ EPORT OF THE pONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BA w York, 
the State of New York, at the ae va business be 


cember ith, 1887 : 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
A me fe 





$15,857. 424 ° 
6. 


eee eeeeecsesecsscoeseceseceesorsees 22 ih 





United States bonds to secure depos: 000 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages........ 251,013 89 
Due from other national banks....... ° 985 1 
Due from state banks and bankers... 44,526 82 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures:.. €00.000 
Current expenses and taxes ae Ends .ceenen 135,036 54 
Checks and cther cash items.......... 15,561 
Exchanges ph Cl earing-house peesece 7,161,469 07 
NE SND MI ocincsccegs coecsqsccccces 20,000 
prectional CUFFEMey, nickels and cents. 64 & 
Cs cccctccoscsedesedecedetd * 60 ccccdovcce 3,242,267 00 
Legal- I cin anche ne an cenlibng 1 208.619 wo 
~* 5 ae tes of deposit for legal 
Sen censeneahoatenivennde wankehackoor 160,000 00 
mA. ~~. fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation)... 9,000 00 
Te $30,581,369 63 
LIABILITIES. 
Caphel stock paid in 
Surplus fund........... 








ni 
ivided WEE ccocccscctescace 

National ——* taned outstanding. 
Dividends unp 











ndividual depo is sub; aes > check.. 16. bat rH 
Demand certificates of deposit 061 
Cashier’s checks outatanding.. i 918 17 
United States deposits......... 
Due to other national banks..... 8,595,120 92 





DOO, cocancidssnnepatcoupesinpapeosoessunsi $30,581,869 63 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
LX HENRY BUCKHOU iT, Cashier of the abov 
med bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 


HENRY BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of 


December, 1887. 
R. A. PIPER, Notary Public. 
Kings and New York Counties. 
Correct—Attest: 
0. D. BALDWIN, 
ROBT. W. STUART, 





? Directors. 
FRANK MEAD, j 





GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


vroxn IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 
Always to be had of usat 6 & '7 per cent, 
Interest semi-annually. Col-« 
‘acto! and remitted free of sost. 







AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAVE you" MONEY 
TO INVEST } Write to 





Home Life Insurance Co, 


254 Broadway, New York, 


179 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


Assets, May Ist, 1887 .......0...06..cc0cc00000. $5,951,728 88 


Liabilities. . 


ee eee ewes 


Undivided Surplias.............. 


4,476,161 08 
1,475,567 80 


ee 


ee 


This company issues all desirabe forms of Life, Endowment and Annuity Policies, 
on as favorable terms as is consistent with safety and stability. 


All its Policies are without any restrictions as to residence or travel. 





G. C. RIPLEY, President. 
J. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 


Cc. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 


I, H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 





AND HALF PROFITS 
INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
“Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sel! to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investcr shall first receive all of h‘s 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4%) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (5¢) the profits instead of commissic ns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 
RUSH B. WHEELER, 
St. Paul, Minn, 
Rreors OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


Rb eget a CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 
in the State of 
December 7th 


0 
0 





New York, at the close of business. 


“RESOURCES. 

Loans OL, a $2,669,005 
J. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 
Ouee stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 52.598 75 
Due from other national banks............ 354,503 51 
Due from state banks and bankers. ome 100,038 94 












BOGE GEENO. 2000s cocccogoveccoccesse 274.0 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 28,446 

Checks and other cash items 108,913 08 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 357,255 24 
Bills of other banks 3,200 00 


Fractional paper c 
i ceteveconeoses 


663 93 
Specie 764,276 30 
Legal-tender notes 





222,407 90 
U.3. certificates of deposit for legal ten- 4 
(| aie de cet a gi ae epee ahead 15,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. bineumeoed (a 2 
per cent. of Circulation)..........0 0... 2,250 00 
iipisidieuddimeimediiedaadien <apexden > $5 002,872 20 


LIABILITIES. 
Catal rm | paid in 
Undivided prolits. ..........+-sseeeees 
National bank-notes outstanding. . 
State baunk-notes outstandiug...... 
Dividends unpaid bee 
Individual deposits subject to chet ee 
Demand = of aeposit — 
Certified ch 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . 
Due toother national banks.. 
Due to state banks and bankers. 











Ts cia catncascsennncnccdscestusese cote $5, 9 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY Or NEW Yu $8.: 
, D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the ahove-n: amed 
bank, do solemnly swear thut the above statement is 
true to the best oi my knowledge and belief. 
TIEKBOU', Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of 
D.c_muer, 17. Ww. ‘Ok, 
Notary Public. 


THOMAS J. DAVIS, 
" NAUMBURKG, 
-H. OAKLEY, 
yEPORT OF THE ba ON DITION OF THE 
MERUAN'ILE NATi iL, BANK, of the city 
<? New York, at the close ort Gealieee December 7th, 
es7: 


Baaee RCES. 


Correct—Attest: 


? 
5 Directors. 













Loans and discounts................0..0005 $6,542,438 07 
OVOPUuralts.....seeccercceceeces B39 & 
U.S, bonds to secure circulation 1 OL0, 00U 4 
Other stocks, and bonds............ %,WU0 UU 
Real estate banking-house.... .. 20) LUU WO 
| kom ged i isishewhsesbeenshabeabacanns 7i,uuu Ww 
SURI, o.6<<00400ee ; S13 ,4ee 55 
Le -y tender notes.... ae . 412 Guu Ou 
Bills of other baunks.......... &7,0u2 WW 
Checks and other cash 
Dinaée sestscteucsheelece 7,180 87 
Exchanges for  Clearing- 
OTT EP ai eel 755,151 51 
Due from national banks.... 595,591 16 
a oS — state banks and 
Seesccsencesicccccccce 28,324 U1 
nals fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
——— anal 45,000 00 


Due from U. 5. Treasurer, 
other than 5 per cent. re- 
dempticn fund... 






2,000 0O—3, 182.538 10 


IAB 
Capital stock paid in....... 











$1,000.000 00 
ND Dc esccccccceses ,UU0 OU 
Undivided profits, net....... 160,108 WU 
National bank-notes sumioaliiinn 5¥8, F150 UU 
— Ss cc snccassccssecedsecsescce 182 00 
Tharviduals nsdednanscecnseced 
National banks........... ve 
State banks and bankers.. i Toasted 8 
Demand certificates of de- 
a sungesssntenecsceressae 9,837 72 
Certitied checks.............. 14b,0%8 25 
= 8 checks outstand- 
pnenesieeeoesscehewcsccsons 572 34— 8. wold, 248 90 
) AN ce en, ae eee Se $IL. 003,211 00 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
1, FRED’K B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my anewseige and belief. 
Fk. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before yx this 9th day of 
December, Is8i. - kK. BRYAN, 
Notary Public, Bm. Me County, 


KNEELAND, ) 
5 Directors. 


Correct— Attest: 
wae Y 
M. NUK 
Wa . ST. TORN, 









Reefs OF THE & ‘ONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BUT "AND ROV- 
EKS’ BANK, at New York,in thes State of ew’ York, 
at the close of business. December 7ih, 188i: 
RCEs. 
janie oak GRISTB. cc ccvcccesvesscessccces $1,1€0,597 73 
eee ccccscccccesceccccccecccesece ‘cco 47 & 

oe s. 4 to secure circulation.......... 800.000 UO 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages...... £04,475 Ou 
Due from other national banks....... eon 122,299 92 

jue from state banks and bankers 14.1 

estate, furniture and fixtur 20,000 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 19, u44 92 
Premiums paid...............+. Fe 258 27 
Checks and other cash items 27,098 BU 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 79.868 63 
NEY WEG cecdcocecocscevesteceses 26,565 LU 
1,612 70 

ec niececneveancscocasse cee 421,651 20 

Legai-tender notes.......... 92,409 bu 


Redemption fund with U.S. T 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 





2,701,068 72 



















Bee cwceccanssonenpectenennes aeeehocvncees 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in be — , oo 
Surplus fund........ .. vu 
Un livided p:  ivtiscceneseimeneine 
National Denk-notes outstanding. . 
Divi idends UNPBIG.......- eee eeeeneees ine 
d subject to check 





ee | certificates Of deposit 
Certified c 
Due to aera nationai banks. 





— Wi. H. 


named ban 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge and be- 
WAM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed. and sworn 0 patere . + ak 9th day of 


HASE, Cashier of the above- 
7p solemnly swear that the above 


December, 1881 
Correct—A' 


ENNEDY, 


Noten er Public. N N. Y. County. 


J.C. CUA MEESLAIN, 





Youn Ww ILKIN, 


§ Directors. 
@. G. BRINCKERHOFF, 








ane 





December 15, 1887.) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1699) 26 








EPORT 
BANE OF NEW Y we & DITION OF THE 


























eC m, at New York City, in the Sete of New York, 
at the Close of business December 7th, 1887: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 52 
Srerczatis bid pnedeatet kineekhenbeesénactotes 8 
A." ans to secure circulation, 444 per - 

U ‘nited States bonds to secure deposits. . 1,000,000 
Other stocks, bond: _ and morgages poubee 9,000 
Due from other national ba‘ ee LS 
Due from other banks and t cae 30,689 
RE WE pwns cocksodeadesedecces de 250,000 
Exchanges for cigaring-house. iy 
Bilis of other banks..........:.ccccccceseses 1114 
Fractional hy ae , nickels and 

on Rdgupnenhescccncdicccshapseceentbescesd 81 
BPC ccskocsccee 1,851,200 









pec 
Logal-tenior notes. 
Redemption fund witi 
per cent. of circulation). 


BSSase SiS ses Susavess 


. $23,335,850 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 000,000 
GROTON choc ccccsssedecce « ),000 
Undivided profits.................+ 29; 134 
National baak-metes outstanding... 3,000 
be a, ere 290 
Individual deposits subject to guess 457 
mand Jo of deposit 
8. 





12 
% 
3 
= 
E3 
® 
& 
° 
> 
® 
ref 
235 
Se=8 
$s 


2501045 7 
i LrTsAlT 40 40 
ee Bee ~ $23,885,850 02 
a vone on 8 Yew YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEw 


1, E :s MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

E. MASON, Cashier. 


Subscribed ana sworn to before x this 9th day of 
December, 188 HA IBSON, 
Notary Public New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


EUGENE KELLY, ) 
H. B, LAIDLAW, > Directors. 
CHAS. M. FRY, ) 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF, THE 
RADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
W YORK, at New Nork. in the State of 
New York, at the close of business on the 7th day of 
December, Iss? : 
P eared RCES. 








Loans and discounts................s-.ese0+ $2,308,127 
U.S. bonds to po ure circulation (par 

value), I OU cvaddeces cttguede, cneuns 100,000 00 
CG. Ss on hand (par value), 4 per 

cents ponehbeecedvanhssekebhe Gecgdenecsannals 52,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages (mar- 

ket value) 140.705 52 
Due from other national banks........... 418,447 oo 
Due from state and private and 

DT diodes. binscostudcceneneneaenieiiind 37,281 02 
Banking house... $325,000 
Other real estate................ 47,488 T7— 272,483 77 
Current expenses and taxes SEG... sctbetas 82,289 17 


Premium (murket value) on 

bonds for circulation........ $22,437 50 
Premiums on other U. 38. 

bonds (market value)........ 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. ee 
Bilis of cther BARKS........0cccccssessseece 
— al paper currency, nickels and 





ecerecessecccecses e6eecccecs seeccseeses 558 50 
he meh oi Gold coin......... $26,179 U0 
Gold Treasury certificates... 141,430 00 
= Cc Clearing-house certiti- 
Si intdinentebeebsndehesaanee 220.000 00 
Sil er <coin—Doilars, $16,377 
fractional, $3,410 25....... 19,787 25— 7.446 25 
LAGRE-CORET ROBES. 660000 ccce. sescnecesccese 145,000 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(nets more ease 5 per cent. on circula- 
tion). . 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid Im.......000 cccccccsccces 
Surplus funda senate 
Undivided profits 
Circulating aot 


eeeseccccccoces $1,920,365 36 


De —e certificates of de- 
t 


Due to other nationai Dar cshadescanees 735,494 3 is 


Due to state and private banks and bank- 
Wen ane. ponesagctbdpncenpnenabedbdestendeseen 262, 387 64 





al $4.3) 9 37 
stare oe NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
ORK, 

I, OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier of the Tradesmen's 
National Bank of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above 2 Sepeeent is true, to the best of 


my knowledge and be 
OL IVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 0th day of 
December, 1887. JOHN J. SLATER, 
_ Notary Public, Kings Co., N. Y. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest: 
JOEL_W. MASON. ) 
JAS. E. GRANNISS. Directors. 
EDWD. J. HALL, Jx.,5 


EPORT OF 1 THE CONDITION nd THE 

AMERICAN EXCH E NATIONAL BANK 

at New York, in the State o, New York at the close 
of business on the 7th Ger of Decombe A iss7. 


RES' 
Loans and discounts (see schedule)....... $15,785.272 12 
OVEPdralts......0...000+seenseresecereeessees 2,042 17 
nds to secure circulation (par 
st le Macro R18 ee pl eoe 3 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure deposit (par value). 1,090,000 60 


Other stocks, bonds and mortgages, mar- 





ket value (see scheduie) 361,440 15 
Due from other national banks............ 8,172,359 09 
Due from state and private banks and 

bankers (see schedule).............ssse+s 197,09 70 
WEE GUNG... « «oc cethapeckbarpronenccetce oxset b11,875 04 
Current expenses and taxes paid...... ... 15,422 17 
Premium eens value) on bonds for 

Cc thnoss. soceviscotivenmmahnios 100.000 00 
Checks and ‘eker cash items (see sched- 

SE chastbensctcaahocchsedgestonmoseetonss AS 09 
Exchanges for Clearing- 2 - wD ; 


Poeck tender note 











Due from U. 3. Tre the d oa 
per cent. redemption ene ee 6,000 00 
pe ee a ae $28,242,040 49 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund............. 
Undivided profits.... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 
OOPCHISE CROGEB, .5.cccccccccccseseccccascoes 
United States deposit. 
Due to es r nee banks 


$5,000,000 60 






OED cunnsue eu uauasdbihectidandwencencabecenge 2,241,974 28 
NE vctes cingseesintnseettnanvenesiensens $28,242,040 49 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 2s: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the American Ex- 
change National Bank of the city of New York, do 
solemuly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge v7 belief. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

Sworn to and suhecrinee ‘betare me this 12th day ‘of 
December, 1887. lvES WASHBURN, 

py) Ris Public, New York. 





Correct—Attest : 
WILLIAM C. LANGLEY, 
J. R. MAXWELL, 
DUMONT CLARKE. 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos, 3 anc 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 


(BRANCH OFFicz, 20 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
can Savings Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 


etc., etc. 

Securities bought pas a on Sess A cash 
or on Margin. u! grat 
to, Correspondence solicited. 


t Directors. 















RRUDORRRs! AND TRADERS NATIONAL 















x. at New Yi 
of New York, at pase ose of business on the 7th day 
of December, 
pmouncEs 
+ $17,845,825 
rdrafts.. 41 
U. S. bonds to secure circuiati 1,100,000 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 4,500 
Due from other national 1,057,254 


Due from state and p 
e 





S SSsesk ASSue 











i idevahs sch asd dedevedes ccssrcesstecs 26,919 
Current e and taxes paid 
Checks er 185,7 
E es , 
Bills of other Bictlosestctetoes dhdseese 1 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
Gea bbe tencasdnehcoscebethocecccqutesrpee 500 
Specie, viz: 
EE Macc daccccsnaeseeeses $310.000 00 
Gold Treasury certiticates.. 440,000 00 
Gold Clea pup-Senee cer- 
tificates 1,188,000 00 
Silver coin. F 
Silver Tre 
cates........ 
Legal-tender 
. pa bey of deposit for legal 
Se i Re i Pee GI 500,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. x 
urer (5 per cent. on circulation)......... 49,500 00 
Due trom pC nited States Treasurer...... 13,30 WO 
ei iacevcccdessigvcteintacateasines o650e 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fu _.. sebepeccecececoesee 
TC ne 
—- bank ‘circulation outstanding.. 989,962 00 
te bank circulation outstanding... .. . 5,708 00 
Shas on SE cadtnccctcccvengpecsccsoonyy, 4,689 00 
Individual deposits subject to 
a Gy 448 91 
6.449 50 
254, ist 64 
7 196,408 70— 9,186, 
Due to other national banks.... ..........+ Ae in 
wee to state and private banks and bank- 
cneuescovennecesenesqpeosaseepooaporceoses 3,279,988 14 M 
_ Ee ee ae ee eee Te 27,463,550 38 38 


A iuw YorK, COUNTY OF NEW RO 88: 
i, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the {m = 
ers’ and Traders’ National Bank of New York, 
selemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knoviore A and belief. 

E D TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


Sworn to and Ri! wate me this 9th 7) of 
December, 1887. 718 
Notary Public. Co. of N.” 


E. H. PERKINS, Dt 

R. WwW. TOWNSEND, Directors. 
H.C. HULBERT. 
T 


EPORT O H coNp FIOx OF THE 

NATIONA 7 men EPUBLIC, at 

New York, in the State of New York, “a the close of 
business December eS 


Correct— Attest: 





Loans ~ 4 discounts... 
ore rendre TOLLS. .coccecccccceccceessseecees 





Cc urrent expenses and taxes paid.......... §2.664 51 
PEGI cc cccccccccccsvesescesesocccce 123,651 $1 
Cc — =, and other cash 


RR ee ares 577,626 27 
Bills of other banks.. lll, 17 
lractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents.. ° 145 86 
Specie.........cecees 1,480,079 00 
Legal-tender notes. 628,597 UO 
Redemption fund with 
5S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
Cirewlation)........cc.cc00s 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund). .......... 














A... ccbatan.> -hSnobashtesietiiabe esate $12,926,763 03 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid i $1,500,000 00 

d 50u, LO 

290,242 46 

National ven =noies outstanding........ 42,200 00 

Dividends WE cecccccccoccscpse | \ecepep 15,059 00 






$2,609,998 35 

Sn tiheseeennameibnadean és 28,779 99 

Certified checks... ese 96,158 62 
( — 8 checks d- 

Te ° 29,848 41 

U nived States depos: 600,288 15 
Due to. other nati 1 

DRM... occ cccrcgcsegssecceces 5,781,789 09 
Due to state banks and 

SEPM, ccnccscees ance, sence 1,365,460 96— 10,589,261 57 


Tata. .os-ccccsscaceseseccccsccsescccoveccs $12,936,763 03 

STATE OF tf YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss 

I, E. H. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank do solemnly swear that the — statement is 
true, to the best of my know) edge and belief. 

E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9h day of 

December, 1887. 
JAMES W ALS 


Notary aaa” Kings Co, 
Certificate filed in New York Count 


Correct— Attest: a - 
JOHN JAY KNOX, 
. H. MCALPIN 
OLIVERS. S CARTER, 
I EPORT OF THE CONDITION. or THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL K, at New 


Directors. 


on the 7th day of December, 1887: 
MEsOURCES. 
I 0ans and discounts............ 







$4,040,729 04 
569 19 


Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 
Due from other national 
Due from state banks and bankers 
Banking-house...........ececeecsecececees ce 
Other real Estate... .... ..ccccecceseecceeeeees 
Current expenses and taxes paid.... ‘ 





Bilis of other 
Fractional paper currency nickels and 





Specie. ...d...ceceseeees 
Legal-tender notes..... “> 504,960 00 
Redemption fund with 

2,250 00 








per cent. of ¢ irculation). 





LI 
Capital stock paid in... 
Surplus fun Mocesvesses 
Undivided protits. .......+-++eeeeeeeee 
National bs Pik-notes outstanding. . a 
Dividends unpald...........+.eeeeeeeescecees 


Individua: deposits subject to check..... 2,351,266 15 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 682 51 
DRGIEOGR 6 0 o0.0.00050 08600600 0000000805008 2,177,707 80 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............. 2, x 





Due to other national banks............... 2,281,734 17 
Due to state banks and bankers............ G64 Ad1 68 68 


eee $8,885, 862 51 jl 
STATE OF NEW ORT: COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

i, ALFRED TIMPSON, Cashier of the ‘above- 
named bank, do iui swear that A —} state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowl d belief. 

ALFRED i. TIMPS IN, cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to beiere me this ‘10th 4 ay of 

December, 1887. EpWIN F. i 
Notary Public, } * , 
Correct— Attest: 


HN T. AGNEW, 
FREDERIC TA YLOR, 


t Directors. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 





GEO. H. HAZZARD, 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


gia 5 5 far non-residents. Cor Bank Bajiding. 
Saint Paul State A" As i American Suretv0o,of NewYork. 





York, in the State New poss at the By of business | 








ehcirecee 
RUSK" SR APE GRITS OF ARE 


. ic. inthe f busi- 
Hem on the neh ay rot "Decem a or 
Loan: ae... OUNCES. $995, 

8 ANA GISCOUDES. ..........0eeeeeceeees 798 
SPO as sbnncetkctes aeocua oaptag seis’ 377 88° 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation (par 

Value) 4 POF COMB. ........62.ceeecccecceees 
Due from Pther national banks............ 239 45 
— = ( state and private banks and 
hepncocesonevecenéensbocs casascanbses 7,457 79 
Banking ; house esa vss 











Otaer real estate eae 92 72 


—_—_— 73,982 72 
Current mses and taxes paid 12,569 78 
Checks - other cash items... 22,470 96 
xchanges for Clearing-house 79,220 79 
Bills of other banks........... 8,595 00 
Frational paper Passes) nickels 
ences beescesdecebsctesboctcccecsbésccese 211 St 
Specie, viz.: 
a err $11,317 50 


Gold Treasury certificates....... 
Gold Feat Dollars. eat yy 118,000 00 


Silver coin— -- 3046 i ett 
- CO— 155.291 5 
Le ah deadlier al a pa ne - ovne 118 2 OD 
Redemption eae with U. 8. Treasurer 
(n6t more than 5 per cent. on ciicula- 
Coccccepsvcts dacpcacestssseceseddeouatahas 4,050 00 


DRI ge vgenepconetne ys <h-samsnmemep cen ds wie $1,603.99. 19 
SA SURES TES. 














Capital stock paid in $250) 4 4 
Surplus fund 
1onon rf 
p- 
troller........ :. os £1,000 00 
om 3,914 44 
Coevecscsseccccecceccs 082,724 82 e 
Demand certificates of ¥ 
ctigeenatiiahsergaghebennouns 5,777 60 
Certitied checks. ..0..0777°222.. 24582 41— 1,113,064 88 
I ae en Oe Le. ee “$e. mae 19 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the East viieer 


National Bank, do solemniy swear that the above 
statement is true tothe bestof my knowledge and 


Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to uesere me, this 9th day of 
December, 1887. WILBUR F, SMITH 
Notary Public, No. 160, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
CHARLES {Evans 2 
PHELP: 


wh. ¢ Mivectors. 
A. C. COOPER 








__DIVIDENDS. 


ORS hav 
AND ONE-HALF ¥F (244) PER CENT. on the preferred 
tak stock. payable on the twelfth day of Januar 
of which one and one-quarter (144) per cent. will 
be paid in cash out of the net carnines of the cumpa- 
ny now in its treasury, and the balance, one and 
one-quarter (144) © per r cent. in script bearing 5 per 
om = eemable at the pleasure of the 
co ny. 
Transier books of the preferred stock will close for 
this purpose,on the thirtieth day of December inst., 
and ny on the thirteenth day of say? 1888, 
By order of the Board of Directo: 
WM. W "AGNER, a 9 wae 


ELECTIONS. 


OFFICE OF | 
THE EMPIRE C Try ba, INSURANC J COMPANY, | 
. 166 BROADWA { 
N wv 'Y ORK, December Sth, 1887. J 

T THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 

of this pam nd held on the 5th inst., the follow- 

ing aaa gentlemen were elected for "the ensuing 


FRANCIS F. yee RY, jou W. CONDIT, 





FROmss aoe LEY MURRAY.JR, 
OHN M. BURK LES H. LOWERKE, 
', MA RY, JR., RUSE WELL G.ROLSTON, 
MAHLON APGA NRY W. CURTISS, 
RLES H. KERNER, CHARLES H. LELAND 
M. H. MON YE, WALTER R. WOOD, 
NEHEMIAH TUNIS, HY. G. ESLSHEMIUS, 
NRYC. MORTIMER, DAVID J. = bir, 


CHA RL) ES L. FLEA 


Ata meeting of the Board of on held this 
day, Mr. LINDLEY MURRAY, JR, was unanimously 
re-elected President. DAVID J. BURTIS, 

Secretary. 


ryVHE MBROANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 191 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK, December 9th, 1887.— 
The Anaual election for Directors of this bank will 
be held at the banking-house on Tesecee. auumeey 
10th, 1888, between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P 
. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 








THE NATIONAL Bang or THR REPUBLIC, } 


EW YORK, Dec 10th, 18’ ) 
ue ANNUAL ELECTION ok DIRECTORS OF 
his bank will be held at the banking-house on 
TUESDAY, January 10th, -, i iE the hours of 
12 M. and 1 P. M. E. ULLEN, Cashier. 





NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ .o hag od 7 Saux. t 


EW h, 1887 
TS HE ANNUAL ELECTION voR * DIREC: TORS or 
is bank will be 2els at the banking-house, No. 
1% } ae, on TUESDAY, Jan. lth, 183s, betwee een 
the hours of 12 M. and ir P.M. 
WH. H. CHASE, Cashier. 





NATIONAL Pane, RAE or NEW BS es , 


ith December, 1887. 
VHE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS ov 
this bank will be held at the banking-house, Nos. 
214 and 216 Broadway, on TU ESDAY, YF xt Wth, 
1888, between the hours of 12 M. and 1 F 
E K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 





MPYHE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 

ANK.—The annual election of Directors of 
this bank will take place on Tuesday, January lth, at 
the banking-house, 128 preosey ay. 


Polls open from 12 M. to 1 P 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
"CONTINENTAL NaTIONAL BAN 
New Yo December oh, 1887. ; 
\HE AN NUAL MEETING OF THE 'STOCK- 
holders of this Bank for the election of Direct- 
ors and Inspectors will be held at the banking-house, 
on Tuesday, January 1th, 
Polls open from twelve too 
ALFRFD i. “TIMPSON, Cashier. 


r tes FOURTH NATIONAL ans OF THE | onry 
—NEW YORK, December 10th, 
1887. The am aeten of the stockholders ot this 
bank for the election of Directors will be held at 
their banking-house on Tuesday, the llth day of 
January, 1888, between the hours of 12M. and 1 P.M. 
H, BUCKHOOT, Cashier, 


EATHER MANUPAOTY RERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, December 
Sth, 1838.—The annual election for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the oe ee on Tuesday, 
January 10th, 1888, from 12 M. 
ISAAC x WALKER, Cashier. 
VHE BANK OF NEW YORK NATIONAL BANK- 
ING ASSOCIATION, NEw YORE, December Ist, 
1887.—The annual election for Directors of this bank 
will be held at the banking house, No 48 Wall Street, 
on Tuesday, January 10th, 1888, 
The polls will be open from 12 to le’clock. : 
E. 8, MASON, Cashier 














Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE general feeling of confidence that 
has existed so long in the market for dry 
goods still prevails, although the amount 
of business for the past week has been 
quite moderate, being almost exclusively 
confined to such goods as are suitable for 
holiday purposes. The cause of the fall- 
ing off in trade is attributable largely to 
the fact that there is no desire on the 
part of dealers to stock up at this period 
of the season, and also on account of the 
general advance there has been in the 
values of most lines of staple goods. 
There has been a fair seasonable demand 
stimulated in many sections of the coun- 
try through the ‘cold snaps” that have 
been experienced, which has resulted in a 
moderate business to the jobbing depart- 
ment of the trade. Spring goods were 
largely absorbed by package buyers, and 
the transactions were very liberal in dress 
fabrics, ginghams, seersuckers, lawns, 
sateens, chambrays, worsted dress goods, 
cotton hosiery, ete. The general tone of 
the market is very strong, and further ad- 
vances are expected. Reports from the 
interior distributing points are quite sat- 
isfactory, and the trade outlook encourag- 
ing, though Western buyers do not seem 
as anxious to buy goods at this period of 
the season as they have in former years. 
The financial condition of the trade is 
healthy. Merchants are meeting their 
obligations with promptness, and very 
little complaint is made about collections, 
COTTON GOODS,GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS, 

The demand for cotton goods is steady 
but moderate, though the leading makes 
of plain and colored cottons are moving 
freely on account of back orders. Job- 
bers enjoy a good package trade and the 
distribution of assorted lots continues fair 
for the time of year. Prices are firmly 
maintained on all desirable makes of 
brown, bleached and colored cottons, and 
orders for most kinds of goods to be made 
are accepted by agents ‘‘ at value” only. 
Brown and bleached goods, wide sheet- 
ings and cotton flannels are moving 
steadily, and stocks are remarkably light. 
Corset jeans and sateens, also flat-fold 
cambrics, are well sold up and firm, and 
colored cottons as denims, dyed duck, 
ticks, cheviots, camlets, cottonades, 
checks, stripes, plaids, etc., are in strictly 
moderate supply. Dress ginghams, fine 
Scotch zephyrs, cords, seersuckers, cham- 
brays and novelties in woven wash 
fabrics were severally in very fair demand 
by package buyers, and there was asteady 
movement in staple checks and fancies on 
account of recent and back orders. Prices 
remain firm all along the line, and stocks 
are in excellent shape; in fact, many of 
the above-named gvods are under the con- 
trol of orders for months to come. Spring 
dress goods were in fair request by buyers 
on the spot, and some pretty good orders 
were received through salesmen traveling 
in the West and Southwest. For worsted 
dress fabrics adapted to the present sea- 
son there was only a light hand-to-mouth 
demand, and fancy cotton dress goods 
ruled quiet. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There is apparently a chronic quiet set- 
tled upon the woolen goods department, 
and the firmness that characterizes tae 
general market does not reflect its influ- 
ence on woolens. Moderate orders are 
being placed for some of the cheaper class 
of overcoatings, and fora few specialties 
in heavy-weight suitings and satinets. As 
yet, however, neither buyers nor sellers 
manifest a disposition to start in early on 
heavy goods. The package trade in dress 
fabrics, flannels, blankets, shawls, etc., 
continues moderate. Fairly good orders 
are in hand for staple and fancy dress 
goods for the spring trade. Jersey cloths 





are moving smoothly on former purchas- 
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es, and some good orders are being placed 
for spring delivery. The demand for cot- 
ton hosiery at tirst hands has shown fur- 
ther improvement, very fair orders for 
next season having been placed by out-of- 
town jobbers. Gauze, balbriggan and 
lisle thread underwear were in fair re- 
quest for later delivery, but heavy shirts 
and drawers ruled quiet, and wool hosiery 
was in light demand. Toboggan jackets 
and caps are still selling in fair quantities 
but other fancy. knit woolens are in light 
and irregular demand. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

The dealings in foreiga goods are slow 
and limited. But few goods are selling 
except such specialties as meet the re- 
quirements of the holiday season. Some 
sales are made of staple goods, but the 
transactions were limited. Tint silks and 
satins, silk lace overdress nets and flounc- 
ings, and the better class of handkerchiefs, 
linens and white goods received some at- 
tention and fair sales were made. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past weekand since January Ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1227, 1886. 
Entered at the port $1,868,862 $2,130,960 
Thrown on market.. 1,829,616 1,892,790 


Since Jan. Ist. 


Entered at the port 115,357,804 109,299,810 
Thrown on market., 115,151,111 107,615,285 





READING NOTICES. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE exc lusion, of the Bible from the public schools 
in many cities of this country has created an impres- 
sion that children attending those schools are without 
instruction in religion, or even in Christian moralit 
This, however, is not quite the case. In the public 
schools of Cincinnati moral instruction is required, 
and to meet this requirement a special text-book was 
prepared by Prof. J. B. Peaslee, late superintendent 
of the Cinc lemati public schools, and this book has 
been in daily use for the past six years. I[t is entitled 
and consists of “Graded Selections for Memorizing, 
adapted for use at Home and in School.” This boo 
not only presents the highest standard of moral liv- 
ing, but is religious in its tone, and teaches the chil- 
dren that they should be good because God says they 
should. There are 192 pages in the volume, and on 
more than forty of them the idea of worshiping God 
is conveyed in some such selections as the following, 
found on page 20, among the selections for the yeung- 
est pupils: 

“ When I run about all day, 
When | kneel at night to pray— 
God sees. 


*When I’m dreaming in the dark, 
When | lie awake and hark— 
God sees. 


“ Need I ever know a fear? 
Night and day my wgther’ 8 near— 
10 sees 


The McGuffey Readers are in use in the Cincinnati 
public schools, and every one contains selections 
which teach the children that there is a God, and 
that they shoula love and oe him. In the First 
Reader there are two such selections; in the First 
Reader alternate there are two: in the Second Reader 
there are five; in the Second alternate there are three; 
in the Third Reader there are nine, including the 
Lord’s Prayer, and a beautiful evening prayer; in the 
Third alternate there are seven; inthe rourth Read- 
er there are twenty, including the larger part of 
Christ's Sermon on the Mount; in the Fifth there are 
thirty-one, including selections from tne Psalms,a 
story entitied “ Kespect for the Sabbath Rewarded,” 
astory entitled “The Kizhteous Never Forsaken,” 
selections on the Goodness of God, and a se lection 
teaching that “religion is the only basis of society 
in the Sixth there are thirty-seven, including the 
fourteenth chapter of Job, Paul's speech on Mars’ 
Hill, and a selection on the ouservance of the Sab- 
bath.— Western Christian Advocate. 


oe ~ = 
THE REMINGTON TYPE-WRITER. 
Messrs. WycKorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, the 
New York selling agents for the Remington Standard 
Type-writer, testify to cheir belief in their own ma- 
chine by printing in the New York Tribune of Dec. 
7th—reprinted on last page of cover of this week's 
paper--a challenge fora thousand dollars to be com- 
pted for by any type-writer of any other manufac- 
urer daring to enter the list against the Kemington. 
Ve are using the Remington and it pays for itself 
every three months in — e saved. 


VOICE CUL TU RE BY MAIL. 


TO accommodate out-of-town pupils, Mr. John 
Howard, of 24 West 23d st., has employed for train- 
ing the voice a system of instructions by mail. This 
would seem incredible were it not attested by both 
prominent artists and vocalists who recommend the 
system 7 +4 Mr. Howard will send circular ex- 
piaining the method upon application. 
_—- >. — —_— 

AT this time whee nso much attention is bestowed 
on California, it may not be amiss to suggest that the 
San Prancisco Weekty Chrovicle is by all odes the 
best source of information regarding that wonderful 
country. its metropolitan standing obliges it to be 
fair to all sections, and for that reason a fair judg- 
ment may be tound of the varied merits of different 

rtions of the Pacific Coast. By mail, postage paid, 

1.50 a year, Tic. for six —— ~Adv. 


FOR KNITTING OR CROCHETING. 

MESSRS. BELDING BROTHERS & COMPANY have an 
advertisement elsewhere in this paper which willl be 
of interest to all the lady readers of THe INDEPEND 
ENT, Offering as_it does Belding’s Superior Pur 
T hread, Silk and Twist for knitting and crocheting. 
This company put up their goods in full length 
and guarantee strength, and claim their goods to be 
superior to any other.manufactured in the world. 

— 


AN EXCELLENT SCHOOL. 

A“ Primary School for Boys and Girls” has been 
opened at Tarrytown, New York, by the Misses Hatch 
daughters of Mr. A. 5. Hatch, well known tor many 
years asa banker in this city. These accomplished 
young ladies are well qualitied to make this school 
every way a great success. They will receive a lim- 
ited number of “Family Pupils,” to whom will be 
extended all the comforts and advantages of a genial 
and refined home, free from many of the formali- 
ties and restrictions rendered necessary in large 
boarding schools, together with such affectionate 
oversight and special care as may be desirable for 
their moral and phys'‘cal well-being. Day scholars 
will also be received upon reasonable terms. Special 
attention wili be given in the teaching of music, 
drawing and painting. Those in want of further in- 
formation on any point should address the “ Misses 
Hatch, at the Castle, Tarrytown, New York.” 





Ridley’s 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 





Open Evenings 
During the Christmas Holidays for 
the Exhibition of the Largest 
Stock of 


Christmas Gifts. 


A GENUINE COSMOPOLITAN 
DISPLAY. 


Toys! Dolls! Books! 


THERE IS EVERYTHING TO PLEASE 
EVEN A PRATTLING CHILD, 
THE YOUNG MISS OR HEROIC YOUTH, 
THE GRAVE OR REVEREND MAN, 
OR THE STAID AND EXACTING MA- 
TRON, 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM EVERY COUNTRY 
AND EVERY CLIME, FROM COSTLY GEMS, 
DOWN TO THE STERN NECESSITIES, SUCH AS 
BUOTS AND SHOES, MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTH- 
ING, LADIES’ WRAPS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
ETC., TO THE SIMPLEST TOY. 


Toys! Toys! Toys! 


NOTHING IN A WOODEN, METAL OR MECHAN- 
ICAI. TOY BUT WHAT WILL BE FOUND IN OUR 
TOY DEPARTMENT, TOGETHER WITH MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, BICYCLES AND TRICY- 
CLES. GAMES, AND MYRIADS OF OTHER EN- 
TERTAINING NOVELTIES. 


Dollis! Dolls! Dolls! 


A PERFECT WONDERLAND OF MARVELOUS 
DOLL BABIES AND CUTE BABY AND YOUNG 
LADY DOLLS with wonderful mechanical enchant- 
ments that will astonish the children. 

Dolls thatcry, laugh, sing, talk, sleep, eat, play, 
crawl, walk and dance. 


FULLY 10,000 T0 SELECT FROM. 


Genuine Diamond and Gold Jewelry. 
Sterling Silver Ware, Pottery, Fancies and Serv- 


BOOKS. 


Books, grave and historical. 

Buoks, gay with themes of admiration and profit. 
Fancy Tales and Story Books. 

Choice Gift Books. 

Bibles and Prayer Books. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


In Handsome Boxes, containing either Dozens or 
Half-Dozens, for ladies, gentlemen or children, at 
prices ranging from 75 cents the Half-dozen to $12.00 
per Dozen. 





Slippers in large assortment for Gentlemen. Men’s 
Furnishing Goods, Kid Gloves, Sealskins in Jackets, 
C\oaks, Dolmans and Newmarkets. 





SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS AND FAIRS, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand a, 


56 TO 70 ALLEN ST.; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., N. Y., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 
IN 


SILKS, VELVETS AND WOOLEN 


DRESS FABRICS, 
LACES, 
TRIMMINGS, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
COSTUMES, WRAPS, FURS. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 


New York, 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON. D. C., 
will tina comfortable furnished rooms EE or en 
suite, in a priv Be Pane centrally loca 

E. ING GHAM, a Street, N. W. N, 


R B IR P 
p 4 BAI RD’S | RANULES. 
DE. 
DR. 











PURELY VEGETABLE. No matter what 
complaint send for FUI.L- 
SIZED BOX Free. Postage 
paid. Gives — of your 
ents 


8 IRD, 1567 West 234 Street, N, ¥, 





+ 


RUGS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 


Those wishing to secure attrac- 
tive Christmas Presents at mod- 
erate prices should inspect our 
collection of Tiger, Leopard, Bear, 
Fox and other Fur Rugs. 


Also, a fine line of Orientals, 
specially selected for the holidays. 


W.& J. Moai 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts, 


NEW YORK. 


> Benedict's Time, 
DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 


4A SPECIALTY. 


Importers’and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


West-side Elevated Trains stop at Cortiandt Street 
near rearof Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street. 


Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Only Store, 


Benedict Building, 171 Broadway, + 
cor. Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 
Singing and Speaking 
Lessons by Mail. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


By following simple and guactly explained exer- 
cises, showing jyst how to place the tongue, palate, 














vocal 

it a received your Physiology of Artistic Sing- 
ing and am yy over the personal tests. They 
have assisted m the best tone I have ever pro- 
duced. By the light of the first test I sang to A nat- 
ural with a mellow tone, ee E was as high as I 


was formerly 7 to sine eas’ ony. 
EV. WM. H. RICE, Addison, N. Y. 
Send for c oowilan, letter of terms and conditions, 


and bulletin of testimonials. ology of “Artistic 
Singing, $4.00; Respiratory Control, (0 cts. Address 
JOHN HOWARD, 24 West 234 St.,N. Y. 





TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square, 


will keep their estab- 
lishment open in the 
evening from Monday, 
12th inst., until Christ- 
mas. 





OTTO OF ROSE. 


The Debt Committee of the North Reformed 
presented with a 


ant inferior article. The p my is guaran’ 
bottle would be a beautify Christmas presen mt. 
au the money received wiil be 
work of the Committee. Orders b 
Address Rev. WILLIAM D. PERR 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


used to complete the 
mail or express. 
, 193 Carlton Ave- 





National hutomatic Gas Governor. 
33 Per Cent. 

























= SAVING IN 
GOVERNOR GAS BILLS 
ATTACHED Guaranteed. 


Enormous gas bills re- 
sult from excessive fas 


ressure, the less the il- 
umination and _ the 
larger the gas bill. 

The automatic action 
of Governor, attached tu 
each individual meter 

rmits the consumer 
to control his own pres- 


Gas Company, and obli- 
gates him to pay for only 
the minimum supply of 
i} Gas required for econo- 
: ; mic service. 
Secures a stew ay 2 and increased illumination, re- 
sulting from regular pressure and consequent perfect 
combustion of the _—. thus insuring a pure and 
healthful ey 
vents the leagreeable wetsiling, Mowing and 
smoking of burners, and consequent injury to ceul- 
- paintin BS Li, 
reatly r “Fire Insurance Risks,” incident 
to“ Streaming ” Gas Jets and Burners, and avoids the 
frequent danger and expense of broken giobes. 
@ Governor costs consumer cractionly nothin 
as the saving in Gas Bills (where full capacity o 
meter is ) will rebate cost of Governor in every 
three or four months’ service, and in large buildings 
every sixty Sore thus returning from to 600 per 
ae dividends upon the invest ment or cost of 
mac 
PhigerOie Per Cent. Saving. 
ADISON SQUARE GARDEN, i 
bg YORE, April 23d, 1887. 


{ Combination. 


ARN 
The Union National Gas Saving Co., 
744 as yg gt ¥. ot 


ADAM FOREPA 
BUFFALO’ BILL’ 's wry Ww EST, 


Gentlemen :—We mn of your AUTO- 
MATIC GAS SAVING GOVERNORS in constant 
rental service which 
months, Smee w w 


Yours very tru K, 
General Manager 4 Mr. coat 
Over iz 10.600 in service. Every machine warranted. 
usive ity or State Agencies Awarded. 
The Union National Gas Roving € Company 
744 BROADWAY, NEW YO 





J. Rothschild 


NEW YORK, 56 and 58 West 14th Street; 
BROOKLYN, 269 and 271 Fulton Street; 
PARIS, 26 Rue d’ Enghien; 


IMPORTER OF 


FINE MILLINERY. 





OUR GREAT REDUCTION SALE 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 


having been such an enormous success, we will offer to- 


morrow, 


and during this week, a further assort- 


ment of 500 ELEGANT HATS AND BONNETS 


$5.00, $7.00, and $10.00, 


WORTH MORE THAN DOUBLE THESE PRICES. 


GENUINE BARGAINS! 





XUM 








avsetaad 
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O’NEILL’S, 
6th Ave. 20th to 2ist St., 


EW YORK. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Useful and Ornamental. 


WRAPS, JACKETS, 
SEAL CARMENTS, 
FURS AND FUR-LINED CIRCULARS. 


Novelties in 


UMBRELLAS AND CANES. 


POTTERY from the Great Manufactories of Europe. 








Brass Goods, Statuary, Mantel Ornaments, Lamps, 
Clocks, Bronzes, Dolls, Jewelry 
and Silverware. 


LEATHER GOODS and an almost endless 
variety of Fancy Articles suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


at extremely low prices. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
6TH AVE. 20TH TO 21ST ST. 





For Knitting or eee BELDING’S SUPERIOR PURE THREAD. 


Knitting Silk is the Best! 


Buy Belding’s Silk and Twist. 


UNEQUALED IN QUALITY. 








Fall Length and Strength Guar- 
anteed, Largest Silk Manutac- 
turers inthe world! 


BELDING BROS. & CO., 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadel. 
phia, C incinnati, San Francisco, 
St. Loui 8, and Montreal. 


Mills: Rockville, Conn.; San Francisco, 
Cal.; Northampton, Mass.; Montreal, Can. 


~~ COMFORT. 


All- Wool Felt Shoes and Slippers, 
PREVES TS AND CURES RHEUMATISM. 













Noiseless, 


LRREDDOLES 


Celebrated Warm, 


Durable. = 





Gestlenent s .Creedmore, or Gensiions Bals 
Soles of polid Felt % to % inch in thickness 


ALET S 
If your deal- Mae, 


ers do not keep 
them, send tous 
for Catalogue 
and Price List. 


<2 





Regt s . -— Made from finest wool with Light Felt soles. 
Ladies’ All-Wool Felt Front Lace Bals. 
Soles of Solid Felt 3¢ inch in thickness. 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 











END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY ALDEN & FAX 
and 2% —— Street,Boston, Maas., for the NEWSPAPER 4 hey AGENTS. 
owest rates in all pape 68 West Third Street, Uiewtanan. oO 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. | *"32p{ci.ths Carel 


ROBERT CARTER 


ec ekepates.,. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO,, %2 Broadway, N.Y way, New 


DR. JARGEIS SANITARY 
WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


L. C. HOPKINS, Pres. 
JNO. Jd. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres, 








THE “JAEGER SYSTEM” IS BASED UPON 
Scientific and Sanitary principles applied to Clothing. 
Its distinctive feature is “ALL WOOL,” “ ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND,” for ALL Articles of Clothing for 
Men, Women and Children. 

The goods are conformable to all styles, and are 
graded to all seasons, and are especially conducive to 
health and comfort. 

The object of Clothing is: decorum, comfort, health 
The object of Dress is adornment. The former ap- 
peals to reason and common sense; the latter to taste, 
style, fashion. 

A system that meets the requirements of both, must 
be the right one. Such is the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary 
Woolen System, “It promises no less than the physi- 
cal regeneration of mankind,” said the London 
Times when these goods were first introduced into 
London. 

3" Special attention, by competent persons in our 
respective departments for men, women and chil- 
dren, will be given to orders by mail, and our corre- 
spondents can rely upon being as well served through 
our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, as they would 
be in personally making their selections at our store. 


Descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
ist mailed on application. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 
827 and S29 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH HOUSES} Lt dosen tein Danang 

(Western Union Building 
ss Fulton 8t. Brooklyn 





Jackson Gorset Waist. 


GREAT SUCCESS.. 


The most sensible. As shape 
ly as acorset. Gives perfect sup- 
7 portto the back. As a Health 
wy garment it stands pre-eminent 
The rapid increase in sales is 
a sure guarantee to each lady of 
its merits. After a week’s trial, 
if not satisfactory, the money 
will be refunded. Ask your 
Merchants for them, or send the 
JACKSON CORSET CO,, 
COMBINATION WAIST Jackson, Mich,, $1.25 for 
CORSET. Sample and Price-List. Made 
Pat. Feb. 23d, 1886. in Sateen, Silesia, Flannel and 
Gauze. Button or Steel front. Canvassers Wanted. 


LADIES 


BEFORE PURCHASING 


Holiday Presents 
HOUSE COATS, 
JACKETS, 


BATH ROBES 


AND 


MACINTOSH COATS, 


WHICH WE ARE CLOSING OUT AT VERY LOW 
PRICES. 


wa Perego |. 


IMPORTER, 
128 AND 130 FULTON STREET, Ne Y. 








Special Sale of 


BLANKETS, 


10.00 000 carne ware BLANKE 
8.000 OLORED MOTTLED, SCARLET, 
Gkay AND. Bow N OF valk ERY DESCRIPTION, 








8 HESE BLANKETS AT 
ERY LOW PRICES, ESPECIALLY THE F 
QUALIT IES. : a 


H. FP. WILLIAMS | & CO.,’ 
Between MBO CARAS CTRET ‘enter Street, 


NEW YORK. 


HORSE BLANKETS, 


FULL ASSORTMENT AT POPULAR PRICES. 

ALSO 50 FINE BLACK AND RED KERSEY 
BLANKETS-—BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER'S 
STOCK. WE WILLSELL AT A SACRIFICE. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 
Between Broadway and Centre St. 





to get orders for our 

Te Coffees and pitied 
r sce Nar hat 

tina 


Wack, Ties Fae on™ 


a oy PRESSES aaa MATERIALS 
VAND msuRee. ' WELLS & CO 
“Strong Se" Gasen and C; Chases, Stands, etc. 


COMPLETE BOUTS 
Engravers’ 0D, Machinists 











East cor, FUL ‘ON & a CH Sts, N., ¥., 
a 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE Gorn TO COUN- 
TRY RCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Saturday, Doe. 10th, 1887.) 




















COFFEE, 
Spates, «sis «5s cecns inches adantiaencsseanen Bl @az 
SEL ns. atns va0sabnecgdeete inate Ouimehriee 29 3 
MDs og sais tc cul b0 dee bkng oUnee & 
Saye RRM EPE RE A I coca 
EA. 
Oolong, Medium to Fimest..........s-00% 16 @% 
Young Hyson, . : eee iy 
English Breakfast, “ ...............1% @7% 
SUGAR 
CD, CURED. coc i cchcccseccetska hear * 
Powdered... ...........ccccssss.08 1 1-16@QT 8-16 
Granulated, Standard..... ....... 6 15-16@7 
ae AE eh RES 11-16 
REE SUE 00a actiexscqresescetes 6 @611-16 
ES EGNONE 5 Sisecccodncncd cages 18-16 
PENA < scanners ochadeiste Wileneie: aadn 
MO 
New Orleans, Fancy New Crop... 4 
CO CD. 0 ce sonvancdaceas 
Porto, Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy ....38 
rroyo _ a eheheui saan 33 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 7 F bbl. The)... $28 90 
ep Coast N 8 2 me er ~ 8 2s 
Cod fish, poncies rh } ‘boxes, 54 
Halibut, tools core amok > od, 8 B. poo = 
 SROVEERE 
Pork 
Snahd dncae-evecsar wooded $—— @3$150 
Bie DUR scvccastcastcs oene _-— @ 13 00 
SEE. a Savegviccesteapeeas 16 00 18 00 
PR echesdnns ‘stexbabadands —— @160 
Beer 70 9 00 
Packet, per ERR D, $ 98 
MEA’ 
Smok SR s iccineca ees 12 18 
“ — Shoulders........... ° = 7 
DRESSED HOGS............ +++: e 6% 1% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Fresh crm’y, tubs............. — @ 2 
Prime popeneey, Siswss ke adinbonsaniol 27 30 
OCRGEDD TRAIEY, CBRE. . 2.050. .-cecsecceseses 25 26 
Western, o 18 20 
MENS .0b0Accncvoness s040s0bnadchbunieul 
Fancy Cream, small 
Fine State Fac 2 
English Dairy 
Pineapple, % 
Pineapple, m 40 
Schweitzer, American, Wei eceges-setes 19 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ WD ..... ... ee eeeee 
Tierces bid 
Half bbls 
Wooden tubs of 60 lbs 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Winter aha" Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 





.4 

4 

ae 

cy State Superfine............ oP 
4 


Rye Flour, 


Corn flour from douthera White Corn.. 
pepermeve Graham Flour, bbls 


a ve Graham Four, cases, 12 6-D 


MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
sate and ‘Fenn. Dens WE 00s v act tks . 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
keys. fair to choice...............+. 
Gnicwens, DE sckinacsse Grpkinecaeen 
ickens, state and Western. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, ay Tae and Hebron, | 
“ Btate, Re ee 180 Ibs... 

we - me per 180 Iba 
Peerless, “ 





i 


be Swee' 
Pumpkins, per 100..........++....-- 
Onigae, & a » per bb 


Russia Saar : 
Cab 3 _sptpepgee 
Caulifio ier. ‘per bbl e 
Celery, per doz. bunches............ 
DOMESTIO. GREEN FRUIT, 
Apples, Snow, ver bbl 
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Jusurance. 


THE SAFETY OF THE HARTFORD 
“SAFETY FUND.” 





THE circular of the Hartford Life and 
Annuity Company asserts that so long as 
the aggregate insurance outstanding isa 
million or more every assessment will 
produce enough to pay its particular 
claims in full, but that if the aggregate 
falls below a million ‘“‘the accumulated 
Safety Fund must be divided to pay the 
face value of every policy in force (which 
it would do), during the life time of the 
holder, as provided in the contracts: in 
other words, disaster to the company 
changes its life contracts to matured en- 
dowments, for the immediate payment of 
which ample provision is made by the com- 
pleted fund of a million.” (Italics as in 
circular.) This assertion in the circular, 
which people are expected to read if they 
read anything, is flatly contradicted by 
the policy itself, which they are not ex- 
pected to read, for that provides that the 
Fund can be touched only when the 
unpaid claimant presents to the 
trustee a certificate by the company 
of its own default or an _ attested 
copy of a/final judgment of court. If 
you think of joining, your concern is not 
what may happen when the present fifty- 
five millions of risks have fallen under 
one million, but what will be done with 
your purse while you live and with 
your widow's claim when presented for 
payment. Now, as tothe latter, it may 
be thatthe company is paying claims in 
full, and promptly, at present, but sup- 
pose it does not pay in your own case? Is 
it hkely the company will certify that 
fact to your widow, and so, by the con- 
tract, precipitate the disruption of the 
whole concern? Is it not perfectly certain 
that she will be compelled to take the other 
course of bringing suit? It is not therefore 
plain that if the company fails to pay 
you have left a lawsuit instead of a legacy, 
and that the vaunted Safety Fund has 
been put as far out of actual reach as if 
hung on a horn of the moon? 

But—if the Fund were available—it is 
insignificant. Trust the circular, and you 
believe that if some claims were not 
paid, this marvellous Fund would con- 
vert all the ‘life contracts to matured 
endowments,” so that your $1,000 at death 
would be paid to-day. But the Fund is 
Jess than one cent on the dollar, so that 
your ‘‘endowment” of $1,000 would be 
less than $10. The amount of the Fund is 
not stated, but (N. Y. Life Reports, 1887, 
Part III, page 254) we find the total as- 
sets given as $521,022, which is a trifle 
less than one cent per dollar, assuming 

that the Fund is the entire assets. Here 1s 
another litle thing noticeable: the rate of 
$10 per $1,000 should have yielded on 
$53,569,000 insurance exactly $535,690. 
The reported assets being $522,012, what 
has become of the DEFicir of $14,568? 

Keep in mind steadily this point follow- 
ing: if you area member of a ‘‘ regular” 
company you can and do rely for pay- 
ment upon actual assets in hand, which 
are within reach of courts and have al- 
ways been immensely more than am- 
ple for maturing claims. These assets, 
in companies of this state, are over forty 
cents to the dollar of outstanding risks; 
and although this comparison is absurd 
and pointless in itself it is not without 
utility ascontrasted with a boasted Safety 
Fund that is less than one-fortieth as 
large. On the other hand, if you join an 
assessment society, you have no assets be- 
hind your claim; thatis the great point of 
it, resulting from the cheapness; your sole 
reliance is upon the assessments, and, in 

those, upon the probability, more or less, 

that the working benefits of the plan will 
hold its members. Now then, all there is 
distinguishing this Hartford assessmdht 
above other societies is the vaunted 

Safety Fund. To be of any use, it must 

be available in case assessments fail to 

pay any claim, and it must be adequate. 

It is neither. As shown, it is hung very 

carefully out of your widow's reach. 

If she could reach it, it is not to be used to 

pay her claim, but is to be divided among 


It is sim- 


give them one cent per dollar. 
ply a deceit and a sham. 
Look at it while claims are still paid in 
full, if they are so paid now. Its interest 
is to be divided, on account of their as- 
sessments, to members of five years’ stand- 
ing. If you have a renewal premium of 
$100 in a regular company to meet and a 
dividend of $20 is reported to you, this 
may be less than you expected, or less 
than it was last year, and you may be 
dissatisfied; but you do know just what it 
is and that you get it; there is no possi- 
bility of offsetting a dividend by raising 
the premium. Such insurance may be 
costly, and extortionate, and a lot of other 
bad things, but it does have the merit of 
actual definiteness. But under the assess- 
ment plan, in the Hartford as else- 
where, you pay whatever you are called 
on to pay, and might almost as well pass 
in your wallet or a check signed in 
blank. The dividends from the Fund, the 
circular assures you, will largely re- 
duce assessments, etc. How do you 
know they will be reluced at all? What 
will prevent raising the assessment to 
cover a pretended dividend? As we find 
nothing, we must qualify the incautious 
remark, made last week, that ‘‘ dividing 
its interest cannot directly help, because 
such use of the interest by so much re- 
duces the income collected.” It is not 
certuin that there will be any such re- 
duction. 
Perhaps you say that the pressure of 
assessments on you will inevitably be 
held in check by the desire of the man- 
agers to retain you in the membership. 
But—see last week’s article—if you drop 
out you absolutely forfeit everything, in- 
cluding your $10 deposit per $1,000. The 
older you have become, and the longer 
you have borne the assessment squee“ing, 
the greater inducement to shake you off. 
How will you know whether the screw is 
not turned hard on you to make you drop 
out? Observe that all risks of the mails 
are put en you by contract, and that if 
you fail on an assessment by reason of 
not having received the notice you are out, 
for your deposit of $10 is not taken as se- 
curity for a penny of assessments; then 
you can start anew with a fresh $10, etc., 
if you will. Andif you do not drop out 
when desired to, it is only necessary to 
cause an “accidental” failure of your 
notice to be mailed. Could there be de- 
vised a better example of what is called 
‘*dead open-and-shut” game? Is it not 
clear that, if the managers choose, you 
can and will be retained a member as 
long as you will stand the pressure, or as 
long as you are profitable to them ? 
This Safety Fund is the great trick—the 
trick to get you in, under the pretense of 
security, and the thing which the stock- 
holders can finally reach and divide. It 
isa paper security which the insured can 
look at, but it ‘‘ belongs to the party of 
the first part,” i.e., the owners of the 
250,000 stock, and a fund of half a mil- 
lion to a million is not a bad annex to a 
quarter-million of stock. 

What will they do with it? 

Whether this contract is legal we pur- 
posely refrain from discussing. The keen 
speculators who framed it must be pre- 
sumed to think it can be carried out. It 
is fair to suppose that men will take all 
the advantage a contract allows, and that 
they frame contracts with such intention. 
This contract seems to us a rascally one, 
but we have explained it in order that 
others may be their own judges of its 
character. This much is clear: if you 
join the Hartford association, you agree, 
as usual, to pay unlimited assessments; 
you have the utmost possible liability of 
being put out if you are not “‘frozen” out; 
you put up $10 per $1,000, asa security 
which, by the cuntract, can be reached 
only by final litigation. If you want to 
go into such an arrangement, do so—it 
will be no fault of ours. 


This company started as a regular one 
April, 1867, and turned into a co-vpera- 


time of the change, it reported $989,815 
assets and $2,871,424 outstanding risks, so 
that evidently the success attained was 
not great. The same man has been Secre- 
tary from the start in 1867 until now, and 





all members, If so divided, it would not 


tive at the beginning of 1880. At thes 


which we believe is regarded, in Hartford, 
as incongruous and as out of place in that 
old city of gilt edged insurance reputa- 
tion. The financial condition of the com- 
pany is of comparatively slight present 
importance. Very possibly it has man- 
aged with fair ability and with a degree 
of care in medical selection which may 
give it the utmost tether granted before 
the mortality strain under the assessment 
plan begins to be heavily felt. To carry 
it to just the fullest ripeness of the pre- 
served Fund would naturally be the in- 
tention, and the deceit is favored by the 
known carelessness of people about read- 
ing contracts of insurance, the policy in 
this case being made as unreadable as 
possible. We do not hesitate to say that 
of the 20,000 or more certificate holders 
there are probably not fifty who have 
read the certificates or who know, up to 
now, what it is to which they have 
agreed. That there may be some leni- 
ency shown by taking less than the pound 
of flesh ‘‘ nominated in the bond” is ad- 
missible for argument at least; and that 
the law would find some ground for dis- 
concerting this later Shylock is possible. 
But whether it is wise to agree to a mon- 
strosity merely because it may not be, or 
perhaps cannot be, quite enforced, is the 
question. 





IT COSTS SO MUCH. 


It is a trite observation, which has been 

many times made in these columns, that 

the sole excuse the assessment societies 

have for existence is their alleged cheap- 

ness. This is not disputed by anybody— 

it is utterly indisputable. Deprive these 

societies of this claim of cheapness, either 

by showing that their charges are as high 

as any other or by fully and finally con- 

vincing everybody that the cost of what 

they actually furnish is quite high, and 

the assessment scheme would vanish. 

There is not one man, we unqualifiedly 

affirm, however poor or ignorant, who 

would not gladly and quickly exchange 

his assessment society certificate for a 
policy in any one of a dozen of the best 
regular companies, provided the cost 
were to be no more. This proves that 
after all the denunciation of the compa- 
nies for a leged extravagance, injustice 
and what not, there is really only one 
thing reckoned against them: that they 
charge too much. It further proves that 
the insurance they furnish is universally 
reckoned the soundest and most desirable 
and that the assessment societies furnish 
only an inferior sort of substitute, but 
much cheaper. Equally good quality is 
of course asserted, but nobody believes it. 
Those who assert it know better, and 
those who accept the certificates have an 
uneasy sense of their inferiority, however 
they may try to be deceived. Life insur- 
ance is viewed as a *‘ luxury” out of reach 
for the ‘‘ poor”; hence the ‘‘ poor” must 
buy, and are persuaded to buy, the coun- 
terfeit, because it comes within their 
means. 

All this comes from not noting what 
life insurance consistsof. The managing 
expenses, even with all the “ extrava- 
gance” added, are comparatively a trifle; 
the great thing—practically the only thing 
—is the cost of mortality. Stated a little 
more plainly, it is the necessity of paying 
each man $1,000. To get the $1,000 at 
last, whether earlier or later, is what men 
join for. Then the $1,000 must be pro- 
vided and put in. How? Unless one 
man pays for another, each man must put 
up his own $1,000. This he undertakes to 
do and must do, if he lives; but to cover 
the chance of bis not living long enough 
and make certain that it shall be provided 
in case he dies early is the foundation and 
motive of the whole matter. Every mem- 
ber must put in his own $1,000, with no- 
body to help him; that is, this must be 
done “‘ on the average.” In other words, 


the aggregate must come out thus. 
they are “‘ poor,” it makes no difference 
there is no special arithmetic for poor men 





he is the manager of the present scheme, 


a thousand men will take out 1,000X1,000 
1,000,000 dollars, and they must put in 
the same, some actually more and some 
less, according to their dates of dying, but 
If 


This simple going down to the substance 


money, and it necessarily ‘‘ costs” the 
money which is accumulated. Just so a 
savings bank costs the money which is 
saved up and deposited init: yet we never 
hear anybody denouncing savings banks 
as too costly and as being luxuries beyond 
the reach of the ‘‘ poor.” It is not quite 
safe to try to set bounds to credulity and 
to ignorant acceptance of demagoguism, 
yet we think that if anybody should offer 
a cheap savings bank he would be hooted 
at by the most degraded wage-earner. The 
process of saving by a bank and by life 
insurance are, of course, widely unlike in 
some particulars, yet they are identical in 
that all the money to be taken out must 
be put in and must be first put in. 

The large company is not costlier than 
the small one, although people are led to 
imagine it so. If 1,000 members have ac- 
cumulated $1,000 each, the company—i.e., 
the common fund—has $1,000,000 assets; 
if 100,000 men have done the same, the 
result 1s $100,000,000 assets—really just 
the same thing as the other. Yet so un- 
thinking are the mass of people that the 
mere sight of the latter tends to inflame 
them. It is a big pile of ‘‘ wealth,” im- 
plying if not proving extortion in the get- 
ting together and corruption or at least 
extravagance in the handling. It is an- 
nually threatened by the law-makers. It 
is to be frequently ‘‘ investigated.” There 
is a demand that it be taxed, for the re- 
lief of the ‘‘ people.” Every demagogue 
who gets up and opens his mouth takes 
his fling at it, and in the sight of the huge 
mass of A Hundred Millions of Dollars— 
an imagined sight, too, because the money 
is always scattered and busy at work—the 
fact of its ownership by a hundred thou- 
sand persons who have merely brought 
their little drops together into one is 
easily forgotten. 

Can life insurance be made to cost less ? 
If men can be made to live longer and 
the rate of interest can be raised; not 
otherwise. How, then, do the assessment 
societies furnish it fur so much less? They 
don’t. For the hundredth time, we must 
point out that the thing they furnish isa 
very different thing from what the “ cost- 
ly” companies furnish and from what they 
themselves professitis. In the first place, 
their ‘‘ certificate,” which is called and ac- 
cepted as $1,000 insurance, does not pay 
$1,000 when settling-day comes. In the 
next place, what they furnish is mere 
temporary or‘‘term ”insurance. Evidently, 
it does not cost much toinsure a young 
man for one, two, or five years, because 
the chances are largely against his dying 
within that time; but to insure him until 
he dies, and then pay his heirs—is not this 
a very different matter? The assessment 
society starts out, ‘‘ young” and strong, 
with young members; “ insures” them, as 
they think, very cheaply, for a few years, 
and they are pleased to note the large 
saving over the cost in the extortionate 
Old Lines. When the mortality rate gets 
too heavy, the disappointed members drop 
out, and the society drops into pieces— 
then a new one is formed. The process 
is simple. It will be repeated again and 
again, and we shall have the stale pre- 
tense of cheapness repeated with it, as 
long as mankind are credulous. 


»— 
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TRAPPED. 


THE editor of Insurance set a trap, 
baited with $20, for one O. N. Lumbert, 
Secretary of the Old People’s Mutual 
Benefit Society, of Elkhart, Ind, and 
that person rushed into it as speedily as 
he could. The editor made application 
for a policy ona wife’s aunt, seventy-six 
years old; the application and the medi- 
cal certificate were duly made out and 
forwarded, and the “ policy” was prompt- 
ly returned. The peculiarity about it is 
that there is no such person as Rachel 
Smith, the alleged insured person; the 
person whose “ wife’s aunt” is Rachel 
Smith is a boy of fourteen, still unmar- 
ried; and S. D. Smith, M. D., the exam- 
ining physician, does not exist. The let- 
ters, the formal application, and the med- 
ical certificate, were all purposely writ- 
ten by the same hand, so that there should 
be every appearance of irregularity, and 
of being the work of one man only, who 














of the thing shows that life insurance 
is mere a process of accumulation of 


wanted to enter into a secret speculation 
on the life of an infirm relative. Lum- 
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bert of course saw this, but cared noth- 
ing about it; what he did not and could 
not see was that the intention was toob- 
tain proof of the nature of his operations; 
for if he had only suspected that he would 
havetaken higa moral ground about in- 
surable interes; and medicalexamination. 

There may be persons who think it un- 
fair to seta trap in this way, or to catch 
mail thieves by the old but perfectly cer- 
tain test of decoy letters containing 
marked money. But honesty cannot be 
harmed by watching and testing, and hon- 
, esty in such cases never experiences or 
even knows the temptation. The post- 
office employé who handles mails honestly 
does not distinguish the test letter from 
others and is unhurt, even in his feelings; 
this man Lumbert, although he knew he 
was offered $20 to write acertificate which 
was confessedly knavish, could have re- 
fused it and adhered to his professed 
rules. But he preferred to take the 
money, as why should he not? There is 
no such thing possible as an insurable in- 
terest in the life of an old person. If 
such persons are to have wager certificates 
written about them,it may as well be done 
without their knowledge as by their con- 
sent, unless they are paid something for 
the risk they incur and are thus enabled 
to procure some little things for solace of 
their remaining days. A medical certifi- 
cate is of no use in such cases, and a bogus 
one, with the name of a fictitious person 
asexaminer, is as goodasany. There is 
no trick which can make such an unnatu- 
raland abominable speculation any the 
worse. If it does not lead to murder, the 
reason must be a lack of opportunity, or 
a failure of nerve, not any defect in in- 
ducement. 

It is hardly necessary to apply any tests 
to men who conspicuously advertise, in 
their chosen titles, the sort of business 
they mean todo. Any scheme proposing 
to insure old people is a graveyard and 
murderous scheme necessarily. Such 
have run their course in Pennsylvania. 
Where are the authorities that they do not 
promptly look after the managers of 
these ‘‘burking” concerns? 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful jence, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all po..cies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice President. 
JOHN A. BALL, Secretary. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
Se actheecomnsaseeteusd 1 
ara —— 3 











a subject to the Massachu- 
oes eiture law o 


surrender and BF 3 insurance values in- 


dorsed on every 
Zplanatory of the Bo Ry Feature may be 


Pamphlets — 
bad on applica tfon at Company’s 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


SEND 


@ postal card for a free copy, 30c. fora 
month’s trial trip, or $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
thereby securing the Largest, Ablest, Best 
Religious and Literary Newspaper in the 
World, 




















THE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 

world, but has always been the pioneer in all matter 

tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
and its benefit 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 





$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
, over 
wee $243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual iffe in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 





Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
‘CES, Pee Xoch 2 Brendwes: a 
cgatiaenta Brooklyn: cor. Court gad Montague 


Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 


Reserve, ample forallciaims, 481,323 82 
Capital paid in ig cash........ 1,000,000 00 
BS Cs ca cocoscascoccesesosese 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company conducts ite business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 





DIRECIORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY 






































GEORGE BLISS JNO. L. RIKE 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRY 

WM HENRY F, SPAULDING 

HEN o ROWE ICHARD A. McCU 

AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
HEODORE F. VA HN H. EARLE 
HEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 

WM. M. RICHARDS, M. H. HURLBUT 

JOHN CLAFLIN, RD MARTIN, 

ALEX. E. ORR BRADISH JOHNSOK, 

WM. L. ANDREWS, 8. M. BUCKING 

E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE 

JAMES FRASER, JACOB WENDEL 

WM. G. LOW WM. A. SLATE 

HIRAM BARNEY LAWRENCE TORNURF 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’ 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 








J, M. ALLEN, President, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 


J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





Amount, $5,008. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five. r Pe- 
ending Additions. 
Piticeccspncepedscocetcccnce cocemssnetecesocecennes $616 16 
iiceavccsasecdnesdbuecesueses tatsdoodeceadesaveden 1,250 50 
Biccncececececeneesugecsensescecnsccesnees 6nsedte 1,311 88 
Siedensbahtbessrwnsebeseapassesie sapesaenennsbiogs 1,369 32 
Gee eenponsecedeccocenssceevenses covevecesedacesnses 1,317 04 
Wcoceconccccnccnsdectecse scccscceses cocseese 46 1,818 00 
Si IID inte i: -qcnesonndepbaseoeaeceosnce 538 00 
Post Mortem Dividend poueubedostasecsnceceresond 109 00 
TDetal AGAMIEMS.....cccccces socccccocccccccccececs 7,859 00 
PE ice cvtcescccsccckcsticccsocsted $5,000 00 
Total Chatee Pal ccsccescccccccces soseved $12,839 00 
Total Premiums. ...........c.cccceeeeeeess 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
SS ee $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92,as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies i: 
the Mutual Life {nsurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
lth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,%6.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 

Period ending 


Additions 








Total SARMIONS. 2000 ccccccccccccccccccccccscecs $1,756 34 
Face of policies............ sencccccosesescococes 6,200 00 
Total amount recelved...........606 secsecees $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 


Pre- New In- 

Assets miums. surance. 

BER. cc000 ccccee $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491.920 
| Saeeeree 8 ; 13,092,719 28,298,818 
BID. 200 cocccces 88,212,700 12,687,881 38,304,554 
BOBD....0.0 cccccccs 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,769 
Biv cccce coxces 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
TIEB..0.2050 -cccce 97,746,363 12,845,593 37,234,458 
MBB. 200 coccccce 100,912,245 13,457,928 37 820.597 
BBB. cccccce cece 103,585,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 
BBTB. 000 ccccecece 108,431,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
a 114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


Fuaste icy-hold- 
for death 





$134,540,571 06 $16,427,906 25 
The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that re sélved 





THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Cempany. 
NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
Gerk deste! S008 9 









UPfabilitios Bed cevesedoce cencdeosesce 213,212 37 
DORE, cccccccvescccccesecssccceseed $1,324,976 02 
iw YORE, Jul yay 2ist, 1887. 
THE BeaRpor DIRECTORS HAVE RESOLVED: 
First—That vidend of FIVE PER CENT 


be declared 4 sockholders, payable on and after Jul 


Second—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out 
standing Serie for the yeorone June Mth, 1887, wi 


be paid on any ater Pm tS 7. 
™ ROLIUS, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1687. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 

pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3ist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $3,900,250 & 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SOMME, Bis cccccncescccedpoveassecenecas 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums...............++ $5,235,299 $9 
Premiums marked off from Ist January 

1886 to 3ist December, 1886...............+ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 

BERR sc ccocseccvcsscesoccece $2,206,588 68 

Returns ef Premiums and 

EXPeMseS..........00.sseee0es 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

QUUMRARIOE OB. icin isc secdscscsdoscacesensse 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Cathe im Baek... ccccccvccccecccscccceseccscnce 285,254 68 

AMOUR. 00 ccccccccvcccccceccste cocccesecece $12,444,511 6 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, __. ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW RED’K H. 3 TT, 
WM. STURGIS, ILLIAM BRYCE, 
BE NS AMIN H.’FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 
JOSIAH 0. LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST 
EDMUN CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
RO BERT B. MINTURN, JOHN KER 
WILLIAM DEGR N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM E. DO. . ISAAC 
wi LL 1A H. MACY, EDWD FLOYD-JONES, 3 
C. A. H N W. H 





AND ANSO 
Jou D. HEWLETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
LKAM H. WEBB, _JNO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 
CHARLES P. pb: BURDETT, IRA BURSLE 
RY E.HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
eee H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 





Absolue security, combined with the la 
ality, assures the popularity and success of 


liber- 
Com- 
pany. 

All forms of Tontine Policies issued. 








Reserve <4 reinsurance, unadjusted | 
and all claims 
Surplus. 





THOR. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 82.201 AAR AE 





THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has Issued over 40,000 Policies. 


Has Received for Pre- 


SINT ci on a icaie® 04 sccNodeswcs~% tapeuehcdar cle tees te sececeves $9,636,244 
Wag Paid 60 Policycholaers, «......000cccccccccscccsccccvcccccess 6,873,947 
Has safely Invested for Policy-holders..................... 2,312,544 


Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 121 per cent. 


It Issues the best Forms both of Life and Accident Policies ever 


Issued. 


The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 


the Globe. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10,000. 
GIVING 


$10,000 in event of Death. 
10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 
10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 
10,000 for Loss of Hand and Foot. 


$5,000 for Loss of a Hand or 
5,000 for Loss of both Eyes. 


2, 500 for Permanent Pisability. 
1,250 for Loss of one Eye 


50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 
Policies for a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 


JAMES 8S. PARSONS, 





President. 


A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretarv. 


CORPORATE GUARANTEE. 


4 


30 (1634) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





| December 15, 1887. 








Old and Young. 


LATENT POWERS. 


BY MRS. NEWMAN HALL, 


Ou, what hidden powers are lying] 
Deep within thy dormant will! 

Why not rouse them, lest, they dying, 
Fade away—forever still ? 


Oh, wheat harmonies are sleeping! 
Oh, the songs that might be sung! 
Poesy could set thee weeping, 
Yet ne’er breathes through pen or tongue. 


Sweep the chords! and let their thrilling 
Vibrate through thy inmost soul, 
Music all thy future filling, 
Tuneful aids to reach the goal, 


Paintings fair portrayed in dreaming 
Of a lovely land ideal; 

Faces angel-like are gleaming 
On thy canvas—make them real! 


Comes by sorrow the awaking? 
Do not dread such sorrow’s call; 

Or, if joy thy hand is taking, 
Follow free, in sweetest thrall. 


Kindnesses if ne’er o’ertaken 
Pass beyond thy power to do; 
Loving words of thine might waken 
Noble deeds in others too. 


Every talent has been given 
By thy God for his employ; 

They who serving him have striven, 
They alone can know true joy. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


> 


GENERAL GLOVER’S TRUE STORY. 


EDITED AND REPORTED 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 





(Tux following story is better than most sto- 
ries are, because it is exactly true, excepting the 
names given to the parties and places. The 
gentleman whom I have called “General 
Glover” has permitted me to put it in writing, 
that it may give the same courage to other per- 
sons which it has given to him and tome. But, 
at his request, I have changed every name in the 
story from those which he gave me; and I as- 
sure the most curious reader or critic that he 
will find it impossible to ascertain by any con- 
jecture who are the parties described. No inci- 
dent, however, in the story, is drawn in the 
slightest degree from imagination. I tell the 
tale as it was told to me, and print it after it has 
had the revision of “ General Glover.”—E. E. 
HALE.) 

I was riding across country to Duluth 
when my old friend General Glover came 
into the palace car. We two were born 
at very nearly the same time; we like 
each other and respect each other. We 
have knocked about the world a good deal, 
and do not meet each other as often as we 
wish we did, but when we meet we begin 
where we left off and enjoy the meeting. 
At least I am sure I do, and I think he 
does. 

As soonas the first inquiries were passed 
Isaid to him: ‘I want you to tell me 
again your story of the letter you wrote 
toastranger. At the time you told me I 
repeated it to my wife, and afterward to 
one or two other persons; but now lam 
afraid to tell it, it is so strange, and lam 
always thinking that my imagination has 
added something to it.” 

General Glover looked at me, witha 
surprise not wholly of amusement. It 
was quite clear to me that the story was 
a serious matter to him, as it was to me; 
and he told it to me for the second time. 
I think it is four years ago since I heard 
it first, and it speaks as well for my mem- 
ory, as for his, that I should recognize 
each slightest detail, as a thing which had 
impressed itself upon his careful mind, 
so that this narrative was identically the 
same as the first was. It wasasif you 
had struck a second impression from a 
stereotype plate which you had not used 
for four years. 

**I was siting at my desk at Xeres,” he 
said, ‘‘and working through my daily 
mail. My custom was to attend to the 
business of the firm first, and to leave the 
personal letters to be answered in the af- 
ternoon. It was now afternoon,and I 
turned to the six or eight letters which I 
had for answer. 

‘* Among these was one from a man for 
whom I had secured a place in the navy 
in the outset of the Civil War. If you 


remember, I was then at the head of the 
Bunting Board, and had a great deal to 
do with the enlargement of the navy. 


Also, I was myself connected with the 
service, I had been in service on the sea- 
board all my life, and knew, naturally 
enough, a great many sailors in the mer- 
chant marine. Hundreds of such men 
came to me, and it was with my recom- 
mendation of them that they received 
their places in that volunteer service 
which was of such infinite advantage 
to the country in the Wer. Among these 
hundreds was a good fellow who had 
been, I should say, in the coasting trade; 
but I do not remember what he had been. 
He wanted to serve the country, and, at 
my recommendation, he was appointed, 
as other men were appointed, a master’s 
mate. As a master’s mate he did his 
duty, rose to bea master, afterward ob- 
tained a lieutenant’s commission, and so 
went well-nigh through the War, until, 
by an accident—not, I think, a wound—he 
was so far disabled that he could nolonger 
goto sea. I did not know this at the time ; 
there was no reason why I should know 
it; I had nothing to do with him, and he 
had nothing to do with me. He was to 
me no more than one post in this rail- 
fence which we are passing now is, as dis- 
tinct from another. I had signed the 
papers, Isuppose, during the service, of 
thousands of men who had more or less to 
do with our Bunting Board, and this man, 
hisname or his affairs, made no mére 
impression upon me than the rest of them 
did. 

‘** But, among the letters of this particu- 
lar afternoon, as I said, was a letter from 
this man. * It was a gentlemanly letter, 
short and to the point, in which he told 
me that he received his appointment on 
my recommendation, that, after some 
years of service he had been obliged to 
cease going to sea, on account of the acci- 
dent of which I speak. He now asked me 
if I were willing to write to the head 
of the Pension Bureau to ask that his 
claim might be examined and acted upon 
immediately. He said that neither he nor 
his counsel had succeeded in obtaining 
any letters from the Pension Office telling 
them when action would be taken on his 
claim. He remembered that I was the 
person who originally introduced him 
into the navy, and he thought a letter 
from me might obtain an answer where 
he had failed. 

‘*T recalled, as well asI could, the cir- 
cumstances in which he first came to me, 
and I said, in a short letter, what I could 
do to his advantage, in order that he 
might use my recommendation, so far as 
it went, in his application, and then I 
went on with my other letters. 

‘‘Thad finished the whole correspond- 
ence, when something which I do not 
understand, and you do not understand, 
made me take this letter to him out from 
the pile. I opened it, looked at his letter 
again, and looked at the letter which I 
had written to the Pension Bureau. 
Clearly, [had done all he asked me for, 
and I folded both envelopes again, and 
sealed them. I went on with my other 
work. Still, I was haunted with the feel- 
ing that this thing was left unfinished, 
and I opened both the letters once more. 
I read his letter again, I read my letter to 
the Pension Bureau, and I read the note 
which I had written to him. This time, 
after reading his letter to me and mine 
to him once and again, I inclosed in my 
envelope to him some money, without 
saying why, for indeed I did not know. 
This‘ finally finished’ my correspondence, 
as I supposed; I sealed the letter again, 
and, finding that I could do nothing in 
my office, put on my coat, took all the 
letters I had been writing, passed from my 
private room through the counting-room, 
and left the letters for the mail. 

‘But I was not permitted to leave the 
door of the office. In obedience to the 
impulse which I had now obeyed twice, 
I went back to the mailing box, took out 
my letter to him again, went back to my 
private office and read it once more ; read 
his letter now for the third or fourth time, 
and this time wrote a new letter to my 
old friend Colonel Sharp, who lived in 
the town from which the officer had writ- 
tentome. I asked Sharp to be good 
enough to find him, to find what his cop- 
dition was, and that of his family, and if 





he found that they needed any help, to 





render it tothem at my expense, if it 
should be necessary. I sealed and stamped 
this letter, added it to my mail, and this 
time I was permitted to leave my office 
and to go to my home. 

‘*We had a nightly mail, at that time, 
from Xeres to Abydos, which was the 
city in which he was living, and, as I 
learned afterward, my letter to him ar- 
rived the next morning. It will save 
trouble if I give you a name for him. We 
will call him Needles, though that is not 
his name. 

‘* Thirty-six hours after I had written, I 

received his reply. I have it now, and I 
will show it to you at some time. It was 
a most modest and simple narrative of 
the steady decline of his fortunes, since 
the accident which I have described. It 
seemed he had a wife and four or five chil- 
dren, of whom he spoke with pride and 
confidence. But he had been educated asa 
sailor, and knew no arts but those of a 
sailor; he had no way of earning a living 
now that he could not go to sea, and he 
had gone through all the misery of sick- 
ness, enforced idleness, of his income be- 
coming less and less until it was nothing. 
** He and his wife had sold every articie 
of property and dress which they could 
sell, for the food and clothing of their 
children. They had been obliged to with- 
draw their children from school, because 
they could not present a proper appear- 
ance there. It was under such circum- 
stances that, needing his pension, of 
course, he had written to me the modest 
letter which I had received, asking for 
my assistance in hastening the decision 
on it. 
**On the night before his present writ- 
ing—that is, on the evening which imme- 
diately followed the afternoon of my 
writing to him—he and his wife and chil- 
dren were cowering around the little 
stove which warmed their lodging. The 
fire in it was maintained by coals and cin- 
ders which the children had picked up in 
the street. He had nota cent to pay for 
any article of food, and he and the chil- 
dren wereall hungry. They reviewed the 
position as well as they could, and it was 
then that his wife said that she was sure 
that brighter times must be before them. 
For she still believed that God did 
not mea that people should perish who 
had not intentionally offended him, or 
fought against his law. She knew that 
they had done their duty as well as they 
knew how, and she believed that God 
would carry them through. She had no 
ground for this belief excepting her cer- 
tainty. that neither she nor her husband 
nor her children had intentionally done 
what was wrong. With such comfort 
as they could get from such expressions 
as hers, they all went to bed, the earlier 
because they had nothing to eat, and per- 
haps because the fire was not very satis- 
factory. 

‘*For the same reason they slept, or 
stayed in bed, late in the morning. One 
is not tempted to rise early when he has 
nothing todo and nothing to eat. But 
they did rise, though late, and were re- 
kindling the fire, I think, when the post- 
man stopped at the door, and brought in 
the letter which I had three times opened, 
and in whichI had finally inclosed the 
money. 

‘* Needles wrote to me that when the 
bill fell to the ground from the letter, as 
it did, he felt as he should have felt if it 
had dropped from the hand of an angel. 
He had not asked me for money; he had 
not asked anybody for money. He asked 
me for my influence in the Pension Bu- 
reau. Without asking the money had 
come. He felt, and his wife felt, as if it 
had come in answer to their prayer.” 

As General Glover told me this story, I 
was reminded of a phrase of my friend 
Mr. Naylor, who used tosay that there 
was no condition in human life in which 
a check on New York would not answer 
most purposes. It was clear enough that 
the crisp greenback which had been in- 
closed in General Glover’s letter had been 
quite as valuable a workman in that starv- 
ing family as Aladdin’s slave of the ring 
would have been. 

A skillful child was at once dispatched 
to buy the materials for breakfast, and 





which they had eaten for several days, 
when another party appeared upon the 
stage. This time it was not the postman: 
it was Colonel Sharp, to whom General 
Glover’s fourth letter had been written. 
I wish I could give the reader an idea of 
General Glover’s description of Colonel 
Sharp’s methods. He sat, cheering all 
parties by his lively talk—I wish I were 
talking with him now—and when he saw 
that the breakfast was well finished, he 
took Needles with him to the great post- 
office at Abydos. Colonel Sharp was a 
pretty important person in that city, and, 
breaking all lines of defense, he soon found 
himself with Mr. Needles in the private 
room of the postmaster, whom, for the 
purpose of this story, we will call Mr. 
Rowland Hill. General Glover went on 
to describe the interview. 

‘‘Sharp told Mr. Hill that there wasa 
deserving man, who had served the coun- 
try, and that I was interested in him, 
and Hill shook hands with official cordi- 
ality, and said he should be interested in 
any friend of mine and his. 

‘Colonel Sharp said that he wanted 
Hill to appoint Mr. Needles to a good 
place in that post-office. Mr. Hill at once 
assumed the official air of distress, and 
explained how many hundreds of appli- 
cations he received every day from very 
deserving people; but he would put Mr. 
Needles’s name on the list, and would 
send for him the first time he had an 
opportunity. 

‘* Colonel Sharp said, at this, that he 
was very glad Mr. Needles interested Mr. 
Hill, that neither of them were much oc- 
cupied, and that they would stay in the 
private office until the opportunity should 
occur. At this announcement that the 
office would need three permanent chairs 
for some time, Mr. Rowland Hill was 
more startled. ‘In short’ said Colonel 
Sharp to him good-naturedly, ‘the of- 
ficial methods will not answer in this 
case. Mr. Needles deservesthe place; he 
must have the place; General Glover and 
I both mean that he shall have the place; 
and you may as well give it to him now 
asto give it to him next week.’ There 
are men whocan say such things, who 
have earned the right to say them by long 
and distinguished service to the country. 
Mr. Hill knew perfectly well that this was 
one of those cases, and when,therefore, Mr. 
Needles walked home that morning to 
his wife, it was to explain to her that 
he was to go on duty in the post-office of 
Abydos, with a proper salary, that after- 
noon. 

** All this he explained,” said General 
Glover, ‘‘ in the letter of whichI told you, 
which I received thirty-six hours after I 
inclosed the bill to him.” 

Here ends the first half of General 
Glover's story to me, as he told it on the 
train. I wish the reader to observe, how- 
ever, that this first half is accompanied 
by a second half, which transpired sever- 
al years after. 

Mr. Needles did his work so well in the 
new office that every one liked him. 
Had it not been m-door work, and he a 
sailor, needing out-door life, this story 
would end here. But the close confine- 
ment of the office was bad for him, and 
the doctor told him that he could not 
stand it. He did not repeat this to Gen- 
eral Glover till he had found where he 
must go. Then it proved thatina bu- 
reau which is under the Treasury, which 
I will call the Bureau of Red Tape, they 
needed an out-door invoice man. It was 
work that he could do, and he applied to 
be transferred there. He wrote to General 
Glover, to tell him why he wanted to re- 
move, and asked for his help at Washing- 
ton. 

Help at Washington, indeed! The head 
of the Treasury had been at the general’s 
side in those old days of ’61 and ’62, and, 
as soon as the mail could send it, the new 
appointment was made secure. 

And from that time, I know not for 
how many years, there was no corre- 
spondence between General Glover and 
hisfriend. 

Years passed away; I do not know how 
many. General Glover, who is a man of 


a thousand duties, all of which he does 
well, went hither, went thither, and may 





they were well engaged in the first meal 


not have thought of the letter or the 
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answer once in a month. Needles never 
wrote to him. He never wrote to Nee- 
dles. AsIsaid,borrowing his phrase as 
we flew along in the express train, one 
such man, till the letter came, did not 
differ from another, more than one post 
in a rail fence from that which is next to 
it. 

But the letter, and what came from it, 
made a difference. Yes, and the mem- 
ory of that letter, and the picture of the 
stove, and the children, and their mother 
sleeping late, and all the rest whichI 
have told you, did sometimes come back 
to General Glover. 

And so, when, as I say, years had gone 
by, as he wasone day making a visit 
in the great roaring city which I have 
called Abydos, he told the story, as he 
told it to me, and as I have told it to you. 
He was making a call at the Hotel Ester- 
hazy on Mrs. Fonblanque, whom perhaps 
you know, and he told this story. 

‘* You say he lives in this city?’ said 
she, very much interested in the story. 
‘*Do you never go to see them?” 

‘*No,” he said; ‘‘I have never been to 
see them.” 

‘‘Might I see them? Where do they 
live? What is his name?” she asked, 
somewhat eagerly. 

And the general confessed, that since 
he began to tell the story, he had been 
feeling for the name, but it had escaped 
him. 

‘If you had not asked me, however, I 
think I should have caught it. Queer 
that I cannot recall it.” 

‘*And you have not seen him?” said 
she. 

‘“‘No. I should not know the manfrom 
Adam if he came in at that door.” And, 
at that instant, as if the man were com- 
ing, a knock was heard at thedoor. A 
servant entered with a card ‘“ For General 
Glover.” 

The general read it, and bade the man 
say he would see the gentleman in the 
reading-room. He turned to Mrs, Fon- 
blanque: *‘ What were you asking me?” 

‘‘T was asking the name of the man 
whose story you told me.” 

‘* Yes, you were. And I did not know 
it.” 

‘*You said,” continued she, ‘‘that you 
should not know him if he came in at that 
door.” 

‘*‘Tdidso, And here is his name.” 

**Do not tell me that this is that man’s 
card.” 

‘‘Itis his card, and I am going down 
to see him.” So he left Mrs. Fonblanque 
to her reflections. 

Sure enough, there was his friend. He 
was twenty years older than when, as 
a young man, he flung himself into his 
country’s cause. There were the marks 
of his accident, and there were the marks 
of his twenty years’ work. And both 
these men went back, in memory, to those 
eager days when the War began. But it 
was not of them that the younger had 
come to talk. He was in trouble again. 
**- You will think Iam always in trouble, 
and you will think I always fall back on 
you.” 

General Glover is not one of those peo- 
ple who turn over their own benefactions 
like savory bonbons; he does not often 
think of them indeed. He said cheerily, 
that, quite on the other hand, it was long 
since he had heard from his friend. 

‘*Nor would you hear from me now,” 
said the other, “if I could help it. But I 
cannot lielp it. I come to you of course. 
My life is all to change, and I do not know 
how. Icometo youto ask. I should do 
wrong,” he said, very seriously, ‘‘con- 
nected as you and I have been, if I did 
anything without your advice, nay, with- 
out your permission.” 

The general looked at him with sur- 
prise. But the man was not weak—he 
was not chattering compliment. He was 
speaking with the deepest seriousness. 
‘My life, since I entered the navy, has 
been all wrought in with your instruc- 
tions. I should be wrong if I did not 
come for them now.” 

Then he unfolded his budget of mise- 
ries and explained that he was worse off 
than he had been that day of the post- 
man and the letter. Worse off, because a 
second fall is worse than the first. 





This wasthe story. 

At the time when he was transferred 
from the post-office to the Bureau of Red 
Tape, at the general’s intercession, it had 
been necessary, under such Civil Service 
rules as then existed, that he should file a 
proper certificate of character, and he had 
done so. 

Now this certificate, alas, was headed 
by the most distinguished of General 
Glover’s friends in that city, Governor 
Oglethorpe. 

But in the course of five or six years, 
there had grownup a great feudin the 
party, and Governor Oglethorpe headed 
one side and Mr. Clodius headed the 
other. 

And a week before the time we have 
come to, Mr. Clodius had been appointed 
from Washington to be the head of our 
Bureau of Red Tape. 

And every man in the office knew that 
all their certificates had been examined 
on Wednesday, and that all Governor 
Oglethorpe’s men would be dismissed on 
Friday. 

It was now Thursday evening. 

“T only heard of this to-day,” said the 
officer we are interested in. ‘‘I would 
not tell my wife. But she knew some- 
thing was the matter. But when the eve- 
ning paper came, I saw you were here at 
the Esterhazy; and then I knew it was 
all right.” 

‘** All right, dear friend?” said the gen- 
eral, in real distress. ‘It is all wrong. 
I do not know this Clodius—have hardly 
heard of him. Iam out of politics these 
five years. None of them know me or 
care forme. I cannot help you.” 

‘*Oh yes, you can help me,” said the 
man, simply and confidently. ‘‘ And you 
will. That is why I came. I told my 

wife it was all right—and itis.” 

‘* My dear fellow, you understand noth- 
ing about it. Even the people at Wash- 
ington do not care for menow. They 
have forgotten me. I would gladly help 
you ; but I am as powerless as a child.” 

Still he was touched—how could he help 
being touched?—by the man’s simple 
faith. 

**Of course I will write a letter for 
you. But it willdono good. Your Mr. 
Clodius cares nothing for me or mine. 
Stay here, however, and I will go and 
write it.” 

So he crossed the hotel floor to the private 
office, where, not the ‘gentlemanly 
clerk,” but Mr. Mann, the wise director of 
the whole, was sitting. 

‘*Mann,” said the general, ‘‘do you 
know this Clodius ?” 

**T should think I did,” said he. ‘* He 
satin that chair half an hourago. Wil- 
liam,” and he struck his bell, ‘‘ see if Mr. 
Clodius is in 75.” 

*“No, no; I do not want to see him. 
But who knows him well enough—well, 
to tell him a story ?” 

**T should think Idid. Ihave got him 
this office in the Red Tape Bureau. He 
would not be there but for me.” 

‘Is that possible?” said the general, a 
little awe-struck. ‘‘I want to tell him 
about one of the people in it.” 

‘There is paper and ink. Write a note 
to me, and it shall goto him. Man to be 
kept in? He shallstay in. If there is 
anything Clodius wants, itis to oblige 
me. At least, those were the last words 
he said to me when he left this room.” 

The general wrote his note, in a few 
lines, as such men can. Mr. Mann in- 
dorsed it, ** Please see to this.” The wait- 
er took it to 75. 

There came back a card, with “ All 
right, Mr. Clodius.” And fifteen minutes 
after General Glover had left the reading- 
room, he returned with this card to his 
friend. 

‘*T told you so,” said the man, euger, 
modest, and simple in his gratitude. ‘I 
told youthat it would be wrong for me 
to do anything without consulting you.” 
. And General Glover went back to Mrs. 
Fonblanque, and told her the endof the 
story. 

Itold a story somewhat like this to a 
very wise man last week, and he forced 
himself to say: ‘‘ Yes, it shows how close- 
ly we areall jumbled together in this lit- 
tle world.” But he forced himself to say 
this, and at the bottom of his heart he 


was wondering if it did not show a great 
deal more. And General Glover thinks, 
and Mrs. Fonblanque thinks, and Needles 
thinks, and his wife thinks, and I think, 
that it showsa great deal more. 

We think that outside the people that 
write letters and put them in the post-of- 
fice there are unseen people who tell them 
what tosay. Wethink that behind you 
and me, who come and go, there are 
sometimes unseen hands which show us 
where to go and where to come. 

And those of us who write stories some- 
times put into them such tales of crisis, 
as that in which Jane Eyre hears the cry 
of her lover, though heis two hundred 
miles away. But we do not putin such 
things merely to serve the purpose of the 
story. We put them in, because, if we 
did not put them in, the story would not 
be true to Life. 

Boston, MASS. 
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THE HUMMING-TOP; 
OR, DEBIT AND CREDIT IN THE 
NEXT WORLD. 


{Authorized translation from the German of 
Theobold Gross.] 





BY BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. @ 


CounT GEIERFLUG, the mightiest minis- 
ter of the realm, had breathed his last. 
His final moments on earth had left him 
looking somewhat pale and worn, but 
had in no respect diminished his pride 
and aristocratic elegance of bearing. At- 
tired in a gold-embroidered coat, such as 
men of his distinction are apt to wear 
when lying in funereal state,he started off 
on the direct road to Heaven. 

Marching along at a brisk pace, he pres- 
ently overtook and passed a little group 
consisting of three most wretched beings; 
a white-haired, palsied old pauper-woman, 
a youth, from whose neck still dangled 
the halter which he had brought with him 
from the closing scene of his life-drama, 
and a poor little hump-backed consump- 
tive boy, five or six years old, who, from 
time to time glanced lovingly at a toy 
clasped close in his hand. 

Count Geierflug arrived at the gates of 
Heaven,and politely addressed Saint Peter: 

**Pardon me,” he began, “I would 
merely beg to inquire”— 

But the former apostle and present 
keeper of the celestial gates interrupted 
him sternly: 

“It’s not your turn. The three behind 
there, whom you passed on the road, 
come first.” 

‘*Before me? I am Count Geierflug, 
the prime-minister. I have the title of 
Excellency, am knight of innumerable 
orders, member of various learned so- 
cieties—and”— 

‘* Up here we recognize neither knight 
nor scholar.” 

‘Yet your Reverence was a kind of 
knight yourself, and wielded a dashing 
blade in the affair with Malchus.” 

Peter silently regarded the smiling 
speaker. 

** And your Reverence was also a quasi 
scholar—or author—or ”— 

* Onearth I was only a poor fisher- 
man.” 

** And yet” continued the Count, with a 
profound bow, ‘‘ your Reverence’s Epistles 
are even more celebrated than the world- 
renowned letters of Madame de Sévigné.” 

Again Peter surveyed the flatterer in 
utter silence, but with so penetrating a 
gaze thatthe false courtier-eyes drooped 
beneath it. 

In the mean time, the three pilgrims 
had arrived. - 

No sooner did Saint Peter see the boy’s 
innocent face and crippled body than he 
said kindly: 

‘*Run in, little one. This is the right 
place for you.” 

The Apostle then turned to a thick book 
upon which, in golden letters, stood 
“Ledger.” 

‘*Whatis your name?” he asked the 
old woman. 

‘Brigitte Stegmaierin, if you please, 
holy Saint Peter,”she replied, with a cour- 
tesy. 

‘* Precisely—Brigitte Stegmaierin,” re- 
peated Saint Peter, poring over his Led- 
ger. Then, in a grumbling tone, he con. 





tinued: ‘‘ Debit: ‘ Has a bitter-bad tongue 
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of her own.’ While, charged to her Cred- 
it is: ‘She is wretchedly poor.’” 

‘** Poor!” cried the old crone, weeping 
and flinging up her arms; ‘‘ God is my 
witness that is true; and the holy Saint 
Peter himself knows poverty isa gnawing 
pain.” 

‘** Well, well,” said the Apostle gently; 
‘* go in granny—goin. In there, there is 
no more poverty or pain.” 

The young man with the halter around 
his neck now stepped forward. 

‘*Your name,” demanded Saint Peter. 

‘** Veit Kratzern.” 

‘‘Stole a gold bracelet,” read the Apos- 
tle, with a frown. 

‘* Item: A purse full of money. 

‘* Item: The contents of the contribu- 
tion box at St. James’ church.” 

St. Peter scowled fiercely at the youth 
who shook like a leaf in the blast. 

** Credited: ‘He did it all at the insti- 
gation and entreaty of his sweetheart.’ 
Hm! Did you love the woman so very 
much ?” 

‘** Ah!” faltered the boy, ‘‘I could never 
tell you how much! I”— 

“Enough!” broke in SaintPeter. ‘‘Don’t 
talk to me about it. Be off, will you? 
out of my sight.” 

‘*What! In there?” and the thief pointed 
toward the gates. 

**Well—yes. Only make haste or I may 
repent my weakness.” 

Through the briefly opened portals the 
fair forms and pitiful faces of two shin- 
ing angels were revealed. One of them 
tenderly wiped the tears from poor old 
Brigitte’s eyes, while the other, mur- 
muring mild and compassionate words, 
removed the rope from .Veit Kritzern’s “ 
neck. : 

‘‘Now we are ready for you,” re- 
marked Saint Peter to the Count, turning 
over leaf after leaf of the Ledger, and 
suddenly exclaiming in a horrified tone: 

‘“‘That looks promising, indeed! Col- 
umn after column of Debit items, while 
nothing stands to your Credit—absolutely 
nothing!” 

The Count began pompously: 

**T have advanced the commerce, man- 
ufactures and agriculture of my native 
land. I have protected and promoted the 
arts and sciences, I have built churches 
and schools and orphan asylums and hos- 
pitals and poor-houses and”— 

** Peace, fool!” cried Saint Peter an- 
grily. ‘‘ All that is charged fast enough, 
not to your credit but against you, be- 
cause it was done from ambition and self- 
ishness and ostentation and hypocrisy.” 

‘*My life’s best work,” continued the 
Count, still more proudly, “how I made 
my fatherland great and glorious beyond 
all lands on earth Ido not need to men- 
tion, for I presume my fame has long ago 
ascended here.” 

‘* Your fame,” retorted Saint Peter with 
increasing indignation, ‘‘has not reached 
us, but the groans of dying youths have 
risen to us from your battle-fields,and from 
desolate homes the despair of mothers and 
brides; and I tell you, wretch, if you have 
nothing better than this to urge, you are 
a lost man!” 

The Count grew still paler, and had not 
a word to say for himself. 

At this moment the little boy, lingering 
on the threshold of Heaven, called out: 

‘*Mr. Peter! Mr. Peter!” 

** Are you still there, my little man?’ 
returned the Apostle; ‘‘ why do you not 
enter?” 

Instead of replying to the question, the 
little fellow said: 

‘Mr. Peter, do you see this humming- 
top?” 

Pulling the string he sent the top flying 
from the handle and spinning about with 
a jolly hum at the feet of the Apostle and 
the Count. 

‘Upon my word! A real humming- 
top,” Saint Peter returned indulgently. 
‘*Pray how came it here?” 

‘“*My mother laid it in my grave with 
me,” answered the child seriously. He 
then picked up his top, re-wound the 
string, and extending the toy temptingly 
toward the Apostle, said : 

‘* Mr. Peter, if you will let the Count go 
in there with me, I will let youspin my 
top.” 

‘*Do you know the Count, child?” 
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“Of course. It wasthe Count that gave* 
me the top,” 

‘* Ah! Tell me how that happened, dear 
boy.” 

**Once I was sitting at the door, eating 
my bread. And when [had finished I be- 
gan to cry. Just then the Count came 
driving along in a beautiful blue and 
gold coach with four gray horses. And 
the carriage stopped, and the Count said: 

***Are you hungry, little boy? 

***No,’ said I, ‘Ihave just had my 
bread.’ 

*‘And the Count said,‘ Then why are you 
crying ? 

‘And then I said, ‘Iam so lonely. 
Father and mother go off to work early in 
the morning, and don’t come home till 
late at night, and the childrer. won’t play 
with me because I am so slow.’ Then 
the Count said that he would bring me 
something to play with. And in a little 
while he came back with the top, and we 
made it spin, the Count and I together; 
and after that I never criedany more.” 

Saint Peter made no reply, but buried 
his head in his Ledger, muttering: 

«* T know he’s rather old fogyish in his 
accounts, our old book-keeper, Gabriel— 
still, we have always been able to rely 
upon him—ah, I was sure of it!” he ex- 
claimed joyfully; ‘* here it is on the very 
last Credit page:” 

‘* Gave a day-laborer’s crippled child a 
toy—commonly called a humming-top— 
and with great kindness and gentleness 
showed the boy how tospin it.” 

With almost youthful eagerness Saint 
Peter seized his red pencil, and drewa 
broad line through the whole longlist of 
sins and offenses, and the next moment 
the Count, clasping the child’s hand, en- 
tered the kingdom of Heaven. 
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A CHILD’S VIEW OF THE RAIN- 
DROPS. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 








THE big and little raindrops 
Are all of heavenly birth; 

But though their home is in the sky, 
They fall upon the earth. 


When they begin to frolic 
Within a world so blue, 

They tear the curtains of the clouds 
And tumble swiftly through. 


GROVETOWN, GA. 
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TIME’S WAREHOUSE. 
BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 


‘*Wuat in the world can I get for my 
Christmas presents?” thought I, weighing 
my slender purse in my hand, and useless- 
ly wishing that each penny it held were 
eonvertible into a bright gold coin, shin- 
ing with delight at the joy it was to give. 
‘‘What can I get that shall be cheap to 
buy, yet costly to offer, and rare and won- 
derful to possess? Ah ine, Would that 
all that had ever been mine to give of old, 
all that I could have parted with for 
others’ pleasure in by-gone days, were 
but laid before me again, to choose my 
gifts from now!” 

And giving my poor purse a contemp- 
tuous shake in scorn of its slimness, I flung 
myself on the bed, and had just settled in 
my mind what the gift was that I would 
like best of ail to give to my heart’s dear- 
est, when a little trap-door opened unex- 
pectedly beneath me, and I fell plump 
through into Dreamland. At least I first 
fancied it was Dreamland, but I soon saw 
that I was in a great shop, a vast cone- 
shaped room, brilliantly lighted with wax 
candles and glittering balls, and with ar- 
ticles of every conceivable description 
hung everywhere about on queer little 
forked hooks and twisted green nails, 
while a most delicious odor, like the con- 
centrated essence of a whole pine forest, 

filled the apartment to the tip. 

Immediately upon my entrance, the 
proprietor stepped forward to mcet me, 
lifting his glossy fur cap with one hand, 
while with the other he hastily removed 
afat raisin (indicative of very recent 
plum-pudding), from his long white beard. 
And a dear little man he was—short 
and round and rosy, with the merriest of 
faces imaginable, and a pair of such lov- 
ing, laughing, twinkling eyes! 


he, in a voice for all the world like a jin- 
gle of silver bells. ‘‘I am glad you have 
found me out. Thisis where I do my 
wholesale business, the only establish- 
ment in the Universe, and a fine one it is 
too! What would you be pleased to 
have?” 

‘Something to give away.” I an- 
swered, with a devouring glance around 
the room. 

‘* Ah, that to be sure,” replied the little 
man promptly. ‘I keep nothing for those 


who would buy for themselves. Pray, 
with what may I serve you?” ; 
“Why, really,” said I timidly,” my 


purse is very light, and everything you 
have looks so costly”— 

‘*Oh, bless you!” interrupted Santa 
Claus, with a spicy little laugh bubbling 
to his red lips; ‘‘how can my goods be 
anything but costly, even the simplest, 
when they are one and all made by Love? 
An able workman he is indeed, and the 
only one lemploy. At work, too, day and 
night. He never rests.” 

** Perhaps, then, Love can make me my 
gifts,” said I; ‘* for I don’t see them 
here.” 

To be sure, to be sure,” exclaimed 
Santa Claus briskly, rubbing his plump, 
old hands together. ‘‘There is nothing 
in creation save the impossible (which 
isn’t in creation) that Love cannot do. 
What is it you want?” 

** Many things,” I replied, sighing. ‘I 
want a little hour that I threw away 
one day a great many years ago, to give 
now toa dying friend. And I want a 
pleasure that I squandered in youth, to 
give now to one old in sorrow. And I 
want a kind word I once neglected to 
say, asmile Ionce shut my eyes upon, a 
caress I once forbore to give, that I 
may bestow them all now upon one whose 
heart hungers for love. I have had them 
all. They were all mine once. But I lost 
them; and now I would fain procure 
them again to give toone dearer to me 
than life; so you, who hold all the gifts 
of earth in your keeping, surely you can 
find me these among them.” 

But Santa Claus was grown very grave 
as I spoke, nay sad, if that look were pos- 
sible to his dear old smile-wrinkled face. 
*T am afraid, after all, that you have 
come to the wrong place,” said he, slowly. 
‘*T have nothing old or second-hand by 
me. Love’s gifts, whatever they be, are 
always new. However, come with me to 
Love’s workshop, and let him say.” 

And immediately I found myself seated 
beside Santa Claus in a tiny, fur-lined 
sleigh, and he snapped the whip with a 
brisk, glad sound, like the cheerful 
crackle of pop-corn over a fire, and the 
reindeer tossed their happy heads, and 
away we flew miles and miles over the 
crisp snow, tillsuddenly I came right out 
of the ice and the cold into a flower-sweet, 
sun-warm garden. Or rather, at first I 
thought it a garden, till looking closer I 
saw that I was really in a workshop, only 
the machinery was all most curiously 
made of flowers, with great fragrant 
wreaths going round and round like 
wheels, connected with each other by a 
wonderful network of creeping vines and 
trailing mosses. There was no noise, no 
jar, no confusion, no discord; nothing 
but that perpetual rush of perfume 
through the air, and a dropping of ripe 
rose-leaves to one’s feet, and asweet, glad 
silence throughout. In the midst of it all 
sat one alone at work, and though I had 

never seen him before, never even so 
much as any portrait bearing real resem- 
blance to him, yet the minute my eyes 
rested upon him, I knew that this was 
Love. He saw me too the instant I en- 
tered (nothing escapes the observant eyes 
of Love !) and smiled; and I felt gladder 
for being near him, and stood a while 
watching him at work. Very, very skill- 
ful was he indeed, for he wrought mar- 
vels with the commonest materials, turn- 
ing everything that he touched into a 
thing of beauty; but perhaps it was his 
smile falling on them as he worked that 
lent them their magic, for surely no- 
where have I ever seen such wonderful gifts 
as those which I there saw made by Love. 

** Dear Love,” I said at last,‘‘ you who 
are so deft a worker, can you not fashion 





‘I’m Santa Claus, at your service,” said 


— 
And I told him my needs; but alack, as I 
spoke, his sweet face clouded, and he 
shook his bright head gently and very 
sorrow fully. 
** Alas!” he said, and his voice was like 
rarest music or like flowers shaken into 
speech; ‘‘f work withthe present and 
future only—not with the past. I can 
make new things outof old, and fair 
things out of the plain and poor; but I 
cannot find the lost, nor remake the 
gone. I cannot restore to you the lost 
hour, the squandered joy, the forgotten 
caress. You must go for these to the 
great Warehouse of Time.” 
‘*And where is that?” 
failing courage 
‘* Atthe end of all things,” said Love 
sadly; and my spirit quailed. 
‘*How canI venture so far ?” 
helplessly; but Love only smiled. 
‘* Where will you not venture with Love 
for your guide, and where may not Love 
go?” said he; and I wasafraid no longer. 
And soI followed him forth, and was 
led for hour after hour and day after day, 
till I lost all note of time and place, and 
knew no more where Iwas. And then 
I found myself in a vast gray space, 
limitless and vague, with Time himself 
standing cold and stern and relentless 
by my side, while all around were the 
ghosts of dead years, and the phantoms 
of things that had been. 
**O Time,” Isaid, ‘‘ Lost Time, have I 
caught up with you at last ?’ 
** At last,” he said. 
** And what of mine have you gathered 
into your stores, O Time?’ I asked, and 
drew back from him with a nameless 
dread, for he froze me with his breath. 
‘*Have you found that tiny hour that I 
flung away one day, for lack of aught to 
do in it?” 
‘*Yes,” said Time; ‘‘I gather up all 
the lost minutes as they fall, to bury in the 
graveyard of the years.” 
** And that delight that Ilet slip through 
my hands because there were so many to 
hold—have you found that, too? 
‘* Yes,” said Time; ‘‘I catch all the 
fleet pleasures as they pass, to store amid 
the sorrows.” 

‘* And that one kiss that I did not give 
because I could give so many more—-oh, 
have you found that, too?” 

“‘Thave,” said Time. ‘‘I hold all the 
It-might-have-beens as threads in my 
hand, to weave upor. the loom Despair.” 

‘* And the kind word that I left unsaid 
—the dear smile that I forgot to meet, are 
they, too, both here?” 

‘*They are,” said Time, ‘Into my 
eternal keeping drop all Life’s richest 
jewels.” 

‘Oh, then, give me them again!” I 
criéd. ‘‘ Ineed them oh, sosorely! Give 
me them back once more!” 

**Nay,” said Time. ‘‘ They were yours 
once to have and to hold, and you cast 
them from you, and now they are mine 
forever.” 

‘* But then I knew not their priceless- 
ness!” I implored. ‘* And now I have 
learned their value. Oh, give me but that 
one hour back that I may add it to the 
sum of a life that is nearly told! One 
little hour!—Is it much to ask when one 
that I love lies dying?” 

“Tt is more than I can give,” 
Time. 

‘*Then give me but that one little pleas- 
ure back, that I may gladden with it the 
end of that dear and sorrowful life. O 
Time, is it much to ask, when one that I 

love will so soon feel no more?” 

“It is more than I can give,” said 
Time. 

‘*Then, oh then, give me back that un- 
spoken word, that I may say it o’er and 
o'er to those ears that will so soon 
cease to hear! Give me back that forgot- 
ten smile, that I may smile it over and 


I asked, with 


I asked 


said 


cease to see! 


O Time, Time, is this much to ask ?” 
“* Nay,” said Time. 





me these simple little gifts that I seek?” 


again into those eyes that will so soon 
Give me back that ungiven 
kiss that I may press it close upon those 
dear lips that will so soon kiss no more 


**Not much to ask 
back from the misused years, the despised 
blessings, the neglected affections and 
forgotten duties of a lifetime ; not much 
in truth ; yet more than I can ever give 


« But I will give all, all that I have in 
return!” Icried. ‘I will buy back that 
pleasure, that kiss, with all theadded joys 
and caresses of my future life—pay for 
that single hour with all the years that I 
have yet to live. O Time, relent ere it be 
too late! for say, is this not much to 
give?” 

“Yes,” said Time, “it is much; but it 
is less than I can take, and more than any 
can give. For no man living, from the 
day of his birth to the day of his death, 
may ever buy back that which he has once 
lost to Time.” 

‘“‘And I must return empty handed 
even as I came!” I cried in despair. 
**No,” said Time, “not so; for you 
take Remorse with you.” 

And he came near and nearer till I 
felt his cold hand upon me, and all my 
blood ran ice, and then—oh, thank 
Heaven !—then with a great cry I awoke, 
and lo! it was alladream. It was not 
yet too late. The hour, the gladness and 
the love were yet all mine to give to whom 
I would ! 


SAN REMO, ITALY. 





MRS. HANNAH MAY’S CHRISTMAS 
DINNER. 


BY MARY WAGER FISHER. 





DURING a recent visit at the house of a 
friend in Baltimore, she said one day: 
“Havel told you about my last Christ- 
mas dinner? Well, you know we al- 
ways have the G’s to breakfast, Christ- 
mas morning, but when I alluded to the 
dinner, Mr. May said, ‘My dear, you are 
always taxing yourselftogive a Christ- 
mas dinner to people who are quite as 
able to give a dinner as we are, I wish in- 
stead that some poor people could enjoy 
it.’ Well, that set me thinking how I 
could manage to carry out his wish, and 
so soon after I said to him that I would 
like him to buy for mea dozen turkeys 
at wholesale, as I always like to have 
some to give away at holiday time. Then 
I went to a city missionary, andI told 
him to send to me on Christmas Day, at 
twelve o'clock, thirty people who were too 
poor to buy a dinner, or had no place in 
which to cook and eat one, evenif they 
could buy unprepared food. Then I said 
to Dr. Forward, our pastor, that I would 
like him to come here at noon on Christ- 
mas—when he declared that he was al- 
ready engaged for dinner on that day. 
But I assured him that I didn’t want him 
to eat a mouthful, only drop in for a few 
minutes, and he said he would come, but 
was very curious! Ofcourse I had to 
let some of the family into the secret, but 
my husband was kept in profound igno- 
rance of the entire program. 
‘* Early Christmas morning I had our 
great kitchen fitted up with long tables 
and benches and I intrusted to my young 
daughter, Helen, the task of taking charge 
of the guests as they arrived—herself an- 
swering the door-bell and storing the peo- 
ple away in the dining-room. I was so 
busy in the kitchen that I did not know 
whether a poor soul had come or not, and 
when all the tables were ready I was half 
afraid that nobody had come to the feast. 
Mr. May sent down word from the parlor 
that Dr. Forward had called in answer to 
a request from me, but was in a hurry, as 
he had an engagement. SolIrushed up 
to the dining-room, and lo! it was full, 
and such a crowd of poor people and 
children, most of them having brought 
baskets, half thinking they were to get 
their dinners to carry home. Like the old 
riddle, where ‘Iexpected one there came 
two’; but Iled them down-stairs and the 
tables stretched out, and everything in- 
creased as by a miracle, so that there was 
room for all. Then I ran up to the parlor 
and brought down Dr. Forward and Mr. 
May, who, when they entered the kitchen, 
were not only greatly astonished but 
somehow greatly affected, and as 
the doctor asked the blessing the tears 
streamed down over bis coat-sleeve, and as 
Mr. May helped to carve the turkeys, his 
tears ran down over the turkeys, and 
when the dinner was over he said: ‘My 
dear, this is the happiest Christmas I have 
ever had.’ And how all those poor fam- 
ished creatures ate; having their plates 





to you again.” 


filled and refilled, and everything held 
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out wonderfully, so that every one that 
had a basket carried away something in 
it. It was touching to see how they all 
had tried to make themselves look as well 
as possible—the women adding some bit 
of gold lace or ribbon to their dress, and 
the men the ruin of an old neck-scarf, or 
something of the kind. And I am not 
sure but that it was about the best Christ- 
mas I ever had. The only undesired 
thing about it was that it got into the 
newspapers; for in these days, what your 
left hand does keep from your right hand, 


the newspapers get hold of somehow.” 
BRYN MAwWR, Pa. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 











NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 31, 3, 29, a weight. 
My 2, 10, 28, used in boats. 
My 14, 12, 19, a domestic animal. 
My 7, 13, 25, used by bricklayers. 
My 21, 24, 15,a miserable fellow. 
My 6, 27, 30, the cry of a dove. 
My 4, 5, 22, a drinking vessel. 
My 9, 20, 29, part of a fish. 
My 26, 8, 11, thick mist. 
My 32, 23, 35, a gross animal. 
My 16, 17, 18, a measure, Hebrew. 
My 1, 33, 34, acommon metal. 
A proverb of 35 letters. M. 


THREE-LETTER CENTRAL. 

1. Find a boy in the center of a stalk of 
grain. 

2. Find secreted in the center of reprove. 

3. Find a disagreeable animal in the cen- 
ter of a basket. 

4. Find the same animal in the center of a 
fire-place. 

5. Find a part of the body in the center of 
a distinct body of people. 

6. Find an abyss in the center of malice. 

7. Find 2,240 lbs. in the center of a weight 
of 14 lbs. 

8. Find quite a large animal in the center 
of a wandering fellow. 

9. Find warfare in the center of a multi- 
tude of bees. 

10. Find a riot in the center of royal 
power. 

11. Find a monkey in the center ofa pickle. 

12. Find a unit in the center of a swift 
horse. 

13. Find a part of the day in the center of 
a disease. 

14, Find a part ofthe head in the center 
of a part of the body. 

15. Find putrefaction in the center of 
angry. 

OMNIBUS WORD. 

In a word of five letters denoting a part 
of theebody, find a troublesome animal, 
proportion, to consume, a part of the body 
and its mission, a masculine and a feminine 
pronoun, a covering for the head, a kind of 
deer, a beverage, to be, to despise, to rend, 
a timid animal, a weed, three exclamations, 
opposed to Nature, and a sailor. 

R. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 
i. 
On grassy upland chirps the —— 
Sad in the valley roams the —— 
Thinking of bright hours too soon —— 
Humming in misery “‘ None —” 
2. 
He thinks not of the West so brightly —— 
Nor dreams he of the faint and distant —— 
But of the falsity to which is — 
The love which never, never will take —— 
Ss. 
DIAMOND. 
* 
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1. A consonant. 

Not at home. 

Resting place for travelers. 
What my bird is. 

To be fretful. 

To assert. 

A consonant. 


StS om & bo 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
* OF 0% 
* OF O* 
* O* O* 
x O* O*% 
4 * * * 
1. Dazzles. 
2. A space for combatants. 
3. The title of an East Indian prince. 


4. A substance growing in the sea. 
5. To efface, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 15TH. 
CCACH PUZZLE. 
47 coaches. 
PREFIX PUZZLE. 
Detain, attain, abstain, sustain, pertain, 
contain, retain. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC WITH CENTRAL LETTER. 
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SOLID SILVER 


Exclusively. 








Whiting M’f’g Co., 
Silversmiths, 


UNION SQUARE AND 16TH ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Holiday Gifts. 


Attention is ealled to our 
latest productions suitable for 
WEDDING PRESENTS and 
to our CHRISTMAS NOVEL- 
TIES, now on exhibition, which 
will commend themselves for 


beauty of design and finish. 





IF YOUR DBALER does not keep “W. L. Dengiag’ 08 
as send your name and address, on postal card to 
. L. DouGLas, Brockton, Mass. _ 





Consumption 


CURED AT HOME. 

NEW PAMPHLET FREE, 

8 g NORTH BROAD STREET, 
Spr te ae ra 

_ Dr. ™M -W.Case’s Carbolate of 


MANUFACTURERS and_ others ww fe page 
Stencils, Steel Catalogue now rend) for our new PR 


REES. 


Fine “Frew China and Best Porcelain 


W PRICES, 

Fine White Porce min inner Sets, 100 ploces «+0 G12 

Fine white French China Sipaee Sets, 100 pieces, 22 

Gold-band China Tea — Ly leces, $3.50; white. 7 
Richly Decorated China 44'p'ces $10 aan. 2 

Decora Chamber Sets, 10; pieces, $4; white.. 3 

Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs.. Bb 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
ow 


rices. 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 


VER sme & DERBYSHIRE, 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. C. 


Orders ked and placed oncaror steamer free of 
charge. Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Or Order. 


Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 
MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 
EITHER 
Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 














Frederick Loeser &Co. | : 


IMPORTING RETAILERS 


OF 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
pon ens A centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced, 

Unlimited capital and an enormous outlet 
enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 

rofits, geods coming to our counters direct- 
fy from the producers. Our system of sell- 
ing every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but a 
of astrictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue 
Mailed free on application. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


pee 








THE BEST THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Uold Water, 


Ps Fy LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives "universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, oo ae without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. B E of imitationg well 
dentgned't to o maeene. P MA Lhd is the O 
bor-savi pat hme, , and always bears th 
above eee and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 








Chas. | Ss. Crossman. 


WATCHES, 


Diamondsand Jewelry. 
Special Holiday Attractions. 


Reliable Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


61 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
NEAR MAIDEN LANE, 


DESKS 


AND 


OFFICE 


FURNITURE 


in great variety 
Manufactured by 

T. G. SELLEW, 

111 Fulton St, N. Y. 


A fine assortment of, 
” ________ House Desks, 
_CIRCUL AR FREE. | 8S vecimen 
Tf you wantto | 
make a present toa 
boy tnereis nothing 
so useful as ag 











a noise like a gun, nor upsets 

like a bicycle, but educates as 

well as amuses, and a source of 
pense. 


19 Murray St. 
income instead of ex 


NEW YORK, 
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7 SSK yy 
eS. QE NES 
SANS EN ie NW 


ae si AND CLP CLARK STREETS, 
145° STATESTREET “CHICAGO, 
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J AM PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


1,000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid Silver Presents 20 to 50 per 
cent, less than first cost. 


HOW? Why I buy du- 


plicate Pres- 
ents from the latest weddings. Goods 
made by Tiffany, Gorham, Whiting, 
Kirk, and others, in their own elegant 
plush cases. I have Tiflany Tea 
Sets, Salad Sets, Pitchers, Fruit Stands, 
and 500 small cases, ranging from $5 
to $20, that cost double. Diamonds and 
Watches equally low. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of THE INDEPENDENT will 
get out their old gold, old silver, old jewel- 
ry, and send it by mail or express to me, I will 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 ae N. Y. 









































PHIGADELPHIA-Seno stamp For CATALOGUE 


Burt’s Shoes 


SEND TO 


E.C. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

for their illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders will re- 
ceive sate atten- 















N.Y ity. 
y p. Wm. Blaikie, author of 
@ How to get Strong,” saysof it: * I meve 
saw any other teas I Tied half as well.” 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor, Circular giving fuil 
information free on application. Address 











Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 3 















lor, 49 West J4th Street; Baumann Broth: 
lith Street; “Warren, Ware & Co. 





“TheCommon Sense chairs ee yey 
tees of Mr. Sinclair are not surpassed 
by any other class of goods, and parties 
furnishing couatry houses and desiring 
== inexpensive, comfortable and durable 
furniture will do well to write to Mr. F. 
A. Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a copy 


of his handbook, which contains illus- 

trations of the various articles he manu- 

facwures, with a schedule of prices.” 
—Scientific Ame 


My ‘goods may be found in New York City ng * DeGraaf & Tay- 


22 Xast ld4th pizocts 
Herts Brothers, 806 Broadway; Bruner & Moore Co., 
6 & 8 East 


rican. 





Mottville, ~aenenee Co., New Y¥ 
In Prookiya, with Wechsler & Abra- 


honest — comforts. Special 4 to clergymen. 
o 


In pera Penn., with 3 KA Wem: 
In Troy, N. Y., wit! areca & . Water- 
In Albany, N.Y., with W. M. Whitne) 
In Boston, Mass., with Leach, Annabl: 


In Chicago, with Wirts 
Wabash 


dad's Celene punchns 


DESIRABLE HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES 


Strong, durable and comfortable. No light, ee na, ri 1 


AND ROCKERS. 


Send stamp for catalogue to 


ham; Nau & Helm, Fulton and Clin- 
= i ath Lang, Fulton _ Ourr- 
rothers, $70 Fulton § 


mak - B. Sheppa: 





& Co., 630 Washington Street; Law - 

rence, Wilde & Co., 42 Cornhill. 

& Scholle, 22. 
Avenue: C, H. Hildreth & 

Co., 221 and 223 State Street. 





— % onall of my chairs: please 


F. A. SINCLAIR. 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the coming year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

S. 8S. HArRRIs, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. R. Huntineton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. Taywor, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CuyLerR, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

Howarp Crosby, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINsForD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

Joun H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

Howarp Oscoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEoRGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goopwtn, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Adwocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

Pror. RICHARD T. ELY, of Johns Hopkins Uniyersity, will furnish a series of articles 
entitled: ‘‘ Land, Labor and Taxation.”’ 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 

As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS Sewers HIGGINsoN, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 
MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 
of articles on the younger English and American poets. 
Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowekR, of Paris, will ye | the matterfor our department of ‘“‘ Fine Arts.” 
JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of ‘“‘ English Notes.” 
JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses,”’ 
ANDREW LANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘Letters on 
Literature,’’ and EDMUND Gossk, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘Gossip in a Library.” 
ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of “Epic Songs of Rassia,’’ and the translator o 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersbur 
R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
KDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


It is our 


Russian 


NircHELt, H. H. Boyesen 


We shall also publish poems by writers wholly unknown to the public. 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F, W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and othess, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


SOO TEOMOR., wo ccccecese bE Oa See BO SER. Sere rr 00 
Rec cicren snes bacnSeeeavesee Be Sin 45s tgs 6200000 cebeonsctees 5 00 
EER cccasecccatdscbevesstesess Fe PE 6 ccc seccectccvecescovens 7 00 
TEP a ar i ecacctavacubacdeusdins ane cone 8 50 
ci: okedeakteteghscecesacets Pe PRs cddsmaseraccucsrGidecuseacnt 10 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions Wanda seaseensen $2 50 each | Four Subscriptions............... $2 12 each 
Three wT. '. Mendaceabrdebee 7 POMS. Cl. ccsccanscevevas 2 00 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy new 
azine, inconnection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money by consulting our 
sent on application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time paid for has expired. 


ADDRESS, 
THE 


8 r or mag- 
dw bing List, 


INDEPENDENT, 


Fdrm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





SOUTHERN SENSE AND PROG- 
RESS. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 





SoME of the important wants of the South, 
and indeed of the whole country, are thus 
briefly summed up by the Springfield (Ky.) 
Republican, of recent date: ‘‘What the 
country needs is improved live stock, pro- 
lific grains and fruits, big pumpkins, fat 
babies, fat cattle, good roadsters and strong 
draft animals; the development, in short, 
of the thousand and one things in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, stock raising, and the 
mechanical and industrial arts, which go to 
make up the wealth and add to the comfort 
of the country.” 

This sensible and emphatic enumeration 
of requirements, brings vividly to mind what 
a prominent Southerner said to the writer 
over twenty years ago, at Columbia, South 
Carolina, while standing amid the ruins of 
a city that had been devastated during the 
then recent conflict. Alluding to the de- 
plorable surroundings, and the impoverish- 
ed condition of the South generally, he feel- 
ingly remaked, among other things, that 
“the people must arouse themselves and go 
to work earnestly in making crops and de- 
veloping the resources of the country, thus 
restoring its prosperity and securing their 
own salvation’’—adding that well-directed 
and persistent industry, by both whites and 
blacks (and especially the former, ‘‘ who 
must now labor’’), would be amply re- 


warded; for no region possessed a 
more fertile soil, genial climate, or 
mineral and manufacturing resources 


superior to those of the South and South- 
west. a 
And our interlocutor was right in his 
almost prophetic utterances, as has since 
been abundantly demonstrated. For, to 
their honor be it said, the Southern people, 
irrespective of color or previous condition, 
have been zealously and successfully carry- 
ing out the earnest work and intelligent 
development program during the past two 
decades—indeed, ever since the close of ‘‘ the 
late unpleasantness.’’ And the courge they 
have wisely and persistently pursued has 
resulted in an almost miraculous degree of 
progress and improvement, not only in de- 
veloping and utilizing the vast agricul- 
tural, mineral and manufacturing resources 
of a wide and naturally rich and_fertile re- 
gion, but in other notable respects—includ- 
ing education, temperance and religion. 
The people have thus constructed a “‘ New 
South ”’ in fact as well as in name, and one 
which is universally conceded to be superior 
to the old, with its non-progressive habits 
and institutions, in all that tends to in- 
crease wealth and refinement and promote 
the welfare of individuals and communities. 
In truth, so great has been the progress 
made in the South and Southwest of late 
years, that both labor and capital, as well as 
trained brains, have been largely attracted 
in those directions. And such as have wisely 
employed or invested mind, muscle and 
money in the South—either in rural pur- 
suits, manufacturing, or other useful indus- 
tries—are, as a rule, already receiving good, 
and in many instances large, returns there 
from. The fertility of soil and favorable 
climate, the richness of mineral deposits, 
and the facilities for manufacturing and 
transportation, have indeed caused the ad- 
vice ‘Go South, or Southwest, young man!”’ 
to be in various instances substituted for 
those of Horace Greeley, ‘‘Go West, young 
man !’’—thus probably inducing many to 
locate permanently in the former section, 
to its and their advantage. While the 
Southern people have worked earnestly and 
intelligently in cultivating the soil and 
making permanent improvements upon 
their grain, fruit and stock farms, and in 
augmenting the productiveness of cotton, 
sugar, and rice plantations—as well as in 
developing mines, establishing manufac- 
tories, building railroads, and providing 
other facilities for transportation ~Northern 
capital and enterprise have materially aided 
in the evolution of the country from pov- 
erty and desolation to comparative wealth 
and independence, 
But, much as has been and is being done 
to develop and utilize the mineral and man- 
ufacturing resources and advance tbe agri- 
culture, horticulture and stock growing of 
the Southern country, there is still a con- 
siderable demand—as well as ‘ample room 
and nerve enough”’—for earnest and con- 
tinuous efforts to more completely inaugu- 


evidently very wide-awake and progressive 
Kentucky contemporary. And it must be 
admitted that the matters mentioned in our 
quotation are not only needed in the “ New 
South,” but throughout the North, the 
East and the West as well; for, even the best 
stocked And most thoroughly cultivated 
sections of this widely extending Union, 
there is yet room for more improved live 
stock, prolific grains, and choice fruits and 
vegetables, while finer babies and better 
full-grown humans may doubtless be added 
to the list of wants in not a few otherwise 
highly favored localities. Therefore, after 
giving to the South and its people due cred- 
it for sound sense and remarkable progress, 
let us all work zealously to secure as speed- 
ily as possibly whatever makes for the 
peace, prosperity and happiness of the 
whole National Commonwealth. 


ites 
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OCCUPY THE WASTE PLACES. 
BY MAJOR HUGH T. BROOKS. 








A GREAT many opportunities are unim- 

proved. Many people are underfed, and 

many unemployed, while large areas of land 

are uncultivated and unproductive. Not to 

speak of frosty and sterile regions, there are 

waste places in our most populous and best 

cultivated districts, to an extent little un- 

derstood. Accustomed aswe are to large 

areas, we don’t economize space, and little 

regard the possibilities of production. Even 

in cities and villages opportunities for grow- 

ing things of beauty and utility are unim- 

proved. Here, by the side path of a crowded 

street, a linden or an elm might grow, giv- 

ing grateful shade and lending beauty and 

grace to the attractions of the town, without 

impeding travel. The nooks and corners 

about the house and out-buildings may be 

occupied with shrubs, trees and plants with 

their flowers, fruits and foliage. Grape-vines 

may hang their delicious clusters on the 
walls, and festoon windows and cornice with 
graceful drapery. Private and public road- 
Ways may have fruit or timber trees on 
each side of them, and so may the jagged 
banks of brooks and streams—trees delight- 
ful to look at and valuable for use. Hill- 
sides too steep for profitable cultivation are 
often stripped and left naked when they 
might be planted with locust, chestnut, 
walnut, oak, or some enduring timber 
whose annual growth would pay interest 
onthe investment. 

Many swamps and marshy places yielding 
nothing but malaria, are suffered to remain 
year after year, when, if properly drained, 
they would become the most productive 
lands in the world. The other day, on a 
public road that runs along a hill-side, | 
noticed a large apple tree loaded with fruit 
standing nearthetrack on the edge of the 
steep bank below the road. It was out of 
the way of everybody, on land unocgupied, 
and which woudd have remained unoccu- 
if this tree had not voluntarily put in an ap- 
pearance. If such trees were planted the 
whole length of that bank, a great deal of 
valuable fruit would grow on them: and, 
inasmuch as there are many banks along 
our road-sides that frequently capsize vehi- 
cles in the night, it would be well to plant 
trees on them as near as possible to the 
track, without obstructing travel, and then 
by attaching astrong wire tothem at the 
proper hight,a cheap safeguard would be 
provided. 

I havein mind a narrow ravine through 
which a road runs; its steep sides are con- 
sidered of little or no value, but in a little 
nook an Englishman with Swiss proclivities 
has built a neat cottage and planted the 
hill back of him with several kinds of fruit- 
trees, grape-vines, currants and berries— 
digging into the bank and making a small 
terrace for each. He gets the finest of 
fruit, and often gets it when frosts and 
blighting winds damage or destroy it on 
level lands. I advise wage-workers paying 
high rent for poor houses with dirty sur- 
roundings, who prefer to be their own mas- 
ters and their own landlords, to go where 
rough, cheap land, with skillful manage- 
ment, can be made to yield valuable prod- 
ucts. These rough lands seem to be made 
for timber and fruit; they are found in 
New York, and. especially in Virginia and 
the Southern States. Fruit is growing in 
the public estimation, and agreeably to the 
fitness of things will forma larger part of 
the food of the people. Bare places, produc- 
ing nothing, are seen on many hills and 
knolls, whose soils have been washed down 
by the rains or pushed down by the plow; 
they should be manured, seeded and left 
seeded. Pastures which have been impov- 
erished by cropping, produce very little 
grass, unless replenished by fertilizers; 
their poorest portions frequently yield noth- 





rate and perfect the needed improvements so 
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tion by stripping the earth of its timber 
needed for future use, and for climatic pur- 
poses; instead of pushing west into the dry, 
or north into the cold, let us make the best 
possible use of our waste places. No person 
competent to give an opinion will dispute 
that allthe products of the State of New 
York could be produced at less cost on half 
the land under cultivation than they now 
are from the whole. In other words, if all 
the labor, manure and outlay now ex- 
pended on the lands under cultivation in 
this state, were bestowed upon ene-half of 
them, the products would be as abundant 
as they are now. The same doubtless might 
be said of all the states of the Union. Cer- 
tainly then, there is much room for im- 
provement in American a 


HOW TO USE THE SMOOTHING 
HARROW. 


OF late years the smoothing harrow is 

made with frame and seat for the driver. 

This is a great improvement. The extra 
weight presses the slanting teeth into the 
soil; while the frame holds down the several 

parts ot the harrow and keeps them from 

bobbing up when drawn over a lumpy soil. 

This tendency used to be met before the 
driver’s seat was provided by tying a heavy 
rail across the rear of the harrow. This 
kept the pieces of the harrow together, and 
held them all down to business. The slant- 
ing tooth is drawn through the soil, cutting 
lumps as if with a knife, and is really more 
effective as a pulverizer than the vertical 
teeth, which merely shove aside the lumps 
without breaking them. A harrow of eleven 
or twelve feet span with a seat and driver 
needs three good horses to do effective work. 
The draught is about as heavy as that of 
other harrows, but for many kinds of crops 
it does good work. It is important that the 
slant of the tooth be in straight line with 
the draught. If it is not, some teeth will 
pull through the soil sidewi ise, increasing 
the draught and diminishing the effective- 

ness of the implement as a pulverizer. If it 
is desired to make a shallow seed bed hard 
below for wheat, use the harrow heavily 
weighted once or twice. Then roll the sur- 
face and follow with the harrow not 
weighted at all. It will not sink so deeply 
and will press the soil hard belowit. There 
is nothing better than this practice for mak- 
ing a moist seed bed when the ground isdry. 

—Am., Cultivator. 
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MOISTURE IN CORN FODDER. 


THE excellence of cornstalks as feed for 
milch cows is more largely due than is com- 
monly supposed to the water they contain. 
This is also true of the same feed when put 
up as ensilage. Of course a cow can drink 
what she needs, but she is not tempted to 
drink so much, especially if the water be 
cold, as she is obliged to take with her feed 
when given in the form of ensilage. Really 
dry cornstalks, as they will be after being 
repeatedly frozen in winter and not exposed 
to rain or snow, are not good for much for 
cows. Hence they are better fed early in 
the winter, reserving hay until toward 
spring. In putting up cornstalks there is 
no disadvantage in having them moist 
enough so that they will heat a little. 
Make tall, narrow stacks of them around a 
pole, and they will keep moist and the stalk 
will be less harsh ands +’ than they would 
be if kept where there they would be ev- 
tirely dry. If much damp, then care should 
be taken not to put into close mows or large 
stacks. A little heating does no harm, but 
too much may easily leave a blackened 
mass fit only for manure and not worth 
much even for that.—American Culti- 
wator. 
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72 Pages of Music, all entirely new, octavo form, 
bound in Paper Cover. 
$3. 60 
ai 


Price, 35 Cents per Mail, Frongia. 
pe 
NEW Foun: Published by WM, a sane 


One cron 


Dozen by Express, not Pr 
Co,, 25 Unien Square, 





OT WATER HEATING 
A, perfec csystem of pone for Dwellin Offices, 

Public Bulla ings and Green-houses by Hot Water Cir- 
culation, using the Gurney Heater. 

Positively safe, being open to the t'repalr, can be no 
noise in the pipes; netmens to get out of re 
managed by any member of the family; e heat ait, 
fu rmanent, even and healthy 2 all zee of 
the house. aan ion of fuel 25 per cent, less tha: 
aay oper method. 5 anufactured by theGU RNEY I HG’ 
WATER HEATER CO., 237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
John A, roe Managing’ Director. M.H. Johnson, Gen- 
eral i Selling Agent, 14 40 Centre St., N.Y. Rice & Whitacre 
M’t 44, W. Monroe St., Chic icago, Ill. Send for 
descriptive catalogue and price list. Men‘ion this paper. 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
ce-list 





THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
Cin EIGHT STATES AND 
®ij\ TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
=2 \ COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 


F 
, LANCASTER, PA; 


» &C., 
THE NEAREST TICKET A 
NEW YORK; No. 40 EXCHANG 


EASTERN AGENCIES: 
5 STATE STREET, BOSTO 


No. 409 BROADWAY, 
TREET, BUFFALO; No. 29 CENTER SQUARE 


THE C. &N.-W. R’Y CO, 


BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
St PAUL, DULUTH, MIL- 

WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 

OMAHA, DENVER, PORT- 

LAND, THE PACIFIC COAST 


OR ADDRESS ANY REPRESENTATIYE O 


APS, TIME TABLES, GENERAL INFORMATION 
OF TICKETS, APPLY TO 


ufi& DAKOTA. THE ONLY ROUTEY® 
TO THE BLACK HILLS, AND 
THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 


H.C WICKER, EP WILSON, A 
Traffic Manager. Gen’) Pass. Agent, 


BICYCLES. 
TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 




















'_ 18 2-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 





Tus Inparanpunt Press 2] anp 23 Rose STREET 
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« ) Charter Per- 


Issues Policies of Insurance after a Careful Inspection of the Boilers, 


COVERING ALL LOSS OR DAMAGE TO 


cts, UA 


AU Machi 


ALSO COVERING 
LOSS OF LIFE AND ACCIDENT TO PERSONS 
ARISING FROM 


Steam Boiler Explosions 


Full information concerpi..g¢ the plan of the Company's operations can be obtained at the 


COMPANWS OFFICE, 


OR AT 


HARTFORD, CONN.. 


ANY AGENCY. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W.B, FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres. 


J.B. PIERCE, Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 

LUCIUS J. HENDEE, Pres. 4¢tana Fire Ins. Co. 

FRANK W. CHENEY, Treas. Cheney Brothers silk 
Manufacturing Co. 

CHARLES M. BEACH, of Beach & Co. 

DANIEL PHILLIPS, of Adams Express Co. 

RICHARD W. H. JARVIS, Pres. Colt’s Fire 
Manufacturing Co. 

THOMAS O, ENDERS, of the tna Life Ins. Co. 

LEVERETT BRAINARD, of the Case, Lockwood & 
Brainard Co. 

GEN. WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres. Coit’s Pat, Fire 

Arms Mfg. Co. 


Arms 





GEO. CROMPTON, Crompton Loo a 
ter. 

NEWTON CASE, of The Case, Lockwood & Brainard 
Co. 

NELSON HOLLISTER, of State Bank, Hartford. 
CHAS. T. PARRY, of Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia. 
Hon. HENRY ©. 
Hartford. 

Hon. FRANCIS B. CJOLBY, of the National Ex 
change Bank, Hartford, Conn. 

4. W. JILLSON, Vice-Pres. Phoenix Fire Ins. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Works, Worces- 


ROBINSON, Attorney at Law, 





BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0, 


214 and 216 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, 


Assets, July lst, 1887, 


- §250,000 00 
632,830 57 


WM. M. RICHARDS, President, 


GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-President. 


JOHN M. CRANE, Secretary, 


ROBERT J. HILLAS, Ass’t Seo’y. | 


Bonds furnished for ofticers and employes of railroads, 


express, telegraph, and transportation companies, banks, 
public institutions, corporations, and commercial firms. 
The guarantee of this Company is accepted by the 
Courts of New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, California and other states, in lieu of two indi- 
vidual sureties. 
DLRECTORS: 


GEO. S. COE, President American Ex- | J. D. VERMILYE, President Merchants 
change National Bank. National Bank. 

J. 8. T. STRANAHAN, President Atlan- | JOHN L. RIKER. 
tic Dock Company. — 

ALEX E. ORR, President N. Y. Produce A. S. BARNES. of A. S. Barnes & Com- 

Exchange. 

G. WILLIAMS, President Chemical wage 

National Bank. J. G. 

A. B. HULL, Retired Merchant. 

H. A. HURLBURT, President of Com- 
missioners of Emigration. 

J. ROGERS MAXWELL, President Cen- 
tral R. R. of New Jersey. 


fg. hL. & DD. &. 


G, 


Railroad Company. 
THOS. S. MOORE, of 
Wallace. 
WM. M. RICHARDS, President. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-President. 


Moore, Low & 





McCULLOUGH, President Panama | 


PENDENT. 


OR the year 1888 Frank Leslie’s “ Popular Monthly,” which 
has been aptly styled “The Monarch of the Monthiies,’ 
will be better than ever. 





Articles upon topics of current 
public interest; sketches of eminent persons; strong and 
brilliant stories; poetry of a high order, all profusely illus- 
trated, and by writers of recognized merit, will fill its 


] ages, 


To the old and favorite corps of contributors will 
| be added writers of promise, and no effort will be spared 
| . . . 

| to keep the magazine in the foremost rank. 

| 


In the November number was begun an earnest and powerful tale; 


“PRINCE LUCIFER,” by Etta W. Pierce, 


which has already attracted widespread attention and 
charmed multitudes of readers. Subscriptions may begin, 
if desired, with the November number. 


Each issue contains a 


_ Full-page Picture in Colors, 


the series of twelve forming for the year a beautiful collee- 
tion of gems of modern art. 

The “Popular Monthly” contains 128 large octavo pages, nearly 
twice the matter of similar publications, and is not only the 
best but by far the cheapest of any of the magazines for 
the people. 





$3 per year; 25 cents per copy. 


Specimen copies, 15 cents. 
FRANK LESLIE, 


58,55 and 57 Park Piacr, New York. 


M Rs. 





Elderly Maiden: WHAT HAS SWELLED YOU so? GOT THE DROPSY ? 

Children: No. POOR PA HAS BEEN LAID UP WITH A BROKEN LEG. HE GETs $50 « 
WEEK FROM THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 820 a np 
322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, AND VE GET PIE EVERY DAY NOW. 


We don’t all want pie every day, nor, if we had it, would it 
always produce the effect so graphically depicted above; but it is a 
good idea to know that when the broken leg comes we shall be taken 
THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION provides for those who break their legs or receive other in- 
juries, according to the following table: 

85,000 for Death by Accident. 

85.000 for loss of Hands or Feet. 

85,000 
72.500 


care of. 


Hand and Foot, 
Iiand or Foot. 
82500 Both Eyes. 
s&s GS54hO - One Eye. 
81,250 for permanent total disability. 
$25 a week for temporary total disability. 
At a cost to theinsured of about $13 per year. 


Membership Fee, $5, payable but once. 


One-half or double above amounts at proportionate rates. 
Office, 320 and 322 Broadway, 
OHARLES B, PEET President. 





New York. 
JAMES R. PITOHER, Sec'y and Gen'l M’g’r. 











THE 


INDEPENDENT. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
Cartwright & Warner’s” SILK, CASHMERE, 
Celebrated 


BALBRIGGAN 


Merino Underwear. HOSE and HALF HOSE. 


LADIES’ CLOTH. 


The newest and finest variety of colorings. 


DRESS FABRICS. 


CACHMERE D’ECOSSE, CAMEL’S HAIR, 
PLAID AND MIXED SUITINGS, 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 


CREPE AND GAZE NOVELTIES FOR EVENING WEAR. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


FURS AND FUR ROBES. 


Sex! Coats, Jackets. Caps and Mufts, 
Beaver, 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 


Hem ’d and Initial Letters, 
Hem ’d and Lace Trimmed Handkerchiefs. 


RICH LACES. 


Veils, Flounces and Handkerchiefs. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Indian and Persian Rugs, 
BROADWAY, 


Sable ard Fox Trimmings. 


Axminster Carpets. 
CORNER 19TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


From New York Tribume, Dec, ‘7th, 1887, 


$4,000 CHALLENGE. 


REMINCTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


We claim for our machine the following points of superiority: EASE OF 
MANIPULATION, DURABILITY and SPEED—the essential qualities in a writing 
machine. 

Its ease of manipulation is un juestioned. To test its 


durability requires 
many years of actual use But its SUPERIOR SPEED 


can be demonstrated in a 
few moments. 


WE CHALLENGE ALL OTHER WRITING MACHINES 
follows 

THE UMPIRE TO BE SELECTED BY OUR COMPETITORS. 

DEPOSIT. Each competitor to deposit with the umpire a 
ible to his order, for $1,000, 

COMPETING MACHINES to write capitals and small letters. 

TIME. Before March Ist, 1888, The test to take plac 


to a speed test. as 
certified check, paya- 


» not earlier than one month 
after the first acceptance of this challenge 

PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, IN SOME CONVENIENT HALL. TO BE SE 
LECTED BY OUR COMPETITORS AND TO BE PAID FOR BY OURSELVES. 

NUMBER OF OPERATORS. Each competing machine to be represented by three 
operators, with an instrument for each. The agregate time of each team to be con- 
sidered in making the award 

MATTER TO BE WRITTEN. The Declaratien of Independence. 


This may be 
ommitted to memory, or written from dictation 


If dictated each operator may select 
his own or her own reader. 

TRIALS. Each operator to have the privilege of three trials. 

DEDUCTIONS FOR ERRORS. A deduction of one second for every omitted, 
mispelled, or misplaced word. A deduction of one-fifth second for 
punctuation mark or capital letter. 

DISPOSAL OF PROCEEDS 


every omitted 


$900 to be equally divided among the operators of 


the winning team. The balance to be donatedto the GRANT MONUMENT 
FUND. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








a 


The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 


DOES A 


LARCER BUSINESS, 


HOLDS A 


LARGER SURPLUS, 


CIVES A 


Better Contract, 


And Pays its Losses More Promptly 


THAN ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 





aero 
efiomas Jee oe 








A PERFECT GEM OF ART, 
COMMUNION: or, ALittle Talk with Jesus And other Hymns. With 15 full-page beautifu 


landscape designs in silver and colors. Oblong, ribbon style, il luminated paper cover. 52 pp. cents. 
Handsomely illustrated throughout. One of the must charmins color books ever issued. 


ATTRACTIVE JUVENILE BOOKS, AN 


l'wo new books by COMMANDER CAMERON that will F AVORITE RHYMES FOR THE NUR- 
delight the average boy. SERY. limo, fancy boards. Profusely illus- 
IN SAVAGE AFRICA; or, The Adventures trated, 50 cents. All the old Melodies for Chil- 
ef Frank Baldwin from the G ‘oastto dren presented in a very convenient form, fully 
Zanzibar, B ERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, illustrated throughout, and bound in a very at- 
C.B., D.C.L.. oules ar Jack Hooper,’ etc. With papitata the “PEN AN) PENCIL” Seri 
» a i } f ’ Ss er 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth extra, 1.90. HOLLAND PICTURES, drawn with Pen 
JACK HOOPER: His Adventures at Sea and Pencil, By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. Im- 
and in South Africa. By VERNEY LOVETT per.al 8vo, cloth, gilt edy age ao 
CAMERON, c .B., D. -L., Commander Royal Navy illustratior s, $3. pi edges, with a map, and 158 
author of “ Across Africa.” “Our Future High- — "es 
way,” ete eo 25 full-page Ulustrations. 12:mo, “es SU NRISE SERIES. 
cloth extra, $1.2 Four Beautifully tlluminated Text Books. 
THE FUGITIV ES: or, The Ty rant Queen of | FOR EVENTIDE, Seautifally Muminated, wich 
Madagascar. By KR, M. BALL i2mo, ‘Texts and Hymns for eight weeks. Editec by 
cloth extra, illustrated. idereatedls 7 in H. i. L. Rie hiy Spee corer rold bronze ribbon 
vile, cilt edges, 25 € Persian calf, $1.25 
sHTS FOR 2 “NRISE. Daily Morning 
es and Morning Hymns. Beautiful ly illumi- 
nated by L.M. W. Each page containing an illu- 


ATTRACTIVE NURSERY VOLUMB. 











cloth, $1.50 


TEMPLE’S TRIAL: or, For Lifeand Death, Text 
By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, ee Shes ‘The 
Heiress of Wyimington,” * Winning the Victory.” minted text, with appro 4 

prate hymn. Covers 
ete. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. gold aes mae, ribbon style, gilt edges, 35 centa; Per- 
FAVORITE HYMN SERIES. vHat c si. 

Finely illustrated. Forming beautiful presentation TORE Se For at NSE ?. Daly Even! ing 
volumes. Handsomely bound incloth extra, beveled nated by L. M.W.. C ne 57 a ully il —- 
boards, gilt edges with 16 illustrations and memorial style, gilt em aly - ne 7 ae gol a » rit »bon 
sketch of the author. Per vol. 75 cents. THOL Guts’ OF HEAVEN calt$ >. 
JustasTAm. By Charlotte Elliott, . Above, Beautifully iilumina Covers. in 
Jesus, Lover of my Soul, By Charles Wesley. 

Nearer, My God, to Thee, By Sarah Flower 








gold bronze -xaebon style, gilt edges, 3icents; Per- 
sian calf, #1.2 
‘ : ,T NEW BOOKS BY JOHN GIBSON 
s, By Augustus Montague Toplady. ’ » semana a a. 

Fev anntent t he Golden. By Bernard of me In these books everything ts —— as pinin as day to 
The Lord’s Prayer, Finely illustrated. Uni- the unscientift« 
form with F avorite Hymn Series. 75 cents. Chips from the Earth’s Crust; or, Short 
The Ten Commandments, Finely illustrated. ane in Natural Science, By JOHN Gtb- 
Uniform with Favorite Hymn Series. 75 cents. SON, atural History Department, Edinburgh 
Museum cf Science and Art; author of “Science 
NEW VOLUME, Gleanings in Many Fields,’ ete. With 29 illustra- 

Le ad, Kindly Light, The Favorite Hymn. By tions. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
HENRY NEWMAN. With L[ilustrations by Great Waterfalls, € ataracts and Geysers 
a add, and a Memorial Sketch of the Author by Described and Illustrated, By JOHN GIB- 
H.L.L. Small 4to, cloth extra, beveled boards, SON, author of “Sc ience Gleanings, “Chips from 
gilt edges, $1 a 4 8 My ete. With 32 illustrations. 

— —_ » mo. cloth extra 5. 

AN EXQUISITE COLOR BOOK. Monsters of the Sea; Legendary and Au- 
ABIDING IN THEE, A Selection of Poems. thentic, By JOHN GIBSON, Natural History 
By CHARLOTTE MURRAY, CECILIA HAVERGAL, Department, Edinburgh Museum of Science and 
and others. Handsomely printed, with beautiful Art; author of “Scie nce Gleanings in Many 
floral designs on every page. Small 4to, cloth ex- Fields,” etc. With 16 illustrations. 18mo, cloth 
tra. Mluminated cover, $1 extra, 6) cents. 








t2" To be found at all bookstores, or will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker Street, New York 
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